Thought  for  the  week 

Punctuality  is  something  that  if  you  have  it, 

there  s no  one  around  to  share  it  with  you. 
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Dog  days  of  spring 


Sun  protection  isn’t  just  for  humans  anymore. 
Dogs,  cats  and  other  animals  must  also  be 


protected  from  the  damage  that  ultraviolet  rays 
can  cause.  See  story  on  page  8. 
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Fund  to  aid  persons  with 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
gave  the  University  community  an 
update  on  social  contract  talks  in  a 
letter  from  the  president  May  3 1 . 

He  announced  that  he  has  con- 
vened a group  of  administrators  to 
begin  working  on  financial  as- 
sumptions and  scenarios  for  the 
new  1993/94  operating  budget. 

The  group  will  be  consulting 
with  the  wider  community  — 
using  the  existing  governance 
mechanisms  — about  an  ap- 
propriate process  to  plan  for  a fu- 
ture “in  which  protecting  the 
quality  and  distinctiveness  of  our 
academic  programs  will  be  our 
chief  concern,”  he  said. 

Outcome  uncertain 

The  action  comes  as  Guelph 
awaits  news  out  of  the  social  con- 
tract talks,  which  are  mandated  to 
end  June  4.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  by  then,  the  provincial 
cabinet  will  meet  that  day  to  deter- 
mine  what  action  to  take. 
Rozanski  said  government  news 
can  be  anticipated  soon  afterward. 

The  outcome  of  the  cabinet’s 
deliberations  is  wholly  uncertain 
at  this  point,  he  said.  Guelph  has 
examined  the  fiscal  impact  of  the 
provincial  budget  and  its 
economic  measures. 

It’s  known  that  the  Ontario 
university  system  will  sustain 
$118  million  in  cuts  and  another 
$15  million  in  reductions  in 
provincial  transfers  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training 
(MET).  If  these  cuts  are  allocated 
to  individual  universities  on  the 
usual  pro  rata  basis,  Guelph’s 
share  would  be  about  $8  million 
— $7  million  for  the  social  con- 
tract and  $900,000  for  the  MET 
reduction. 

In  addition,  Guelph  is  obligated 
to  present  a balanced  1993/94 
budget  to  the  Board  of  Governors, 
necessitating  the  finding  of 
another  $1  million.  There  are  also 
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other  extraordinary  costs  arising 
from  the  province’s  May  19 
budget  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
premiums  U of  G must  pay  to 
insurance  carriers,  resulting  in  ad- 
ditional costs  of  $1.67  million. 

Adding  to  the  previously  an- 
nounced Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  contract  cut 
of  $4  million,  the  deficit  reduction 
target  to  Guelph  appears  to  be 
about  $14.67  million  or  7.5  per 
cent  of  the  operating  budget. 

Universities  have  also  just 
learned  that  the  cuts  in  transfer 
payments  will  amount  to  cuts  to 
base  budget  for  at  least  the  next 
three  years. 

U of  G has  been  presented  with 
a serious  challenge,  said 
Rozanski.  “It  is  important  that  we 
be  the  authors  of  the  framework 
for  our  future,  rather  than  react  in 
an  unfocused  way  to  the  dictates 
of  financial  stringencies  imposed 
by  the  government.  In  this,  finan- 
cial stability  should  not  be  posited 
as  our  only  goal;  it  is  but  the 
means  to  achieve  our  ultimate 
goal,  assuring  the  quality  of  our 
community’s  academic  and  work 
life.” 

The  president  said  he  will  speak 
with  Senate  about  the  issue  June 
1 5.  He  has  already  talked  with  the 
Consultative  Forum  and  plans  to 
call  a joint  meeting  of  the 
Management  Advisory  Group 
and  the  Academic  Council  next 
week  to  draw  in  supervisors, 
chairs,  deans  and  vice-presidents. 
Once  the  government’s  response 
to  the  social  contract  talks  is 
received,  he  also  hopes  to  call  a 
town  hall  meeting. 

Will  remain  strong 

Rozanski  said  he  is  optimistic 
that  Guelph  will  remain  strong 
and  resilient  and  that  it  will  be 
able  to  face  up  to  and  manage  the 
new  reality,  rather  than  be 
managed  by  it.  The  University  has 
engaged  in  strategic  planning  for 
some  time  now  and  has  a firm  idea 
of  its  priorities,  he  said. 

“My  experience  under  similar 
budgetary  constraints  at  other 
universities  leads  me  to  view  this 
as  a case  of  being  saddled  with  an 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  our 
primary  purposes,  discover  our 
latent  creativity  and  strengthen 
our  sense  of  community  as  we 
unite  in  the  struggle  against  exter- 
nally generated  adversity.”  □ 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

U of  G has  set  aside  $25,000  to 
improve  the  working  environment 
of  employees  with  disabilities. 

Heather  Heath,  employment  and 
educational  equity  administrator, 
is  excited  about  the  new  fund. 
“This  is  a very  proactive  measure 
the  University  is  taking,”  she  said 
last  week,  after  hearing  the  money 
had  been  approved  by  Executive 
Group  as  part  of  the  1993/94 
budget. 

Guelph  is  one  of  three  Ontario 
universities  to  take  such  an  initia- 
tive, said  Heath.  Carleton  and 
York  have  also  responded  to  the 
need  for  a central  source  of  fund- 
ing to  accommodate  employees 
with  disabilities. 

“Human  rights  legislation  as- 
signs responsibility  for  employ- 
ment accommodation  to  the 
University  as  a whole  rather  than 
solely  to  individuals  or  depart- 
ments,” said  Heath,  who  will  be 
part  of  a committee  reviewing  ap- 
plications for  the  funds. 

“It  is  hoped  that  financial  sup- 
port from  a central  source  will 
encourage  departments  to  hire 
people  with  disabilities  and  pro- 
vide them  with  ongoing  support.” 
Notice  of  the  fund  couldn't  have 


come  at  a better  time,  said  Heath. 
This  is  National  Access  Aware- 
ness Week,  focusing  on  accom- 
modating people  with  disabilities 
in  the  workplace  as  well  as  in 
education,  housing,  transporta- 
tion and  recreation. 

Because  individual  needs  are 
different,  no  average  cost  can  be 
projected,  said  Heath,  but  past  ex- 
perience suggests  the  fund  may  be 
quickly  depleted. 

The  president-appointed  Con- 
sultative Group  on  Reasonable 
Accommodation  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities  applied  for  the  money 
in  January.  The  group  was  formed 
in  1 990  to  reduce  barriers  to  learn- 
ing and  working  that  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  employees  with  dis- 
abilities might  face. 

Heath  stresses  that  this  fund  is 
earmarked  for  employees  and  job 
applicants  with  disabilities. 

Sixty-five  U of  G employees 
identified  themselves  in  the  1990 
employment  equity  census  as 
having  disabilities  that  they 
believe,  or  think  their  employer 
believes,  limit  them  at  work.  Most 
identified  theirdisabilities  as  non- 
visible  and  psychiatric,  but  there 
were  also  employees  who  said 
they  had  learning,  visual,  speech 
and  hearing  impairments. 


disabilities 

"It  is  difficult  for  us  to  estimate 
what  a typical  accommodation 
might  be,”  said  Heath. 

Adjustments  might  be  as  simple 
as  modified  lighting  or  flashing 
signals  and  handrails  at  an 
employee’s  work  site.  "We 
shouldn't  always  think  in  terms  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  adjust- 
ments.” she  said. 

“The  money  could  also  be  used 
for  services  such  as  oral  inter- 
preters for  deaf  employees  at  staff 
meetings  or  performance  re- 
views.” 

Other  possibilities  are  adaptive 
equipment  for  braille  conversion 
and  printers,  adjustable  furniture, 
retrofitted  washrooms,  automatic 
doors,  alarm  systems  for  hearing- 
impaired  people,  talking  com- 
puters for  blind  employees,  and 
special  keyboards  and  telephone 
devices  for  the  deaf. 

Items  or  services  under  $100 
will  be  the  responsibility  of 
departments,  and  modifications  to 
the  physical  accessibility  of  the 
campus  — such  as  the  addition  of 
ramps  — remain  the  respon- 
sibility of  Physical  Resources. 

The  fund  will  be  renewed  an- 
nually, with  unused  portions  ac- 
cruing from  year  to  year,  until  a 

See  FUND  on  page  6 
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Billie  Nelson,  who  retired  five 
years  ago  from  Animal-Care 
Services,  died  May  22  in 
Guelph.  He  was  65. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  employed 
at  the  University  for  28  years, 
15  of  them  as  an  agricultural 
assistant  with  Animal-Care 
Services.  He  is  survived  by 
his  son,  Mike,  his  daughter, 
Suzanne  Young,  and  four 
granddaughters.  □ 


by  Don  Gruber 

Two  articles  in  the  May  1 1 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record  rep- 
resent the  two  extremes  in  ap- 
proaches to  reducing  provincial 
funding  in  the  public  sector  under 
the  government’s  social  contract. 

The  first  story,  “Waterloo 
Counters  NDP  Proposal  for  Wage 
Cuts”  reports  on  Waterloo  city 
council’s  plans  to  protect  its 
employees,  especially  the  lower 
paid,  and  to  offer  financial  incen- 
tives for  employees  who  come  up 
with  ways  to  cut  spending. 

The  second  story,  “WLU  Profs 
Seek  Wage  Parity,”  tells  of  com- 
plaints by  faculty  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  who  have 
learned  from  Statistics  Canada 
that  their  average  pay  is  less  than 
that  of  teachers  at  smaller  univer- 
sities. They  want  parity  with  the 
system. 

The  Waterloo  city  council  plan 
invites  workplace  democracy  and 
enticements  for  employees  to  par- 
ticipate — a proposal  that  sounds 
similar  to  the  one  that  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees  (CUPE),  Local  1334, 
made  to  U of  G in  June  1992  in 
return  for  a 35-hour  work  week 
with  no  loss  of  pay.  The  CUPE 
proposal  was  rejected. 

The  WLU  story  brings  to  the 
forefront  the  public’s  anger 
towards  the  seemingly  too  high 
salaries  of  teachers  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  levels.  But 
university  librarians,  teaching 
staff,  administrators  and  the  struc- 
tures that  support  them  have  es- 
caped public  scrutiny. 

According  to  Stats  Canada,  the 
1992/93  salaries  of  full-time 
teaching  staff  without  senior  ad- 
ministrative duties,  the  average 
salary  for  lecturers  and  the  start- 
ing or  base  salary  of  assistant 
professors  is  about  $40,000  — 
close  to  the  average  of  teachers’ 
salaries  at  the  high  school  and 
grade  school  levels.  The  salaries 


of  full  professors  spiral  up  to 
$115,000. 

Thanks  to  a new  salary  grid,  U 
of  G teaching  staff  enjoy  the 
second-highest  average  salary  of 
university  teachers  in  Ontario, 
coming  second  to  only  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 
And  this  is  despite  the  admin- 
istration’s commitment  to  placing 
U of  G faculty  salaries  only  some- 
where in  the  top  Five.  According 
to  Stats  Canada,  average  faculty 
salaries  at  Guelph  are  $90,854  for 
a full  professor,  $78,300  for  an 
associate,  $6 1 ,454  for  an  assistant 
and  $43,296  for  a lecturer. 

Public  expense 

Unlike  other  segments  of 
society,  university  teachers  (most 
are  not  unionized)  have  garnered 
conditions  that  others  merely 
dream  of  — and  all  at  the  public’s 
expense.  Besides  high  salaries, 
they  have  13  per  cent  more  for 
benefits,  pensions  so  high  that 
most  will  exceed  the  maximum 
allowance  under  the  Income  Tax 
Act,  professional  allowances  of 
$750  or  more  a year,  five  weeks’ 
vacation  for  starters,  35-hour 
work  weeks  (but  no  one  keeps 
records)  and  leaves  (formerly 
known  as  sabbaticals)  every 
seven  years  with  fully  paid  salary 
and  benefits. 

And  there’s  more:  they  can  use 
10  per  cent  of  their  time  for  paid 
consulting,  form  private  com- 
panies and  receive  fees  for 
marketing  results  of  research. 
These  activities  can  sometimes 
double  salary  levels.  They  also 
have  a teaching  load  that  averages 
only  1.5  courses  per  calendar  year 
and  4.5  hours  of  classroom  work 
per  week. 

And  more:  they  are  protected  by 
faculty  association  contracts  that 
prohibit  layoffs.  This  means  that 
if  a university  must  balance  its 
budget  through  layoffs,  staff  will 
go,  not  faculty.  Faculty  may  be 
terminated  with  buyouts,  usually 
two  years’  salary  plus  unreduced 
pension  — at  great  public  ex- 
pense. 

All  these  privileges  are  crowned 
with  tenure,  which  today  is  noth- 
ing but  feather-bedding.  Protec- 
tion for  freedom  of  speech 
(academic  freedom)  is  now  as- 
sured in  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms,  various  laws  and  the 
negotiated  contracts  between 
university  teachers’  associations 
and  universities.  Tenure  really 
means  a guaranteed  lifetime 
salary  with  guaranteed  high  an- 
nual raises. 

Enjoy  privilege 

These  benefits  have  come  about 
because  of  the  incestuous 
relationship  between  faculty  and 
administration.  University  ad- 
ministrators are  drawn  from  and 
remain  part  of  the  faculty  group. 
They  therefore  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  negotiating  for  them- 
selves. This  practice  must  be  re- 
examined, especially  in  light  of 
the  social  contract. 

Waterloo  city  council’s  plan  to 
have  no  provincial  interference 
would  be  a disaster  if  applied  to 
the  university  sector.  City  coun- 
cils are  accountable  to  the  public. 
Universities  continue  to  exist  in 
splendid  isolation  from  the  public 
— expect  the  public  purse.  They 
are  accountable  to  no  one  but 
themselves.  Boards  of  governors 
are  generally  uninformed  and.  al- 


though they  are  supposedly  ul- 
timately responsible,  they 
generally  do  not  direct  policy,  but 
rubber  stamp  administrative  in- 
itiatives. 

The  social  contract  proposes  a 
three-year  pay  freeze  and  one  un- 
paid day  a month  for  everyone.  If 
implemented,  the  sacrifices 
would  be  made  by  those  with  pay 
already  at  the  poverty  line.  The 
average  pay  for  CUPE  employees 
at  U of  G is  about  $28,000,  near 
the  poverty  line  of  $26,000.  These 
are  the  people  who  would  suffer 
pay  freezes,  job  reductions, 
layoffs  and  terminations. 

They  will  also  suffer  a second 
time  in  three  years  when  the 
freeze  is  lifted,  because  the  facul- 
ty salary  grid’s  time  and  perfor- 
mance increments  will  be  retroac- 
tive. The  money  for  this  will  come 
out  of  the  low-paid  salary  allot- 
ments because  of  the  limited 
transfer  payments  from  public 
sources.  In  addition,  if  faculty 
can’t  be  laid  off,  all  other  em- 
ployees will  have  17  unpaid  days 
off  a year  to  make  up  for  them. 

If  the  government  is  sincere 
about  restructuring  universities 
for  efficiency,  it  must: 

■ declare  a conflict  of  interest  for 
faculty  administrators  who  ne- 
gotiate with  teaching  staff; 

■ abolish  tenure  as  it  now  exists; 

■ require  openness  and  co-deter- 
mination  in  policy  formation 
and  operations,  including 
meaningful  public  input  at  the 
board  of  governors  level; 

■ require  full  public  disclosure  of 
budgets  and  financial  accounts 
and  require  employee  par- 
ticipation in  their  formation; 

■ legislate  co-operation  and  in- 
tegration of  services  and  cour- 
ses among  all  Ontario  univer- 
sities; and 

■ require  universities  to  be  ac- 
countable to  the  public.  This 
would  include  increasing  tui- 
tion-only student  enrolment, 
improving  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  adult  students  and 
establishing  a centralized  sys- 
tem for  the  transfer  of  student 
course  credits  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another. 

There  is  waste,  duplication  and 
entrenched  inequities  in  the 
university  system.  Front-line 
workers  are  in  the  best  position  to 
demand  change,  but  they  need 
“whistle  blower"  protection  to 
contribute  to  this  change.  Univer- 
sities themselves  will  not  revolu- 
tionize their  cosy  system.  Unions 
must  adjust  their  practices  and 
educational  programs  to  help  train 
an  empowered  and  participating 
workforce. 

Millions  of  dollars  could  be 
found  to  balance  university 
budgets  if  all  salary  levels  begin- 
ning at  $44,000  and  at  $8,000  in- 
tervals up  to  $76,000  were 
reduced  by  three  per  cent  for  each 
$8,000  interval,  plus  one  per  cent 
for  each  interval  thereafter.  These 
cuts  should  be  permanently 
removed  from  base  salaries,  and 
the  time  component  should  be 
outlawed  from  salary  grids. 

Performance  should  be  the  only 
criterion  for  reward,  and  service 
to  community  should  be  recog- 
nized at  performance  review  time. 

The  present  system  is  based  on 
privilege  for  the  few  and  pain  for 
the  many,  including  the  paying 
public. 

Don  Gruber  is  president  of  Local 
1334,  CUPE. 
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Parade  marshal  helps  set  the 
stage  for  spring  convocation 


All  dressed  up  and  somewhere  to  go:  Prof.  Ken  Fisher  gets  set  for 
another  convocation.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

If  convocation  is  theatre,  Ken 
Fisher  is  the  stage  manager. 
Since  joining  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences  in  1978,  the 
professor  has  taken  part  in  what  he 
considers  the  most  significant 
ceremony  in  the  life  of  a univer- 
sity — first  as  an  usher,  then  head 
usher  and  now  as  parade  marshal 
for  the  past  five  years. 

Convocation  is  a chance  for 
parents  and  teachers  to  see  their 
charges  in  their  “moment  of  tri- 
umph,” he  says.  It’s  the  “final 
completion  of  the  academic 
circle.” 

Fisher  encourages  faculty  to 
play  a role  in  the  final  rite  of 
academic  passage.  It  gives  them  a 
chance  to  shed  their  teaching  and 
judging  roles,  meet  the  supporting 
cast  of  family  members  and  share 
in  the  celebration  of  students’ 
achievements,  he  says.  Convoca- 
tion is  “the  one  place  where  the 
whole  team  is  on  board.” 

Strict  protocol 

The  ritual  is  governed  by  strict 
protocol  and  centuries-old  tradi- 
tion, says  Fisher.  As  stage 
manager  of  this  giant,  symbolic, 
theatrical  event,  Fisher  works 
from  a script  that  is  written  by  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  where 
most  of  the  planning  is  done. 

In  charge  of  a large  backstage 
crew,  he  has  to  make  sure  things 
come  off  without  a hitch.  He 
depends  heavily  on  Grounds  staff. 


who  have  an  “enormous  job”  of 
setting  up  and  taking  down  1,200 
chairs  and  keeping  the  campus 
spruced  up  for  visitors.  He  relies 
on  Technical  Services  staff  to  set 
up  a reliable  sound  system.  And 
he  counts  on  Housekeeping  to 
supply  academic  gowns. 

Over  the  years,  Fisher  has  per- 
fected a system  that  should  run 
like  clockwork.  And  usually  it 
does.  But  also  like  clockwork,  he 
can  expect  at  least  one  frantic 
graduand  to  rush  in  at  the  last 
minute  at  every  ceremony. 

In  this  technological  age,  how- 
ever, the  audience  never  notices 
because  the  name  of  a late  arrival 
can  simply  be  added  in  proper  al- 
phabetical order  to  an  electronic 
class  list  that  the  dean  reads  from 
a computer  screen  on  the  stage. 

The  entire  ceremony  appears  to 
be  solemn  and  predictable  — the 
carefully  paced  processional,  the 
address,  the  file  past  the  dig- 
nitaries, the  few  words  with  the 
chancellor,  the  beribboned  parch- 
ment. But  the  atmosphere  is  high- 
ly charged,  says  Fisher.  A veteran 
of  dozens  of  convocations,  he  has 
witnessed  intense  emotions. 
“Families  are  ferociously  proud  of 
their  graduates,”  he  says. 

“I  have  seen  students  in  tears 
coming  off  the  stage”  after  shak- 
ing the  chancellor’s  hand.  “When 
they  get  their  diploma,  that’s 
when  they  finally  let  go.” 

Spring  convocation  normally 
takes  place  on  Johnston  Green, 
but  when  it  rains,  ceremonies 


move  indoors  to  War  Memorial 
Hall  or  the  Athletics  Centre.  Seat- 
ing in  War  Mem  is  often  inade- 
quate. 

“One  of  the  worst  experiences  I 
ever  had  was  on  a rainy  day  in 
War  Memorial  Hall,”  recalls 
Fisher. 

One  parent,  who  was  part  of  the 
overflow  crowd  watching  the 
ceremony  on  closed-circuit 
television  in  the  basement  lounge, 
was  “absolutely  furious  that  he 
couldn’t  be  in  the  hall.  He  literally 
yelled,  screamed  and  stamped  his 
feet.” 

Ushers  couldn’t  budge  another 
man  who  insisted  on  standing  in 
the  aisle  — against  fire  regula- 
tions. 

Refused  to  move 

Although  Fisher  has  never  had 
anyone  faint  at  convocation,  one 
father  began  showing  signs  of  a 
heart  attack  and  refused  to  move 
from  his  seat  until  his  son  had 
received  his  degree.  As  soon  as  he 
did,  Fisher  and  security  staff 
bundled  the  father  off  to  hospital. 

The  strict  bounds  of  protocol 
have  been  broken.  After  an  “ad- 
dress that  went  on  far,  far,  far  too 
long  in  a room  that  was  very  hot,” 
the  leader  of  the  brass  ensemble 
didn’t  strike  up  the  band  as 
scripted,  but  invited  the  prostrate 
audience  to  stand  up  and  stretch. 
The  people  who  were  “hung  up  on 
protocol  were  having  apoplexy,” 
says  Fisher. 

When  indoor  convocation 
shifted  to  the  Athletics  Centre, 


Fisher  recruited  the  Drama 
Department  to  help  him  set  the 
stage.  They  used  their  lighting, 
blocking  and  designing  skills  to 
“transform  the  Athletics  Centre 
into  a dignified  academic  atmos- 
phere.” 


Appearance  counts.  The  oc- 
casion is  important.  Convocation 
is  a major  symbol  in  the  academic 
cycle  of  a university,  says  Fisher. 
It  represents  the  “personal  ap- 
proach” that  Guelph  is  so  proud 
of.O 


Award-winning  teachers  share  their  secrets  with  colleagues 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

3M  Teaching  Award  winner  Allan 
Gedalof  sizes  up  the  problem  with 
large  classes  this  way:  “You’re 
dealing  with  students  from  home 
towns  smaller  than  the  classes 
they’re  in.” 

Speaking  at  U of  G’s  sixth  an- 
nual Teaching  Show  and  Tell  last 
week,  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  professor  said  large  clas- 
ses add  up  to  a depersonalizing 
learning  experience  for  students. 

How  to  hurdle  this  pitfall  was 
the  topic  of  a panel  made  up  of 
Gedalof,  Prof.  Joe  Cunsolo, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  and 
UWO  professors  Eileen  Gillese 
and  Peter  Rosati.  Although  each  is 
a 3M  award  winner,  each  takes  a 
different  approach  to  the  problem. 

Gedalof,  a literature  and  film 
professor,  views  teaching  as  a 
“performance”  aimed  at  “break- 
ing down  the  classroom  into  in- 
dividuals.” 

To  reach  out  to  each  student,  he 
uses  simple  approaches  — 
making  prolonged  eye  contact 
and  moving  up  the  aisles  so  that 
students  “know  they’re  a part  of 
this  room,  that  they  can't  escape." 
He  also  asks  questions,  often 
based  on  the  experiences  of  the 
students  themselves. 

“You  don’t  have  to  flaunt  your 
knowledge,"  he  said.  “Zoom  in  on 
the  students  . . . and  find  some- 
thing valuable  in  everything  they 
say.” 

Rosati,  an  engineering  profes- 
sor. takes  a different  approach. 
"It’s  pretty  useless  to  think  of  the 
class  as  150  individuals,”  he  said. 


“I  can’t  deal  with  it.” 

Instead,  he  caters  to  the  learning 
styles  of  different  categories  of 
students.  He  has  surveyed  his  stu- 
dents to  find  out  how  they  learn 
best. 

He’s  found,  for  example,  that 
most  of  his  engineering  students 
relate  to  problems  and  informa- 
tion best  when  it’s  presented 
graphically.  Accordingly,  he 
relies  less  on  the  written  word 
than  on  materials  that  appeal  to 
their  visual  sense,  he  said. 

Often,  however,  his  students  are 
split  on  whether  they  relate  better 
to  concepts  or  facts.  In  the  end,  it 
demands  a “balancing  act,”  he 
said.  “When  I plan  my  lecture,  I 


try  not  to  get  too  much  into  one 
mode  of  teaching.” 

Like  Rosati,  Cunsolo  tries  to 
present  material  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Using  computer  modules, 
prompt  feedback  and  assessment, 
and  reviewing  material  from  the 
previous  lecture  at  the  start  of 
each  class  are  all  part  of  his  reper- 
toire, he  said. 

If  there’s  one  thing  that’s  central 
to  Cunsolo’s  strategy,  it’s  asking 
himself:  “If  that  was  my  son  or 
daughter,  how  would  I Want  them 
treated?”  To  this  end,  he  stresses 
accessibility,  both  to  himself  and 
the  material.  “You’ve  got  to  be 
positive,  enthusiastic.  You’ve  got 
to  show  you’re  prepared." 


Cunsolo  likes  to  pose  rhetorical 
questions  that  connect  to  past  les- 
sons and  to  the  real  world.  This 
allows  students  to  involve  them- 
selves in  problem  solving  and 
gives  them  a sense  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject,  he  said.  “I  don’t 
tell  students  what  they  are  going 
to  do;  I discover  it  with  them." 

Unlike  the  other  3M  winners, 
Gillese  comes  from  a more 
rarefied  realm  of  teaching.  But 
even  as  a professor  of  law,  she  has 
been  confronted  with  exams  “that 
made  me  throw  up.” 

But  the  problem,  she  found,  lay 
with  her.  “I  realized  I was  very 
content  oriented  (in  class)  and 
then  I asked  them,  unfairly,  to 


apply  the  knowledge  (on 
exams).” 

Gillese  now  stresses  problem 
solving  in  class,  paring  down  her 
course  content  to  the  bare  bones. 
Using  a pact  system,  she  puts  the 
onus  on  her  students  to  prepare  for 
classes.  This  frees  time  for  them 
to  leam  problem-solving  skills. 

She  provides  daily  outlines  and 
prepares  lecture  notes  for  her  stu- 
dents. A student  “can’t  be  a 
stenographer  and  engaged  in  the 
topic  at  the  same  time,"  she  said. 

Gillese  views  her  role  as  that  of 
a coach,  combining  accessibility 
and  enthusiasm.  The  key,  she 
said,  is  to  get  the  students  to  “feel 
committed  to  the  process."  □ 


Basics  aren’t  enough  anymore,  educators  told 


The  three  Rs  and  ABCs  of  a basic  education 
aren’t  enough  anymore  — you  have  to  add  the 
BCDs  of  an  adequate  science  education. 

That’s  what  Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics,  told 
a meeting  of  the  Science  Co-ordinators  and 
Consultants  Association  of  Ontario  on  campus 
May  26. 

The  BCDs  are  the  ability  to  bridge  many 
disciplines  in  approaching  problems  and  com- 
municate ideas  fluently  while  keeping  an  eye 
to  detail,  said  Stevens.  In  the  future,  all  science 
students  will  need  these  skills  to  survive  in  the 
real  world,  he  said. 

Stevens  was  one  of  four  U of  G faculty  who 
participated  in  a panel  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing of  educators.  Other  panelists  were  Prof. 
Isobel  Heathcote,  Engineering;  Prof.  Bruce 
Holub,  Nutritional  Sciences;  and  OAC  Dean 
Rob  McLaughlin. 

A conventional  education  that  breaks  science 
into  rigid  compartments  like  biology. 


chemistry  and  physics  does  a disservice  to 
students,  said  Heathcote.  She  stressed  that  in 
her  work  as  a consultant  and  researcher,  solv- 
ing problems  depends  on  creatively  synthesiz- 
ing disparate  scientific  fields. 

“One  thing  we  are  doing  is  training  problem 
solving  out  of  our  students,"  she  said. 

Applying  learned  knowledge  is  crucial, 
Heathcote  said.  Students  can  reel  off  informa- 
tion about  biological  and  chemical  processes, 
“but  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  a blob 
on  the  bottom  of  the  St.  Clair  River.” 
McLaughlin  noted  that  the  current  approach 
to  science  education,  emphasizing  technical 
competence,  dooms  graduates  to  obsoles- 
cence. To  survive  in  the  job  market,  students 
must  leam  to  work  collaboratively  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  changes  in  science,  he  said. 

In  the  past,  “our  graduates  were  out  of  the 
leading  edge  in  less  time  than  it  took  them  to 
complete  their  degrees." 


As  part  of  OAC’s  restructuring  efforts,  the 
college  will  put  a growing  emphasis  on  "social 
skill,”  said  McLaughlin.  This  is  aimed  at 
giving  students  the  ability  to  work  co-opera- 
tively. to  address  the  social  and  ethical  con- 
siderations of  agriculture  and  to  express  them- 
selves in  plain  English. 

Holub  said  that  having  a good  understanding 
of  science  isn’t  important  just  for  people 
headed  for  scientific  careers.  It’s  a basic  life 
skill  that  can  enable  everyone  to  live  longer 
and  healthier,  he  said. 

Using  current  misconceptions  about 
cholesterol  as  an  example,  he  noted  that 
government  nutritional  recommendations  and 
product  labelling  laws  are  often  out  of  sync 
with  the  best  scientific  evidence. 

Amid  the  misinformation,  there  is  a need  for 
people  to  interpret  science  for  themselves,  he 
said,  because  “the  science  is  10  to  17  years 
ahead  of  the  health-care  system."  □ 
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Alumni  House  news 


Axelrod  addresses  Alumni-in-Action  meeting 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 
U of  G benefactor  and  honorary 
degree  recipient  Herbert  Axelrod 
punctuated  an  address  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  Guelph’s  Alumni- 
in-Action  group  May  20  by 
presenting  a $25,000  cheque  to 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski.  In 
accepting  the  cheque,  Rozanski 
likened  Axelrod’s  generosity  to 
the  strong  support  of  the  alumni 
group. 

Alumni-in-Action  members  are 
retired  alumni,  faculty  and  staff 
who  volunteer  their  time  in  sup- 
port of  the  University. 

Members  of  the  group  maintain 
a program  for  international  stu- 
dents, work  at  the  Arboretum  and 
the  library  and  are  developing  an 
oral  history  of  the  University 
through  taped  interviews  with 
senior  graduates. 

As  members  of  the  U of  G Alum- 
ni Association  (UGAA),  many  of 
these  senior  alumni  have  served 
on  Senate,  the  University  Centre 
Board  and  on  development  and 
academic  committees. 

The  UGAA  has  established  an 
award  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  alumni  volunteers.  The 
first  presentation  will  be  made  in 
April  1994. 

The  organization  has  also 
launched  programs  to  encourage 
even  greater  alumni  participation 
in  the  University  community.  A 
survey  of  alumni  is  planned  to 


identify  places  of  historic  and  nos- 
talgic value  on  campus  to  help 
University  planners.  This  fall,  the 
first  of  24  alumni  from  around  the 
world  will  be  appointed  to  a U of 
G advisory  council. 

“Alumni  are  the  bedrock  of  an 
institution,’’  Rozanski  told  the 
Alumni-in-Action  meeting. 
“You’ve  made  us  proud  by  your 
success  . . . and  we  owe  it  to  you 
to  continue  to  build  this  institution 
further.” 

Axelrod  spoke  about  his  adven- 
tures as  an  explorer  in  Brazil  and 
the  discovery  of  110-million- 
year-old  fish  fossils  on  a mountain 
in  the  Santana  Formation.  He 
donated  many  of  those  fossils  to  U 
of  G in  1989  and  has  continued  to 
support  the  development  of  the 
Institute  of  Ichthyology. 

Last  fall,  he  brought  his  famed 
quartet  of  Stradivari  instruments 
to  Ontario  for  a five-city  tour  of 
concerts  for  more  than  7,000 
schoolchildren,  alumni  and  other 
members  of  the  community. 

Most  recently,  Axelrod  signed 
over  to  Guelph  the  Canadian  and 
U.S.  patent  rights  to  a new  kind  of 
tropical  fish  food.  Prof.  David 
Noakes,  Zoology,  director  of  the 
institute,  says  U of  G scientists  are 
now  trying  to  develop  a commer- 
cial foimulation  for  the  product. 

Other  speakers  at  the  luncheon 
included  Alumni-in-Action  chair 
Ross  Hay,  UGAA  chair  Ric 
Jordan  and  Arboretum  director 
Alan  Watson.  □ 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski,  left,  thanks  U of  G benefactor  Herbert 
Axelrod  after  accepting  a cheque  for  $25,000  from  the  Ichthyologist. 

Pholo  by  Mary  Dickieson.  University  Communications 


Not  just 
another 
fish  story 

Herbert  Axelrod’s  most  recent 
contributions  to  the  library  are  just 
the  tip  of  the  shark’s  dorsal  fin. 

On  a recent  visit  to  campus,  the 
U of  G benefactor  added  three 
fish-related  books  and  book  series 
to  his  past  library  donations, 
which  already  total  200  to  300 
volumes,  says  Tim  Sauer,  head  of 
library  acquisitions.  Axelrod  also 
promised  to  donate  to  Guelph  the 
last  two  years  of  recent  titles  from 
his  publishing  companies. 

Axelrod  told  a CBC  interviewer 
during  his  visit  that  his  allegiance 
to  U of  G stems  from  common 
interests.  “Guelph  is  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  best  group  of  fish 
scientists  in  the  world,”  he  said. 

The  volumes  he  contributed  to 
the  library  reveal  this  shared  inter- 
est. They  consist  of  two  reproduc- 
tions of  multi-volume  19th-cen- 
tury fish  “atlases”  or  encyclo- 
pedias and  a book  on  the  Santana 
fossil  deposits.  All  are  published 
by  his  TFH  Publications,  the 
largest  publisher  of  zoological 
books  in  the  world. 

The  Santana  Fossil  Collection, 
edited  by  U of  G adjunct  zoology 
professor  John  Maisie  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  catalogues  the  fossil  ex- 
cavation in  northeastern  Brazil 
that  uncovered  the  110-million- 
year-old  fish  fossils  that  Axelrod 
donated  to  Guelph  in  1989.  □ 


Thank  you  to  the  people  who  help  us  live  up  to  our  promises 


Above  left:  guests  at  the 
President’s  Council 
luncheon  included 
former  Board  of  Gover- 
nors member  Donald 
McQueen  Shaver,  left, 
and  B of  G chair  Bill 
Brock.  Above  right: 
Donald  MacDonald, 
OAC  ’57,  left,  and  Cliff 
Mclssac,  OVC  *55. 
Below:  first-time  donors 
Doris  and  Pat  Gillick, 
who  contributed  through 
the  parents’  program. 


Earlier  this  spring,  U of  G hosted  more  than  200  of  its  most 
generous  donors  and  23  students  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  that 
generosity.  They  met  for  lunch  at  Creelman  Hall  and  talked  about 
their  individual  interests  and  their  shared  vision  for  the  University. 
The  donors  were  members  of  the  President’s  Council  — alum- 
ni, faculty,  staff  and  friends  who  contribute  more  than  $1,000  a 
year  to  U of  G.  Since  the  council  was  established  in  1985, 
members  have  donated  more  than  $10  million  for  scholarships, 
library  acquisitions,  building  projects.  Arboretum  activities  and 
many  other  campus  programs. 

Development  director  Marilyn  Robinson  says  her  office  looks 
to  President’s  Council  members  to  build  the  approximately  $3.2- 
million  endowment  fund  needed  to  maintain  the  $16,000 
President’s  Scholarships  that  are  awarded  each  fall  to  1 0 entering 
students. 

At  the  April  luncheon,  President’s  Council  members  met  some 
of  those  scholars,  including  Grase  Kim,  a fourth-year  student  in 
the  co-op  psychology  program. 

“Being  bom  and  raised  in  Toronto,  I had  two  of  Ontario’s 
universities  and  a polytechnical  institute  in  my  backyard,”  said 
Kim.  “The  President’s  Scholarship  was  an  invitation  to  join  the 
Guelph  community  — the  chance  to  go  beyond  my  backyard. 
Looking  back  on  my  four  years  here,  I feel  that  the  University  of 
Guelph  has  lived  up  to  its  promise  to  entice  me,  to  challenge  me, 
to  encourage  me  and  to  inspire  me.  On  behalf  of  the  scholars  of 
my  year,  of  other  years  and  of  years  to  come,  thank  you,  donors 
of  the  President’s  Council.” 

Last  year,  council  members  donated  a total  of  $ 1 .03  million.  Of 
that,  $66,594  went  directly  to  the  President’s  Scholarship  fund. 
Another  $213,643  was  designated  for  other  scholarships, 
academic  awards  and  memorial  funds. 

Council  donations  also  supported  animal  welfare,  class 
projects,  the  OVC  Learning  Centre,  the  Arboretum,  the  George 
Morris  Centre,  the  Equine  Research  Centre,  Pet  Trust,  the  library 
and  building  projects  such  as  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Among  the  357  President’s  Council  members  are  36  individuals 
who  have  been  awarded  life  memberships  because  their  total 
contributions  to  the  University  have  exceeded  $25,000. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  recognition  event,  President’s  Council 
members  receive  regular  University  publications,  library 
privileges  and  an  annual  financial  statement  highlighting  how 
their  gifts  are  being  used. 

“We’ve  come  to  rely  on  this  group  of  donors  to  help  the 
University  meet  its  commitment  to  excellence  in  education, 
research  and  service,"  says  Robinson.  “We  know  them  to  be 
extraordinary  leaders  who  share  a vision  and  a dedication  to 
education.”  □ 
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Gryphon  scores 
Winegard  Medal 


Stories  by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

Basketball  Gryphon  Tim  Mau  is  this  year’s  winner  of 
the  Winegard  Medal,  U of  G’s  most  prestigious  un- 
dergraduate award.  Established  in  1976  to  honor 
former  U of  G president  Bill  Winegard,  the  award 
recognizes  academic  achievement,  motivation, 
leadership  and  citizenship. 

Mau  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best-known  students 
on  campus  — not  a bad  beginning  for  an  aspiring 
politician.  Five  years  ago,  he  came  to  U of  G from 
North  York  as  a President’s  Scholar  and  a new 
recruit  for  the  basketball  Gryphons.  Today,  he’s 
known  as  the  Gryphons’  all-time  scoring  champion, 
a member  of  Senate,  president  of  the  campus  Liberal 
organization  and  a 1991  candidate  for  Guelph  city 
council. 

Mau  was  named  Cl  AU  Freshman  of  the  Year  in  his 
first  year  and  All-Canadian  in  each  subsequent  year. 
Gryphon  team  captain,  most  valuable  player  and 
athlete  of  the  year  several  times  over,  he  has  led 
Guelph  to  three  national  championships.  He  was 
named  to  the  OUAA  first  team  five  times  and  to  the 
OUAA  all-star  team  of  the  decade. 

Off  the  court,  Mau  has  been  a proponent  for  both 
sport  and  education.  He’s  a five-year  all-star  mem- 
ber of  the  dean’s  honor  list  and  winner  of  the  College 
of  Social  Science  Skinner  Medal  and  an  Ontario 
Graduate  Scholarship.  He  brought  recognition  to 
Guelph  by  winning  a Commonwealth  Scholarship 


Tim  Mau 


and  was  the  Ontario  finalist  in  competition  for  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship. 

Mau  completed  a double  major  in  political  studies 
and  sociology  and  is  now  enrolled  in  a joint  U of 
G/McMaster  University  MA  program  specializing 
in  public  administration.  He  will  begin  a doctor  of 
philosphy  at  Oxford  this  fall  and  hopes  to  one  day 
seek  office  as  an  MP.  □ 


Leadership , citizenship  earn  kudos 


He’s  a winning  grad 


MA  psychology  graduate  Paul 
Van  Katwyk  is  this  year’s  win- 
ner of  the  Forster  Medal.  Named 
for  the  late  Donald  Forster, 
president  of  U of  G from  1975 
to  1983,  the  award  recognizes 
academic  achievement,  motiva- 
tion, leadership  and  citizenship. 

A dedicated  and  innovative 
researcher.  Van  Katwyk  won 
two  major  external  awards  for 
his  graduate  research,  including 
the  prestigious  Wherry  Award. 
He  is  now  completing  doctoral 
studies  in  industrial  organiza- 
tional psychology  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida. 

Van  Katwyk  came  to  U of  G 
after  finishing  high  school  in 
Waterloo,  but  quit  before  com- 
pleting his  BA.  After  two  years’ 
working  in  a tire  factory,  how- 
ever. he  was  back  on  campus  to 
pursue  a career  in  the  relatively 
new  field  of  industrial  or- 
ganizational psychology. 

After  attending  a North 
American  conference  for 
graduate  schools  in  the  field. 
Van  Katwyk  volunteered  to  or- 
ganize the  next  conference  at 


Paul  van  Katwyk 


Guelph.  He  was  also  a project 
manager,  research  assistant  and 
teaching  assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  and  a 
member  of  the  graduate  studies 
committee. 

Van  Katwyk  has  done  con- 
sulting work  for  the  Minister  of 
the  Solicitor  General  of  On- 
tario, national  telecommunica- 
tions corporations  and  a retail 
chain  operation.  He  was  also  a 
counsellor  at  the  Guelph  Wel- 
lington Association  for  Com- 
munity Living.  □ 


Top  graduate  students 
nominated  for  medal 


An  undergraduate  student  from 
each  college  is  nominated  for  the 
Winegard  Medal.  The  following 
are  the  college  nominees. 

College  of  Arts 

Shirley  Senoff  of  Guelph  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the 
University’s  most  devoted  stu- 
dent senators.  A member  of 
Senate  for  three  years,  she  won  the 
1992  Walter  Vaughan  Medal  for 
her  contributions. 

Because  of  Senoff,  Senate  in- 
itiated a conferencing  system  on 
T-CoSy  to  allow  students  to  com- 
municate with  senators  and  ap- 
proved a statement  of  student 
responsibilities. 

She  served  on  numerous  com- 
mittees, chaired  the  student 
caucus  and  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  College  of  Arts  Stu- 
dent Union.  She  worked  as  a BA 
counsellor  for  two  years. 

CBS 

Paula  Wendling  of  Burlington 
received  top  honors  among  B.Sc. 
graduates  in  the  human  biology 
program.  She  will  begin  a 
master’s  program  this  fall,  with 
the  help  of  an  award  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC).  Her 
long-term  plans  include  pursuing 
a PhD. 

Wendling  came  to  Guelph  with 
a Canada  Scholarship  and  has 
maintained  high  marks,  while 
finding  time  for  campus  activities 
like  writing,  acting  and  directing 
in  the  Drama  Department  and 
competing  on  the  Guelph 
women’s  junior  water  polo  team. 

CPES 

Helena  Dryfhout’s  co-op  place- 
ments in  applied  chemistry  have 
landed  her  a permanent  job  with 
Environment  Canada’s  Atmos- 
pheric Environment  Service  in 
Downsview. 

Job  placements  have  taken  her 
far  from  her  home  town  of 
Grimsby  — to  study  rural  air 
quality  in  Hasting,  to  look  for 
ways  to  reduce  the  use  of  chlorine 
in  bleaching  pulp  for  paper 


production  in  Ottawa,  to  analyse 
the  oxygen  content  of  treated  coal 
in  Alberta  and  to  monitor  air 
quality  in  the  Arctic. 

At  home,  Dryfhout  was  a volun- 
teer for  a women’s  crisis  centre 
and  Habitat  for  Humanity. 

FACS 

Lynne  Walker  of  Burlington  is 
the  first  student  in  applied  human 
nutrition  to  seek  out  courses  in 
human  metabolism  from  Prof. 
Terry  Graham,  Human  Biology. 

She  created  a unique  program 
for  herself  in  sports  nutrition, 
which  led  to  the  field  being  recog- 
nized as  a major  area  of  study  in 
FACS.  Graham  will  supervise 
Walker  as  she  begins  a master’s 
program  this  fall  with  the  help  of 
an  NSERC  graduate  award. 

Outside  the  classroom,  Walker 
was  widely  involved  in  field 
lacrosse — co-ordinator  of  an  On- 
tario team,  co-president  of  a cam- 
pus team  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  a local  boy’s  team. 

OAC 

Despite  the  demands  of  her  co- 
op work  terms,  Pamela  Joosse  of 
Waterloo  managed  to  stay  in- 
volved in  the  campus  community 
while  posting  the  highest 
academic  average  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Land  Resource  Science  in 
the  past  25  years. 

Her  undergraduate  degree  is  in 
resources  management  and  she  is 
now  enrolled  in  U of  G’s  M.Sc. 
program  in  soil  science. 

Joosse  has  won  many  University 
awards  for  academic  excellence, 
as  well  as  an  NSERC  scholarship 
and  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Ontario  chapter  of  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Society. 

ovc 

Nancy  Charlton  of  Brantford 
came  to  U of  G as  a President’s 
Scholar  and  began  her  studies  in 
OAC,  joining  the  DVM  program 
in  her  second  year. 

She  topped  her  OVC  ’93  class, 
earned  a leadership  award  from 
the  Canadian  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  and  has  received 
numerous  scholarships  and  lead- 
ership awards  from  community 
and  women’s  groups.  She’s  also 
been  active  in  class  activities. 
College  Royal,  Jr.  Farmers  and 
intercollegiate  judging. 

Charlton  participated  in  an  inter- 
national veterinary  exchange  in 
1990  and  has  worked  in  a rural 
veterinary  practice  and  on  an  in- 
dustry research  project.  □ 


Academic  honors  to  three 


Each  year,  the  University’s 
Governor  General  Awards 
recognize  graduates  with  the 
highest  cumulative  average  in 
graduate,  undergraduate  and 
diploma  programs. 

The  graduate  recipient  for 
1992/93  is  Karen  Houle,  a PhD 
student  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy.  Originally  from 
London,  Houle  earned  an  un- 
dergraduate degree  in  biologi- 
cal science  in  1989  and  an  MA 
in  philosophy  in  1992. 

The  highest  cumulative 
average  in  an  undergraduate 
program  was  achieved  by 
Rodney  Harrison  of  Capreol,  a 
B.Sc.  graduate  in  CPES.  The 


diploma  program  recipient  is 
Michael  Wilkes  of  New 
Westminster,  B.C.,  who  earned 
an  associate  diploma  in  hor- 
ticulture from  OAC. 

Senator  recognized 

B.Sc.  student  Chris  Parent  is 
this  year’s  recipient  of  the 
Walter  Vaughan  Medal  for  his 
service  as  a student  repre- 
sentative on  Senate.  The  medal 
is  named  for  a former  secretary 
of  Senate. 

A native  of  Nepean,  Parent 
won  a President’s  Scholarship 
in  1989  and  came  to  Guelph  to 
pursue  an  interest  in  environ- 
mental issues.  □ 


A graduate  student  from  each  col- 
lege is  nominated  for  the  Forster 
Medal  each  year.  The  following 
are  the  college  nominees. 

College  of  Arts 

Jeannette  Grant’s  name  is 
familiar  to  the  awards  page  — she 
was  U of  G's  Winegard  Medallist 
in  1991. 

Originally  from  Nova  Scotia, 
she  taught  elementary  school  in 
several  provinces  before  finding 
her  way  to  Guelph.  She  completed 
an  honors  BA  in  1991  and  an  MA 
in  history  this  year. 

As  a student.  Grant  served  on  a 
task  force  to  examine  under- 
graduate curriculum,  worked  with 
the  College  of  Arts  Student  Union 
to  develop  two  scholarships  and 
served  on  the  Alma  Mater  Fund 
Advisory  Council. 

In  the  community.  Grant  in- 
itiated a civic  committee  to  seek 
ways  to  preserve  the  city’s  histori- 
cal records. 

CPES 

Eric  Brown’s  PhD  program  took 
both  an  interdisciplinary  and  in- 
tercollegiate approach.  A member 
of  the  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre 
for  Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry, 
he  was  the  recipient  of  the  centre’s 
annual  graduate  award. 

He  has  accepted  an  NSERC 
postdoctoral  fellowship  and  is 
now  at  Harvard  Medical  School  as 
part  of  a world-renowned  en- 
zymology  research  team. 

Brown  came  to  U of  G to  study 
food  science,  earning  a B.Sc.  in 
1987  and  an  M.Sc.  in  1989.  Col- 
laborative research  at  Guelph  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a novel  process 
for  the  manipulation  of  fats  and 
oils  that  has  generated  both  scien- 
tific and  industrial  interest. 

FACS 

Mary  Goettler  of  Fergus  earned 
a BA  from  Guelph  in  1978.  After 
spending  several  years  working 
with  children  and  seniors  in  the 
social  service  field,  she  returned 
to  complete  an  M.Sc.  in  family 
relations  and  human  develop- 
ment. She  is  now  a counsellor  in 


the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre. 

As  a graduate  student.  Goettler 
worked  as  a teaching  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Family 
Studies,  completed  500  hours  of 
therapy  internship,  served  as 
project  leader  for  a seniors’  visita- 
tion program  and  helped  or- 
ganized both  the  annual  sexuality 
conference  and  the  1992  Women 
in  Therapy  Conference. 

OAC 

Peter  Amer  is  another  Guelph 
researcher  whose  work  crossed 
disciplinary  boundaries  at  U of  G. 
He  was  based  in  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
but  his  PhD  thesis  on  the 
economic  evaluation  of  beef 
genotypes  was  chosen  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  as  its 
nomination  for  a North  American 
competition. 

The  Swiss-bom  scientist  is  now 
back  in  Zurich  at  the  Institute  of 
Animal  Sciences,  doing  postdoc- 
toral research  on  economic 
aspects  of  cattle  breeding. 

At  Guelph,  Amer  was  captain  of 
the  campus  squash  club  and  most 
valuable  player  on  the  intercol- 
legiate squash  team  in  1991. 

OVC 

Chris  O’Callaghan  of  Kingston 
earned  a DVM  in  1989,  com- 
pleted an  M.Sc.  in  population 
medicine  by  course  work  in  1992 
and  has  just  completed  on-site 
serological  testing  in  Kenya  for  a 
PhD.  He  plans  to  begin  postdoc- 
toral studies  at  London’s  Imperial 
College  this  fall. 

O’Callaghan’s  research  in- 
volves diagnosis  and  impact  as- 
sessment of  tick-borne  diseases  of 
cattle  on  small-scale  farms  in 
Kenya.  His  work  in  tropical  dis- 
eases earned  him  a grant  from  the 
Medical  Research  Council. 

O’Callaghan  is  licensed  by  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  Association 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  as  a meat  inspec- 
tor. He  was  a member  of  OVC’s 
student  animal-care  committee-^ 
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Community 


— — The  last  time  loan  rates 
tj  were  this  low . . . 

. . you  thought  a steroid  was 
a sound  system." 

822-1072 

YV  T Guelph  & Wellington 
<\'  V Credit^  Union 


■Wfs> 


Classifieds 


Notices 


For  sale 


1985  VW  Jetta,  standard  four-speed, 
light  grey,  four-door,  sunroof,  Melody, 
Ext.  4419  or  836-6264  after  5 p.m. 

1985  Pontiac  Grand  AM.  two-door, 
four-cylinder  automatic,  Ext.  3924  or 
822-7899  after  5 p.m. 

Antique  dining  room  set,  late  Victorian, 
nine  pieces,  Maryann,  Ext.  8313. 

Garden  shed,  metal,  eight  feet  by  10 
feet,  824-7181. 

Insulated  truck  cap  for  Chevy  pickup, 
Ext.  6690  or  821-7056  after  5:30  p.m. 

New  large-size  dog  cages/crates; 
Purina  Rodent  Diet,  Guinea  Pig  Diet, 


Rabbit  Diet  High  Fibre,  Ext.  4309. 

1988  Ford  Mustang,  four-cylinder  en- 
gine, certified,  127,000  highway 
kilometres,  821-8406  or  824-7033. 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  cottage,  private  island 
on  Newboro  Lake,  45  minutes  north  of 
Kingston,  $250  a week,  836-0098  or 
1-613-733-6152  Monday  to  Friday  or 
1-613-272-2242  weekends. 


Three-bedroom  brick  cottage  near 
River  Recreation  Trail,  available  June 
1 5,  $600  a month  plus  utilities  for  sum- 
mer, $950  for  September  to  the  end  of 
August  1994,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
Ext.  3868  or  824-7230. 


Three-bedroom  cottage,  private 
waterfront,  Haliburton  Highlands, 
available  weekly  in  July  and  August, 
856-2339  evenings. 

Spacious  two  storey  one-bedroom 
apartment,  Dublin  and  Cork  streets, 
available  now,  $557  a month  plus 
utilities,  Ext.  4670  or  824-5715. 


Wanted 


Basketball  hoop,  net,  backboard, 
cheap,  Ext.  6690. 


Available 


Two  to  three  yards  of  fill  (top- 
soil/gravel/stone/sand mix)  for  some- 
one who  can  use  and  move  it,  south 
end  of  Guelph,  Ext.  2882  or  763-0675. 

Full-time  child  care  for  July  and 
August,  will  come  to  your  home, 
Meredith,  837-2723. 


Answers  to  crossword 
on  page  7 


Drawing  on  the  senses 

Join  Arboretum  naturalists 
Donna  MacWilliam  and  Chris 
Earley  for  a program  aimed  at 
increasing  sensory  perception 
through  drawing  June  23  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre.  No  ex- 
perience is  necessaiy.  Register 
at  Ext.  2113  or  2358  by  June  1 8. 

Remember  to  write 

Before  you  leave  campus  for 
summer  holidays,  remember  to 
send  in  your  entry  for  the 
Guelph  Alumnus  writing  com- 
petition. Submissions  of  poetry, 
short  stories  and  essays  must  be 
postmarked  or  delivered  to  Uni- 
versity Communications  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre 
by  July  31.  The  competition  is 
open  to  everyone  except  Uni- 
versity Communications  staff 
and  the  Alumnus  advisory 
board.  Winners  of  the  $500, 
$300  and  $200  prizes  will  be 
announced  in  September.  For  a 
list  of  rules,  call  Ext.  8706. 


Continued  from  page  1 

review  in  the  fourth  year. 

Those  applying  for  University 
jobs,  employees  and  supervisors 
of  employees  with  disabilities 


BBQ  design 

The  Community  Barbecue 
Committee  is  looking  for  a 
design  to  use  on  posters  and  T- 
sbirts  for  this  year’s  barbec  ue,  to 
be  held  July  8.  The  wording  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  design  is 
“Our  Community  Barbecue 
’93.”  The  design  must  be  no 
larger  than  10  x 12  inches  and 
must  use  no  more  than  four 
colors.  The  chosen  designer  will 
receive  special  recognition  at 
the  barbecue.  Designs  must  be 
submitted  by  June  8 to  B.J. 
Sharp,  Activities  Committee, 
Centra l Studen t Association, 
Room  273,  University  Centre. 
Volunteers  are  also  needed  to 
help  out  at  the  barbecue.  To  sign 
up,  call  Ext.  6748. 

Shop  to  close 

The  Department  of  Chemistry’s 
glass-blowing  shop  will  be 
closed  from  June  24  to  Aug.  3 
inclusive. 


must  apply  for  the  funds.  Applica- 
tions will  be  reviewed  by  a sub- 
group of  the  consultative  group. 
But  “the  application  process  will 
not  unnecessarily  delay  accom- 
modation,” said  Heath.  If  re- 
quired, interim  arrangements  will 
be  made. 

“This  isn’t  about  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  access  to  funding,” 
she  said.  “Our  goal  is  to  encourage 
departments  to  hire  and  provide 
ongoing  support  for  people  with 
disabilities.” 

Funding  guidelines  and  applica- 
tions will  be  drafted  over  the  sum- 
mer and  distributed  in  September. 
Applicants  are  encouraged  not  to 
wait  to  make  inquiries.  Call  Ext. 
3474  or  TDD  (Telephone  Device 
for  the  Deaf)  at  767-0615.  □ 


Our  people 


A retirement  party  for  Joan 
Goddard,  lab  co-ordinator  in  the 
Department  of  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces, will  be  held  June  22  at  6:30 
p.m.  at  the  Victoria  Park  Golf  Club 
West.  Cost  is  $24.  RSVP  to  Ann 
Stride  at  Ext.  3754  by  June  15.  □ 


CONGRA  TULA  TIONS ! 

Don'  l forget  to  send  a card  from  the  Olde  P aper  Mill. 

The 

767-6027  OCde  Paper  Mill  767_6027 

Off  the  Square  on  the  Baker  Street  Walkway  ♦ Downlown  Guelph 
. Easy  1 Hour  Free  Parking  in  Baker  Street  Parking  Lot  f 


London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in  University  ol Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 
Aparvnenls  01  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rates  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  lor  Business/TourislTravellers 
Casco tt  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 

519-856-4412  or  FAX  519-856-4087 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

763-6436 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 


Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ♦ Guelph 


V ehicles  for  Surplus 

Transportation  Services  has  the  following  uncertified 
vehicles  for  sale  and  will  be  sold  on  a closed  bid  basis 

1 . 1 only  — 1969  Ford  Tilt  and  Roll,  model  N600,  serial  no. 
N60CUF72834. 

2.  1 only  — 1986  Chevrolet  5 passenger  van,  model  G10, 
serial  no.  2GCDG 1 5N 1 G4 1278,  requires  engine  work. 

A1  bids  should  be  directed  to  Paul  Cook,  Transportation 
Services.  Included  on  the  bid  should  be  the  amount, 
date,  name,  department  and  extension. 

Closing  date:  June  11, 1993 
Bids  will  be  opened:  June  14, 1993. 


Fund  to  encourage  hiring 


iBRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

"SERVICES  INC. 

Specializing  in: 

Mutual  Funds 
Retirement  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Estate  Planning 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (519)  821-8246 
Fax  (51 9)  836-8807 


TASTY  & CONVENIENT 
FOR  THE  BBQ: 

■k  lemon-rosemary  chicken  breasts 
★ chunky  chic-a-bobs 
and  fresh,  wholesome  store-made  salads 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortrlght  just  oft  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


* Koruight 


U ol  G 

I 


We're  not  just  tables  & chairs! 

• Finished  & Unfinished  i 

• Pine  & Oak  ^ Jh 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barstools/Kitchen  Stools 

• Armoires,  Bookcases 

• Residential  & Institutional 


1 


ONTARIO  TABLE  & CHAIR  INC, 

660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 

Tues.-Wed.  10-6 

837-0483  Hr*  SJ 
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Calendar 


Wednesday,  June  2 

Cycling  Club  - A 29-kilometre 
trip  to  Maryhill  leaves  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - Daphne 
Goring  of  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
discusses  “S-Receptor  Kinase 
Genes  and  Self-Incompatibility  in 
Brassica  Napus"  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

Concert  - The  Dowlais  Male 
Choir  from  Wales  performs  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $12  general,  $10  for 
students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  from  Concert  Manage- 
ment, Carden  Street  Music  and 
Hallmark-Plume  and  Parchment. 

Thursday,  June  3 

Equine  Research  Centre/ 
Pathology  Seminar  - “Dissecting 
the  Equine  Immune  System  with 
Monoclonal  Antibodies”  is  the 
topic  of  Paul  Lunn  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  at  noon  in  OVC 
Learning  Centre  1713. 

Friday,  June  4 

Lecture  - Masataka  Ishida, 
second  secretary  of  the  public 
relations  and  press  attache  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy  in  Ottawa,  will 
discuss  the  Japanese  educational 
system  at  1 1 a.m.  in  MacKinnon 
227.  The  talk  is  sponsored  by  the 
Japan  Committee,  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  and  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Claudia 
Jimenez  discusses  “Abortion  in 


Around  town 


On  the  art  scene 

“Thank  You,  Now  Pass  the  Cap- 
puccino,” an  exhibit  of  sculpture 
and  weaving  by  Rick  Dzupina, 
opens  June  3 at  7 p.m.  at  the  Ser- 
vice Hardware  Gallery  and  runs 
until  June  26. 

Children  in  song 

The  Guelph  Children  Singers, 
directed  by  Linda  Beaupre,  wrap 
up  their  second  season  with  a 
spring  concert,  “With  a Voice  of 
Singing,”  June  6 at  3 p.m.  at  Chal- 
mers United  Church.  Tickets  are 
$ 1 0 for  adults,  $6  for  students  and 
seniors,  and  are  available  at  the 
door  or  at  Carden  Street  Music 
Shop. 

Eramosa  on  film 

Dignity  and  Grace,  a one-hour 
documentary  about  the  making  of 
the  Eramosa  community  play.  The 
Spirit  ofShivaree,  will  be  the  high- 
light of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wellington  County  Historical 
Society  June  7 at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives.  Producers  Charlie  Fox 
and  Mark  Hamilton  chronicle  the 
making  of  the  1990  play  and  its 
lasting  effect  on  Rockwood  and 
Eramosa  Township. 

Dream  sweepstakes 

The  Guelph-Wellington  Counsel- 
ling Centre  offers  a chance  to  win 
a trip  for  two  to  England,  a print  by 
local  artist  Mary  Dawn  Roberts,  a 
romantic  night  for  two  at  Guelph’s 
Willow  Manor  or  50  other  prizes. 
The  draw  will  take  place  June  10 
from  7 to  10  p.m.  at  the  Springfield 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  Tickets 
are  $25  and  are  available  by  call- 
ing Kathryn  Elton  at  824-2431. 


Angora  Goats"  at  noon  in  OVC 
1642. 

SCID  Mouse  Workshop  - 
Jonathon  Sprent  of  the  Scripps 
Research  Institute  in  California  is 
guest  speaker  at  an  informal  two- 
day  workshop  examining  the  use 
of  SCID  mice  in  research.  Cost  is 
$45.  To  register,  call  Prof.  Anne 
Croy,  Biomedical  Sciences,  at 
Ext.  4915  or  Kim  Best  at  Ext. 
4918. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 

Prof.  Laura  Nagy  discusses 
“Nutritional  Modulation  of 
cAMP  Signal  Transduction”  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  306. 

Cycling  club  - A 25-km  off-road 
ride  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  June  6 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  ride  to 
Arkell  and  Crieff  leaves  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m. 
Arboretum  - Celebrate  spring 
with  nature  walks  at  1 and  3:30 
p.m.  and  a performance  by  the 
Guelph  Concert  Band  at  2:30  p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Concert 
tickets  are  $3  for  adults,  $1  for 
children. 

Concert  - Instrumentalist  James 
Gordon  performs  a benefit  con- 
cert for  the  Halton  Waldorf 
School  and  the  Arboretum  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  Bookshelf,  the 
Arboretum  and  the  school. 

Wednesday,  June  9 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Shoukat 
Dedhar  of  Sunnybrook  Health 


Alternative  education 

The  Wellington  Community  Co- 
operative School,  scheduled  to 
open  in  September,  will  hold  an 
information  night  June  9 at  7 p.m. 
at  Waverley  Drive  Public  School. 
The  school  will  stress  a holistic 
approach  to  learning  for  students 
from  kindergarten  to  Grade  6. 

Udderly  important 

Celebrate  Dairy  Days  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  Museum  and 
learn  about  the  importance  of 
dairy  products  to  your  health  June 
12  and  13.  The  museum  is  located 
off  Highway  401  at  Milton. 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Vicki 
Sabino,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies,  is 
June  10  at  10  a.m.  in  FACS  233. 
The  thesis  is  “Adolescent  In- 
dividuation and  Identity  Forma- 
tion Following  Parental  Death  and 
the  Mediating  Role  of  Coping.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Carol 
Markstrom  Adams.  □ 


Sciences  Centre  in  Toronto  dis- 
cusses “Tyrosine  Phosphoryla- 
tion and  p21  ras  Activation 
Involved  in  Integrin-Mediated 
Signal  Transduction”  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 
Cycling  Club  - A 19-km  ride 
along  Silvercreek  Parkway  and 
the  Victoria  Road  extension 
leaves  the  UC  south  doors  at  5 
p.m. 

Arboretum  - Graduate  zoology 
student  Ian  Adams  discusses  the 
nocturnal  habits  of  the  southern 
flying  squirrel  and  leads  a night 
hike  at  8 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 
Cost  is  $4.  Register  at  Ext.  2113. 

Friday,  June  11 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Tammy  Jackson 
discusses  “The  Effects  of  Dietary 
Nicotinic  Acid  and  Nicotinamide 
on  Cellular  NAD+,  Poly(ADP- 
ribose),  and  in  vivo  Carcino- 
genesis” at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  306. 
Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 


Worship 


Convocation 

keepsake 

A souvenir  publication  is 
being  distributed  to  graduates 
and  their  guests  at  convoca- 
tion. Produced  by  University 
Communications,  the  12- 
page  mini-yearbook  features 
a trip  down  memory  lane  by 
student  Marty  Williams,  an 
insightful  — if  unscientific — 
survey  of  students  and  a quiz. 
Moments  of  athletic  prowess 
and  student  life  are  captured 
in  photos.  For  a copy  of  this 
year’s  Convocation  issue,  call 
Ext.  6582.  □ 


The  “Activation  Pathways  in  the 
Bovine  Platelet"  is  the  topic  of 
graduate  student  Lynn  Cheryk  at 
noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  off-road 
ride  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  12 

Arboretum  - Arboretum  director 
Alan  Watson  and  naturalist  Chris 
Earley  lead  a four-hour  walk 
through  the  Arboretum’s  varied 
habitats  to  identify  breeding  birds 


by  sight  and  sound.  The  walk 
leaves  the  nature  centre  at  7 a.m. 
Register  by  June  10  at  Ext.  2113 
or  2358. 

Sunday,  June  13 

Cycling  Club  - A 42 -km  tour  to 
Hespeler  and  Maryhill  leaves 
from  the  UC  at  10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  June  15 

Cycling  Club  - A general  meet- 
ing begins  at  7 p.m.  in  Athletics 
Centre  203. 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10:10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 


Green  planning 

The  Guelph  Round  Table  on  the 
Environment  and  Economy,  a 
volunteer  group  that  is  collecting 
public  input  on  a green  plan  for  the 
city  of  Guelph,  will  hold  a wrap- 
up  session  June  8 from  7 to  9 p.m. 
at  Central  School.  □ 
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Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


5,r.  r~“  cent  copies 

o J On  recycled  paper 

r^T?  BEST 
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At  the  UC  Box  Office 

PUZZLING  THINGS  FOR 
, f INQUIRING  MINDS 

• ^4#'  ’'"  ;§• 

WON#FUL  8“2 

V 160  Wyndhwn  Sl  N.  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 

ACROSS 


1.  Gan  net 
6.  Shut  out 
11.  Old  maids 

13.  Dinner  jacket 

14.  Very  nearly 

15.  Seven  things 

16.  Bird  bill 

17.  Actress  Daly 

19.  Cereal  spike 

20.  Bitter  vetch 
22.  Wire  nail 
24.  Links  cry 
26.  Small 

children 
30.  One  of  the 
Furies 

32.  Oily 
hydrocarbon 

33.  Accrues 

35.  Fencing 
weapon 

36.  Approach 

37.  Tokyo  once 

38.  Transparent 
resin 

40.  Russian 
negative 
42.  Throw  lazily 
45.  Watch  a card 
game 

47.  Riding  school 

49.  Flowering 
shrub 

50.  Thread 
cylinders 

51.  Satiated 

52.  Sea  eagles 


DOWN 


1.  Stretch 
across 

2.  Shield 
border,  in 
Heraldry 

3.  Moved 
heavily 

4.  Fuss 

5.  Cozy  retreats 

6.  To  be  paid 

7.  Cut  red  tape 

8.  Greek  B 

9.  Hebrew 
month 

10.  Fishing  pole 

12.  Pen  for  swine 

13.  Vacuum 
bottle 

18.  Basketball 
league 

21.  Bring  to 

acquiescence 

23.  Before  D 

24.  Remote 

25.  Shout  of 
approval 

26.  Spectacular 


windfall 

27.  “The  Little 
corporal" 

28.  Single  unit 

29.  Visualize 
31.  Week  day: 

abbr. 

34.  Desiring  drink 

37.  Public 
warehouse 

38.  Singer 
Minnelli 

39.  Blind  as  — 
41.  German  river 

43.  Stare  at 

44.  Actress 
Armstrong 

45.  Dutch 
cupboard 

46.  Spread  for 
drying 

48.  And  not 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  6 
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UV  rays  can  be  harmful  to  animals 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Like  humans,  pets  are  sensitive  to  sunlight,  and 
sunscreen  should  be  used  to  protect  their  body  areas 
not  covered  by  hair,  says  Prof.  Brian  Wilcock, 
Pathology. 

This  means  sunscreen  protection  is  needed  for 
the  ears,  nose  and  eyelids  of  cats  and  dogs,  with 
the  ears  of  cats  and  the  noses  of  dogs  at  greatest 
risk.  White-skinned  animals  with  thin  hair  are  at 
higher  risk  than  animals  with  dark  pigment  and 
thick  hair. 

“Use  a large  measure  of  common  sense,”  advises 
Wilcock.  “Dogs  and  cats  do  get  sunburned.” 

As  in  humans,  increased  exposure  to  ultraviolet 
light  is  linked  to  several  types  of  skin  cancer  and 
ocular  problems  in  animals.  The  prevalence  of 
these  diseases  is  expected  to  rise  with  increased 
exposure  to  UV  rays,  he  says. 


Health  problems  related  to  UV  rays  are  corre- 
lated to  altitude  and  sunlight  hours.  There  are 
marked  geographic  variations.  Animals  living  in 
areas  where  the  climate  is  sunny,  such  as  Alberta, 
the  Rockies  and  Saskatchewan,  have  a greater 
tendency  towards  cancers  and  non-cancerous  skin 
diseases  than  animals  living  in  cloudy  climates. 

It’s  impossible  to  measure  any  recent  increases 
in  these  diseases,  says  Wilcock,  because  the  effect 
of  UV  rays  on  animals  is  a new  area  of  study,  and 
no  central  data  collection  system  exists. 

Malignant  melanoma,  the  second  most  common 
sunlight-associated  skin  cancer  in  humans,  is  not 
seen  often  in  animals,  most  likely  because  they  are 
covered  with  hair,  he  says.  Melanomas  are  quite 
prevalent  in  dogs,  but  they  affect  the  mouth,  eye 
and  toe  — all  areas  not  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
much  sunlight. 

Wild  animals  are  prone  to  the  same  effects  of 
sunlight  as  domestic  animals,  but  seem  to  have  a 
lower  risk  because  most  have  dark  pigmentation. 
Even  fish,  however,  are  prone  to  retinal  disease 
and  cataracts  when  exposed  to  excess  sunlight. 

Several  skin  tumors  in  animals  can  be  linked  to 
sunlight.  Horses,  cattle  and  cats  are  susceptible  to 
ocular  squamous  sarcoma  or  skin  cancer  of  the 
eyelid.  This  disease  has  a significant  economic 
impact  on  breeding  animals  used  in  the  cattle 
industry,  says  Wilcock.  For  this  reason,  efforts  are 
now  under  way  to  breed  Hereford  cattle  with  pig- 
mented skin  around  the  eyes  instead  of  their  dis- 
tinctive white  eye  patches. 

"It  is  the  human  manipulation  of  Mother  Nature 
that  produces  whole  lines  of  white  animals,"  he 
says. 

Dogs  and  cats  can  develop  sunlight-induced  vas- 
cular tumors  that  may  be  life-threatening.  As  in 
humans,  early  detection  is  important,  says 
Wilcock.  Long-nosed  dog  breeds  are  prone  to  an 
ulcerative  skin  disease  variously  known  as  nasal 
solar  dermatitis,  discoid  lupus  or  collienose,  which 
is  either  initiated  or  made  worse  by  sunlight.  □ 


Access  phones  help  ensure  security 


It’s  called  a pizza  phone,  but  it 
doesn't  look  anything  like  a flat 
Italian  pie. 

It’s  actually  an  intercom-like 
box  at  the  main  entrance  to  each 
campus  residence  that  allows 
visitors,  including  people  deliver- 
ing pizza,  to  dial  up  a room  and 
contact  the  occupant.  The  year- 
old  system  has  proven  a valuable 
way  of  granting  access  to  residen- 
ces after  they’re  locked  up. 


Fourteen  of  the  phones  were  in- 
stalled after  residence  lock-up 
time  changed  from  1 1 p.m.  to  8 
p.m.  to  address  security  concerns, 
says  Blair  Capes,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  Student  Housing  Services. 
The  system  turns  the  doors  into 
controlled  entrances  akin  to  those 
in  apartment  buildings.  “You 
either  have  to  have  a key  or  the 
person  you  contact  has  to  come  to 
get  you  at  the  door,”  he  says. 


A visitor  to  a residence  simply 
punches  in  the  telephone  exten- 
sion of  the  person  to  be  contacted 
and  is  connected  to  the  room. 

For  those  who  don’t  know  a 
resident’s  extension,  they  can 
push  a button  to  reach  a porter’s 
desk  for  information. 

Vandalism  of  the  phones  has 
been  minimal,  says  Capes. 
“People  seem  to  respect  them  and 
what  they’re  there  for.”  □ 


Freshness,  Selection 
and  Savings 
EVERYDAY! 


Green  Beans 

hand-picked 

79% 

Sunkist  Oranges 
49®/lb  Size  113 
Green  Peppers 

69% 


Mangos 

2/51.00  or 

56.49/case 

Limes 

5/99® 

Medium  Tomatoes 

69®/  ib 


Show  your  U of  G I.D.  card  or 
mention  this  ad  and  get  5%  off! 


FRUIT  MARKET 

Taste  the  Freshness  ot  Niagara" 


Call  our  Hotline  for 
Daily  Super  Specials 

767-2867 

Corner  of  Edinburgh  & Stone  Road 
beside  Pizza  Hut 


Close  to  2,000  graduate 
at  spring  convocation 


Some  1,800  undergraduates  and 
158  graduate  students  are  receiv- 
ing degrees  and  diplomas  this 
week  during  spring  convocation 
ceremonies  on  Johnston  Green.  At 
the  ceremonies,  U of  G is  bestow- 
ing seven  honorary  degrees,  two 
professor  emeritus  honors,  a 
medal  of  merit  and  an  alumni 
medal  of  achievement. 

Honorary  doctor  of  science 
degrees  are  going  to  nutritionist 
Joyce  Beare-Rogers,  engineer 
Alan  Davenport  and  veterinary 
pathologist  Leon  Saunders. 
Honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees 
are  being  presented  to  sociologist 
Helen  Abell  and  agriculturist 
George  Morris.  Honorary  doctor 
of  letters  degrees  are  being 
awarded  to  literary  scholar  Gilles 
Marcotte  and  economist  Richard 
Lipsey. 

The  title  of  University  professor 
emeritus  is  being  bestowed  on 
retired  botany  professor  Donald 
Britton  and  retired  engineering 
professor  Walter  Bilanski. 
Retired  veterinary  science  profes- 
sor Tom  Hulland  is  receiving  a 
medal  of  merit.  The  U of  G Alum- 
ni  Association’s  medal  of 


achievement  is  being  presented  to 
biologist  John  Gunn  of  Sudbury, 
a 1987  PhD  graduate  of  Guelph. 

The  alumni  medal  recognizes  a 
graduate  of  the  last  15  years  for 
contributions  to  country,  com- 
munity, profession  or  the  world  of 
arts  and  letters. 

A biologist  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 
Gunn  has  been  widely  recognized 
for  his  contributions  to  the  study 
of  acid  rain  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  industrially  damaged  ecosys- 
tems. 

At  today’s  morning  ceremony, 
Beare-Rogers  gives  the  convoca- 
tion address  to  College  of  Biologi- 
cal Science  students.  In  the  after- 
noon, Davenport  will  address 
CPES  graduates  and  Saunders 
will  address  the  graduating  class 
of  OVC.  Abell  will  address  FACS 
graduates  June  4 at  10  a.m.  And 
Morris  will  address  graduating 
OAC  students  at  2:30  p.m. 

In  case  of  inclement  weather,  the 
ceremonies  will  be  held  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  After  each 
ceremony,  a reception  will  be  held 
for  the  graduates  and  their  guests 
in  Creelman  Hall.  □ 


Spring  Cleaning? 

Let  us  do  your  carpets. 

♦ carpet  cleaning 

♦ upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 


STEAMATIC 

the  total  cleaning  service 


call  today  836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 

At  your  service! 


You  are  invited  to  attend 
an  informative  presentation  on 

Building  & Retaining  Your  Wealth 

Presented  by 
Clara  M.  Marett 

Financial  Advisor,  Midland  Walwyn  Capital  Inc. 

Michael  Dienst,  Tax  Director 

Deloitte  Touche 

Diane  Kennedy-Squires,  Lawyer 

Smith,  Smith,  Law  Firm 


Plan  to  attend 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1993 
Cutten  Club,  190  College  St.  East,  Guelph 
RSVP  822-8830 

Refreshments  7:00  p.m. 
Presentation  7:30  p.m. 

Question  period  following  presentation 


MIDLAND  WALWYN 

BLUE  CHIP  THINKING™ 

™ Blue  Chip  Thinking  is  a trademark  of  Midland  Walwyn  Capital  Inc. 


Thought  for  the  week 

We  must  open  the  doors  of  opportunity.  But  we 
must  also  equip  our  people  to  walk  through 
those  doors. 

^Discover 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  DOWNTOWN 

r^UELPH 
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Mordechai  Rozanski,  right,  dons  the  presidential  cap  as  he  is  installed  by  Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander. 

Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Services 


Coming  home 

Rozanski  installed  as  sixth  president,  vice-chancellor 


The  June  1 installation  of  U of  G’s 
sixth  president  and  vice-chancel- 
lor was  a kind  of  homecoming. 

After  25  years  in  the  United 
States  as  a professor  and  ad- 
ministrator, President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  — who  first  came  to 
Canada  from  Poland  in  1953  - — 
has  returned  to  take  up  his  new 
position  at  Guelph.  On  hand  to 
celebrate  the  homecoming  was  a 
delegation  of  30  members  of  his 
family,  including  his  mother  from 
Montreal. 

In  his  installation  address, 
Rozanski  said  it  is  time  for  the 
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More  job  fact  sheet 
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The  class  of  '93  has 
its  day  4 

Get  your  bid  in  at 
Alumni  Weekend  . . .10 

Calendar .11 


University  to  review  and  renew  its 
commitment  to  structures  and 
programs  that  promote  its  educa- 
tional mission  and  to  re-establish 
fiscal  stability  through  increas- 
ingly creative  approaches. 

“We  shall  require  a sense  of 
community  now  more  than  at  any 
other  time,”  he  said. 

Expressing  optimism  in 
Guelph’s  ability  to  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenges ahead,  the  president  said 
his  role  is  to  help  “foster  an 
emerging  collective  institutional 
vision.”  (See  full  text  of  his  instal- 
lation address  on  page  3.) 

T wenty-three  of  Rozanski ’s  col- 
leagues from  the  American  in- 
stitutions where  he  served  made 
the  journey  north  to  share  in  the 
festivities. 

Among  the  U.S.  dignitaries  was 
Norman  Smith,  president  of  Wag- 
ner College,  where  Rozanski  was 
vice-president  for  academic  af- 
fairs and  provost  before  coming  to 
U of  G. 

“I  have  never  been  associated 
with  anyone  of  his  talent,  drive 
and  dedication,”  Smith  said  of 
Rozanski.  "No  stone  will  go  un- 
turned in  his  effort  to  get  what  is 
necessary  for  the  University  of 


Guelph.  ...  You  have  every 
reason  to  be  optimistic." 

Another  former  colleague, 
Walter  Kaelber,  chair  of 
Wagner’s  faculty  of  humanities, 
broached  the  collegial  aspects  of 
Rozanski’s  past  efforts. 

“He  is  a consummate  admin- 
istrator with  no  need  to  assume 
administrative  airs,"  he  said. 
“You  will  find  your  new  president 
to  be  open  and  consultative." 

Other  greetings  were  given  by 
MP  Bill  Winegard,  Ontario  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food 
Elmer  Buchanan,  Ontario  Mini- 
ster of  Education  and  Training 
Dave  Cooke,  Guelph  Mayor  John 
Counsell,  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  president  Peter 
George  and  representatives  of 
faculty,  staff  and  student  groups. 

University  of  Toronto  president 
Robert  Prichard,  representing  the 
Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  Canada,  welcomed 
Rozanski’s  homecoming.  “He 
will  bring  new  energy  for  the 
challenges  that  we  face,”  said 
Prichard.  ‘Today  marks  the  return 
of  a Canadian  after  20  years  away. 
Congratulations  and  welcome 
home."  □ 


A smaller  Senate? 
New  semester  system? 

Committee  presents  ideas  for  change 


What  do  you  think  about  a smaller 
Senate,  changing  the  semester  sys- 
tem and  merging  departments? 
The  Academic  Restructuring 
Committee  wants  to  know. 

It  wants  to  know  what  you  — 
faculty,  staff  and  students  — think 
of  several  other  changes  discussed 
in  a progress  report,  printed  in  full 
in  this  issue  of  At  Guelph. 

The  report  will  go  to  Senate  June 
15.  Then,  over  the  next  few 
months,  the  14-member  commit- 
tee will  seek  responses  from  spe- 
cially created  focus  groups  to  its 
proposals  for  improving  the 
delivery  of  academic  programs.  A 
final  report  will  be  presented  to 
Senate  in  June  1994. 

Over  the  past  eight  months, 
committee  members  have  met 
with  deans,  chairs  and  repre- 
sentatives of  employee  and  stu- 
dent groups.  With  the  needs  of 
students  in  mind,  they  have  iden- 
tified academic  administrative 
structures  — from  how  programs 
are  offered  to  how  faculty  are 
grouped  — that  could  be  changed 
to  improve  education.  They  were 
also  concerned  about  making  the 
existing  structure  more  efficient. 

Changes  the  committee  wants  to 
explore  further  are: 

■ a reduction  of  Senate  by  half, 

■ degree  programs  that  en- 
courage independent  and  inter- 
active learning; 

■ simplified  curricula; 

■ smaller  program  committees 


with  a stronger  role  in  cur- 
riculum planning  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Univer- 
sity’s learning  objectives; 

■ designating  a portion  of  faculty 
teaching  time  as  "University 
time"  to  allow  for  participation 
in  interdisciplinary  and  inter- 
departmental programs; 

■ a modified  semester  system: 

■ a new  timetabling  system; 

■ restructuring  for  international 
opportunities; 

■ restructuring  first-year  pro- 
grams; 

■ merger  of.  or  greater  collabora- 
tion among,  departments  and 
schools; 

■ lifelong  learning  initiatives; 
and 

■ technological  support  of  teach- 
ing and  research. 

The  committee  was  established 
last  September  to  come  up  with  a 
blueprint  for  change  in  the 
academic  administration.  The  in- 
if/af/ve  follows  a major  ad- 
ministrative overhaul  of  non- 
academic  departments  through 
the  internal  review.  It  has  been 
undertaken  as  the  province 
proceeds  with  its  own  examina- 
tion of  the  Ontario  university  sys- 
tem as  a whole. 

Chaired  by  acting  academic 
vice-president  Leonard  Conolly. 
the  committee  was  created  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning.  □ 


Co-op  jobs  come  up  short 


Fewer  jobs  and  more  competi- 
tion mean  more  co-op  students 
have  been  unable  to  find  study- 
related  employment  this  sum- 
mer compared  with  last  year. 

A May  report  by  Career  Ser- 
vices says  co-op  students  in  en- 
gineering, physics,  computing 
and  information  science  and 
social  work  are  finding  it  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  find  jobs. 

This  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
co-op  co-ordinators  who  pre- 
dicted in  January  that  employ- 
ment opportunities  would 
decline  in  1993. 

Last  year,  1 6 students  out  of 
a total  of  270  failed  to  find 
study-related  work.  This  year, 
about  40  out  of 280  may  be  out 


of  luck,  says  co-op  co-or- 
dinator Nancy  McPherson. 

Co-op  students  have  to  com- 
pete with  regular  students  sear- 
ching for  summer  work.  But 
this  year,  there  are  also  fewer 
jobs  all  round,  partly  because 
of  cutbacks  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  she  says. 

Those  who  can't  find  study- 
related  work  are  enrolling  in 
summer  courses  or  doing 
volunteer  work  „and  taking 
part-time  jobs,  McPherson 
says. 

"The  increase  in  enrolment  in 
the  spring  semester  on  campus 
reflects  the  depressed  job 
market.”  □ 
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Redoubling  their  efforts 


Getting  four  legs  up  on  the  com- 
petition during  the  June  2 Bike- 
to-Work  Week  challenge  are 
David  Ward,  front,  and  Rob 
Witherspoon  of  Independent 


Study.  They  won  the  campus 
challenge  by  cycling  47 
kilometres  from  Heidelberg  on  a 
bicycle  built  for  two  provided  by 
Cyclepath  of  Guelph. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi 
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More  job 
fact  sheet 
seminars 
planned 

More  training  sessions  on  how  to 
fill  out  job  fact  sheets  will  be  of- 
fered over  the  next  three  months  to 
professional  and  managerial  staff. 

A core  of  80  professional  and 
managerial  positions  has  been  re- 
evaluated in  the  first  phase  of  an 
effort  to  develop  a new  long-term 
salary  program. 

Using  these  80  positions  as  a 
basis,  a joint  University  and  staff 
committee  aims  to  re-evaluate  the 
430  remaining  professional  and 
managerial  positions. 

About  120  in  the  remaining 
positions  have  attended  a recent 
series  of  two-hour  seminars  on 
how  to  fill  out  a job  fact  sheet. 
More  seminars  have  been 
scheduled  for  those  who  missed 
the  first  set. 

A similar  evaluation  was  con- 
ducted in  1990  of  U of  G Staff 
Association  positions.  Jobs  were 
assigned  points,  then  grouped  into 
bands  of  jobs  with  similar  value. 
The  new  system  aimed  for  more 
equitable  and  gender-neutral  clas- 
sifications. 

The  Professional  and  Mana- 
gerial Joint  Job  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee is  urging  professional  and 
managerial  staff  to  attend  the 
seminars  and  fill  out  the  job  fact 
sheets  as  soon  as  possible,  says 
committee  chair  Philip  John  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science. 

The  committee  sent  a memo 
May  21  asking  deans,  directors, 
department  heads  and  chairs  to 
remind  their  professional  and 
managerial  staff  to  attend  the 
seminars. 

The  next  sessions  are  planned 
for  June  29,  July  5 and  28  and 
Aug.  4 and  25  in  the  University 
Centre  and  Aug.  10  and  18  at 
Alumni  House.  They  will  run 
from  9:30  to  1 1 :30  a.m. 

Register  with  Human  Resources 
beginning  June  15  by  calling 
Karen  Kovats  at  Ext.  6495  or 
Kathy  Copeland  at  Ext.  6598.  □ 


Crop  science 
chair  sought 

The  Department  of  Crop  Science 
is  seeking  a new  chair  from  within 
the  University  community. 

As  well  as  managing  the  depart- 
ment, the  chair  will  likely  be  in- 
volved in  discussions  related  to 
major  changes  in  the  B.Se.fAgr.) 
curriculum,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  restructur- 
ing and  academic  restructuring. 

Nominations  forthe  position,  in- 
cluding a curriculum  vitae  and  a 
letter  of  intent,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  OAC  Dean  Rob 
McLaughlin  by  June  25.0 


Obituary 

Rosemary  McFarland,  wife  of 
Prof.  Ernie  McFarland. 
Physics,  died  June  4 at  the  age 
of  46.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  two  sons.  Grant  and 
Steven,  her  parents.  Bud  and 
Elsie  Chapman  of  London, 
three  sisters  and  one  brother.  □ 
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Installation  address 


On  this  singular,  dignified  occasion,  tempest  tossed  by 
(foul  weather  and  rampant)  social  contracts,  my 
historian’s  memory  can’t  help  pushing  to  the  forefront  a 
quote  uttered  by  Benjamin  Disraeli  on  first  becoming 
prime  minister  of  England:  “At  long  last',  atop  the  greasy 
pole!” 

Mr.  Chancellor,  permit  me  to  express  my  sincerest 
appreciation  to  you,  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
University  community  for  bestowing  upon  me  the 
great  honor  of  becoming  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
sixth  president  and  vice-chancellor. 

I accept  the  position  with  humility  and  a profound  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  responsibilities  and  boundless 
opportunities  it  carries.  I pledge  myself  to  serve  the 
University  enthusiastically  and  to  work  tirelessly,  intel- 
ligently and  collegially  with  the  entire  University  com- 
munity to  enhance  the  legacy  you  have  entrusted  to  me 
on  behalf  of  the  many  individuals  who  have  made 
Guelph  the  great  and  dynamic  university  it  is. 

It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that  a presidential 
installation  is  not  so  much  an  occasion  to  honor  an  in- 
dividual as  to  celebrate  our  collective  achievements 
and  aspirations.  While  the  University  of  Guelph  is 
only  29  years  old,  its  dedicated  governors,  faculty, 
staff,  students  and  alumni  have  created  a prominently 
successful  comprehensive  university  composed  of 
seven  colleges  devoted  to  teaching  and  research  in  the 
arts,  sciences  and  professional  studies. 

In  turn,  we  also  celebrate  and  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  traditions  upon  which  our  young  university  was 
founded,  a proud  heritage  enshrined  in  the  long,  distin- 
guished history  of  our  originating  colleges,  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Macdonald  Institute  and  the  On- 
tario Veterinary  College.  Tracing  their  beginnings  in 
this  place  over  120  years,  these  colleges  made  and  con- 
tinue to  make  inestimable  contributions  in  education 
and  research  to  Ontario,  Canada  and  the  world. 

Many  men  and  women  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University  over  the  years.  Among  them  are 
friends  and  supporters  in  the  city  of  Guelph  and  Wel- 
lington County,  our  partners  in  the  ministries  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  and  Education  and  Training,  as 
well  as  in  the  business  community  and  public  sector. 
On  behalf  of  the  University,  I offer  thanks  to  them  all 
and  my  pledge  that  we  will  continue  to  cultivate  our 
important  relationships  and  strive  to  serve  our  com- 
mon purposes  with  respect,  reciprocity  and  a commit- 
ment to  the  future. 

Above  all,  the  University’s  success  over  the  years 
owes  an  enormous  debt  to  my  predecessors,  two  who 
have  regrettably  passed  on.  Dr.  J.D.  MacLachlan  and 
Prof.  Donald  Forster,  and  four  who  are  with  us  here 
today,  Dr.  William  Winegard,  Dr.  Burton  Matthews, 
Dr.  Brian  Segal  and  the  acting  president  this  past  year. 
Dr.  Jack  MacDonald. 

I want  to  pay  them  all  a tribute  because  their  creativ- 
ity, ambitious  vision  and  substantial  accomplishments 
transcended  numerous  challenges  and  propelled 
Guelph  on  to  the  national  and  world  stages  as  a pre- 
eminent university  dedicated  to  academic  excellence 
in  teaching,  research  and  service. 

Learning  about  the  University 

In  the  four  weeks  since  my  arrival,  living  alone  in  the 
President’s  House  while  my  family  has  remained  in 
New  Jersey,  I have  been  kept  very  busy  learning  about 
the  University  — its  people,  places,  policies,  culture, 
opportunities  and  problems.  I have  been  given  the 
wonderful  responsibility  of  meeting  as  many  people  in 
our  extended  University  family  as  can  possibly  be  fit 
into  an  1 8-hour  daily  schedule  — and  then  some! 

I have  taken  advantage  of  this  expectation  with  gusto 
and  have  now  spoken  with  numerous  students,  staff, 
building  and  grounds  workers,  faculty,  administrators, 
board  members,  alumni,  citizens  in  Guelph  and  others, 
practising  on  them  what  I call  my  habit  of  “aggressive 
listening.” 

I have  been  received  with  overwhelming  kindness  by 
everyone  I’ve  encountered.  But  more  than  that,  I’ve 
learned  a great  deal  from  them.  All  have  reinforced 
my  first  impression  that  Guelph  is  a human  place  with 
great  pride  in  its  past  and  even  greater  confidence  in 
its  future. 

No  individual  member  of  our  community  has  been 
given  a similar  opportunity  to  acquire  so  many  friends 
and  associates.  I also  recognize  that  in  the  good  grace 
of  time,  few  will  be  given  so  many  opportunities  to 
make  so  many  enemies. 

It  is,  of  course,  customary  for  people  in  my  position 
to  say  a few  words  about  the  tortuous  path  that  has 
brought  them  to  this  point.  Indeed,  in  this  day  and  age 
when  the  perception  aired  in  the  education  media  is 
that  of  widespread  presidential  “burnout,”  when  ones 
faculty  colleagues  question  the  rationality  of  deserting 
research  and  teaching  for  administration,  and  when 


universities  and  other  publicly  funded  enterprises  are 
enjoined  to  be  party  to  a “social  contract,”  it  might 
occur  to  some  members  of  the  audience  to  hold  this 
newcomer’s  sanity,  much  less  his  personal  journey,  as 
an  object  of  intellectual  curiosity. 

I have  a sense  that  baring  one’s  soul  is  not  an  indul- 
gence presidents  may  safely  pursue  during  their  term 
of  office.  Therefore,  I would  like  to  take  advantage  of 
this  moment  to  comment  that  my  obligation  to  higher 
education  and  my  grateful  acceptance  of  the  challenge 
bestowed  on  me  today  are  the  product  of  a personal 
and  intellectual  odyssey  that  began  in  my  childhood  in 
Poland,  where  I was  bom  the  son  of  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors. The  journey  continued  on  a devious  course  as 
my  parents,  with  me  in  tow,  wended  their  way  through 
Italy  to  Israel  and,  after  two  years,  to  Paris  and  even- 
tually to  Montreal  in  1953,  all  the  while  seeking 
refuge,  the  chance  for  a new  life  and  the  comfort  of 
our  few  surviving  family  members. 

As  a Jewish  immigrant  in  Montreal,  I could  see  that 
Canada  meant  freedom  and  opportunity  for  my  family, 
even  though  I was  initially  conversant  in  neither  of  the 
two  official  languages.  Education  in  school  or  later  at 
McGill  was  part  of  belonging  somewhere,  of  becom- 
ing a Canadian  citizen,  of  shaping  a future  for  me  and 
my  parents. 

Soon  after  graduation  in  1968, 1 left  for  graduate 
school  and  what  would  be  25  years  of  an  academic 
career  in  the  United  States.  But  nothing  in  that  early 
period  dimmed  my  conviction  that  someday  I would 
return  to  Canada,  because  it  was  my  home  and  had 
made  my  family’s  every  tomorrow  better  than  our 
yesterdays. 

As  a student  of  Chinese  history,  an  occasional  resi- 
dent of  East  Asia  and  a Canadian  working  in  the 
American  educational  system,  I have  in  a sense  been 
the  classic  “displaced  person”  throughout  my  career  as 
well,  so  that  moving  to  Guelph  represents  a kind  of 
homecoming  for  me,  a joining  with  an  institution  on  a 
joyous  journey  of  its  own. 

I must  pause  here  to  recognize  the  people  who  made 
my  journey  possible  or,  better  put,  without  whom  the 
journey  would  not  have  been  worth  undertaking  — the 
people  who  share  my  joy  or,  as  my  family  would  say, 
our  naches.  These  individuals  have  helped  speed  my 
steps,  shape  my  beliefs  and  inform  my  convictions. 

First  are  my  father  and  mother.  My  mother  is  here 
and,  frankly,  my  best  audience  today.  This  is  all  for 
her.  My  greatest  wish  would  be  to  have  my  father 
alive  for  one  more  day  to  share  this  moment  with  me. 

It  would  redeem  all  the  tribulations  he  and  my  mother 
endured  for  our  survival  and  for  my  success. 

Someone  I read  recently  wrote  that  no  one  ac- 
complishes anything  in  life  alone,  least  of  all  in  univer- 
sity life.  Thus,  while  this  honor  may  come  to  me 
today,  it  owes  much  more  to  my  partner,  my  friend, 
the  love  of  my  life  and  the  loving  mother  of  our  10- 
year-old  son,  Daniel  — my  wife,  Bonnie. 

She  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  my  progress  in 
my  adult  life.  She  has  put  up  with  my  crazy  life  and 
travels,  she  has  comforted  and  advised  me,  she  has 
criticized  and  supported  me.  I look  forward  to  July 
when  she,  Daniel  and  I will  all  be  together  again,  here 
in  Guelph. 

Others  I wish  to  thank  and  acknowledge  are  my  in- 
laws, my  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins,  who  all  knew  me 
when  and,  for  the  life  of  them,  can’t  believe  that  this 
could  happen,  but  share  in  my  delight. 

Finally,  I want  to  recognize  my  many  good  friends, 
the  faculty  and  staff  of  Wagner  College,  Adelphi 
University  and  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  who 
have  come  here  today  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
to  share  my  good  fortune  and  to  give  me  away.  Thank 
you  all.  especially  Norman  and  Walter,  for  the  kind 
words  preparing  my  way  as  I make  additional  friends 
and  settle  into  my  new  home. 

And  truly,  in  the  University  of  Guelph  I feel  I’ve 
found  a home  — not  just  a residence,  but  an  institution 
whose  goals  and  aspirations  are  entirely  in  keeping 
with  my  own  views  about  what  a university  should  be. 

The  delight  is  in  discovering  that  Guelph’s  course 
was  established  over  years  of  marrying  tradition  with 
innovation,  grafting  real-world  applied  studies  on  to  a 
solid  liberal  education  base,  serving  its  clientele  well, 
adopting  a global  outlook  and  international  respon- 
sibilities, striving  for  diversity,  and  constantly  examin- 
ing its  own  objectives  and  effectiveness  in  an  effort  to 
deliver  education  of  the  highest  quality. 

In  other  words,  Guelph  has  been  embarked  since  the 
days  of  its  founding  colleges  on  a voyage  of  self-dis- 
covery that  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  unique  treasures 
of  the  Ontario  university  system. 

Guelph  is  more  than  simply  a secret  that  was  dis- 
covered late  (and  more  than  once)  by  Maclean's 
magazine.  Perhaps  it  is  a certain  Canadian  (if  not 
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rural)  propensity  to  shun  the  limelight  that  has  kept 
our  strengths  hidden  from  our  colleagues  in  other 
universities,  producing  shock  in  their  offices  when  the 
first  Maclean's  survey  was  published.  To  my  co- 
workers at  Guelph,  however,  the  news  came  as  an  affir- 
mation of  something  they  had  known  all  along. 

To  what  was  the  survey  referring,  despite  its  alleged 
defects?  To  a research  intensity  totalling  over  $60  mil- 
lion in  grants  and  contracts,  including  substantial  col- 
laboration with  industry,  that  places  us  in  the  front 
rank  of  Canadian  universities  of  any  size,  no  matter 
how  you  measure  it.  To  a complete  range  of  programs 
and  curricula,  many  of  them  unique  in  Ontario,  that 
are  distinctive  for  their  combination  of  leading-edge  re- 
search with  a well-rounded  preparation  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  To  a learning  environment  that  cares 
about  the  moral,  cultural  and  social  development  of  its 
students.  To  a sylvan  campus  where  small  is  still 
beautiful.  To  a place  where  “sports”  stands  for  the 
development  of  character  and  individual  potential 
rather  than  institutional  aggrandizement.  To  a place 
where  humane  values,  ceremony  and  tradition  en- 
lighten rather  than  burden  our  daily  lives. 

Boasting  about  Guelph 

You  can  see  that  I have  already  begun  to  make  good 
on  the  pledge  I made  to  the  University  community 
when  1 first  arrived,  to  take  on  the  somewhat  un- 
Canadian  custom  of  boasting  about  Guelph. 

Some  may  choose  to  cast  a skeptical  eye  on  these 
claims,  but  word  of  mouth  has  been  leading  the  best 
students  to  our  door.  In  the  last  few  years,  for  instance, 
we  have  increased  dramatically  our  percentage  of  On- 
tario Scholars  in  the  entering  class.  What's  more,  90 
per  cent  of  our  newly  enrolled  students  have  selected 
us  as  their  preferred  choice,  and  the  principal  reason 
they  cite  is  our  academic  reputation. 

I shall  endeavor  to  ensure  that  as  the  University  con- 
tinues its  progress,  it  remains  what  Donald  Forster 
once  described  as  a human  place  where  students  are 
treated  as  individuals,  where  faculty  and  staff  equally 
can  build  their  careers  in  a congenial  environment  that 
respects  diversity  and  educational  equity,  where  par- 
ticipation in  decision  making  is  encouraged  and  in- 
dividual initiative  rewarded,  and  where  alumni  can 
feel  pride  in  their  alma  mater’s  activities. 

While  there  is  much  to  celebrate,  these  are  trying 
times  for  universities  in  general,  and  we  would  do  well 
to  rehearse  in  our  minds  what  benefits  or  gifts  we  can 
possibly  hold  out  for  those  young  scholars  seeking 
entrance  to  our  halls,  given  the  increased  constraints 
under  which  we  must  operate. 

First,  there  is  the  supremacy  of  the  life  of  the  mind  — 
the  power  of  the  intellect  to  frame  problems,  marshal 
facts,  draw  relations,  propose  creative  answers  — or, 
if  need  be,  to  pose  further  questions. 

Furthermore,  what  universities,  and  Guelph  in  par- 
ticular, offer  is  a return  to  first  principles,  to  that  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect  John  Cardinal  Newman  termed 
“liberal  education.”  John  Henry  Newman  saw  the 
university  as  “a  place  of  teaching  universal 
knowledge,”  knowledge  being  qualified  not  merely  as 
a means  to  an  end  such  as  professional  competence 
(important  as  that  is),  but  as  an  end  sufficient  to  pursue 
for  its  own  sake. 

Therefore,  when  our  graduates  join  the  company  of 
educated  men  and  women,  as  they  will  do  in  large 
numbers  during  the  rest  of  this  convocation  week,  they 
will  have  acquired  not  only  the  skill  of  conducting  re- 
search and  specific,  fact-based  knowledge  in.any  one 
of  a number  of  fields,  but  also  moral  maturity  and  a 
sense  of  intellectual  curiosity  that  will  equip  them, 
together  with  preparation  in  a single  discipline,  to 
respond  to  the  changes  and  challenges  ahead. 

From  the  time  of  their  admission  into  first  year,  when 
our  obligation  to  help  students  succeed  is  approached 
with  great  care,  we  will  have  labored  to  socialize  them 
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The  University’s  1,958  spring 
graduates  gathered  together  last 
week  to  receive  their  degrees  and 
diplomas.  On  these  pages,  At  Guelph 
provides  some  highlights  from 
convocation  week. 


Be  commited  to  yourself 


Tom  Sawyer,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Fertilizer  Institute 
of  Ontario,  Inc.,  told  OAC 
diploma  students  graduating  June 
1 that  they  have  three  obligations. 

“Your  number  one  priority  is  to 
yourself,”  he  said.  It’s  only 
through  a commitment  to  both 
one’s  family  and  oneself  that 
career  aspirations  are  realized. 
“Be  flexible,  be  willing,  be  co- 
operative, but  do  not  lose  sight  of 
your  plan,”  he  said. 


Second,  he  said  a graduate’s 
“debt  to  society”  must  be  met 
through  community  service.  “I 
would  propose  you  spend  five  to 
20  per  cent  of  your  time  in  these 
activities.” 

Third,  Sawyer,  who  chairs  the 
OAC  Alumni  Foundation, 
stressed  the  responsibility  alumni 
have  to  their  alma  mater.  “Be 
strong  as  a class.  Support  your 
alumni  association  — that’s  your 
conduit  back  to  campus.”  □ 


Keep  literature  free 


Canadian  literature  must  surmount 
the  “sin"  of  nationalism.  Univer- 
sity of  Montreal  professor  Gilles 
Marcotte  told  College  of  Arts 
graduates  at  morning  convocation 
June  2. 

The  written  word  is  imperiled  by 
nationalism  when  it  “loses  its 
freedom  to  express  the  am- 
biguities — all  ambiguities  — of 
human  condition,  of  man  in 
society,”  said  Marcotte,  who 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
letters  at  the  ceremony. 

The  literary  scholar  said  that  na- 
tional concern  springs  from  the 
desire  of  writers  to  forge  a dis- 
tinctly French-  or  English- 
Canadian  literary  tradition.  "No 


work  of  art  can  submit  to  that  kind 
of  ideological  domination.” 

Literature  allows  people  to  make 
contact  with  the  world,  to  address 
“the  properly  human  element  that 
is  always  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  even  the  most 
generous  political  or  social  plan- 
ning,” Marcotte  said. 

Despite  the  universality  of 
literature,  international  recogni- 
tion is  not  the  sole  hallmark  of 
greatness,  he  said.  Writers  like 
Gabrielle  Roy  and  Andre 
Langevin  met  only  short  or 
limited  success  abroad.  “But  we 
Canadian  readers  would  be  much 
poorer  if  we  did  not  have  them.’U 


Congratulations  to 


Gilles  Marcotte 


Richard  Lipsey 


Top:  Botany  PhD  graduate 
Jian-Guo  Gao  shows  oft  his 
degree  to  his  daughter, 
Charlotte.  At  left:  retired 
botany  professor  Donald 
Britton,  left,  receives  the 
Medal  of  Merit  from  Chancel- 
lor Lincoln  Alexander. 


Count  your  blessings 


Independent  Study  chair  Bill  Culp,  left,  congratulates  long-distance 
student  Roger  Solomon. 


Going  the  distance 


If  there  is  much  to  berate  in 
Canada,  there  is  just  as  much  to 
celebrate,  says  economist  Richard 
Lipsey. 

Speaking  to  College  of  Social 
Science  graduates  at  afternoon 
convocation  June  2.  the  Simon 
Fraser  University  professor  said 
that  technological  advances  are 
rending  the  social  and  economic 
fabric  of  Canada. 

Canadians  must  accept  the 
hardships  they  cannot  change  be- 
cause “there  is  little  that  the 
government  of  one  small  country 
can  do  to  hold  back  the  change,” 
said  Lipsey,  who  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree 


Today’s  graduates  can  no  longer 
count  on  finding  a lifetime  career, 
says  nutritional  scientist  Joyce 
Beare-Rogers.  “You  have  been 
called  a generation  that  must  learn 
a living,"  she  told  CBS  graduates 
after  receiving  an  honorary  doctor 
of  science  at  morning  convocation 
June  3. 

Although  career  paths  may  be 
convoluted,  “what  is  certain  is 
that  education  is  a lifelong  ex- 
perience.” Beare-Rogers  said. 

To  succeed,  graduates  must  per- 


at the  ceremony. 

At  the  same  time,  however, 
Canadians  must  alleviate  the 
hardships  of  those  caught  up  in  the 
transition  and  provide  children 
with  the  ability  to  manage  the 
change,  he  said. 

Despite  the  problems  facing 
Canadians,  Lipsey  urged  the 
audience  to  count  their  blessings. 
Canadian  modesty  often  harbors  a 
failure  to  appreciate  this  country’s 
windfall,  he  said. 

“We  should  rejoice  in  the  rela- 
tive tolerance,  the  civility  and  the 
beauty  of  life  in  Canada  compared 
to  what  it  is  in  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world."  □ 


sist  in  the  face  of  adversity.  En- 
during hardships  brings  ideas  and 
learning,  she  said.  “And  new 
knowledge  brings  new  oppor- 
tunity.” 

Although  much  has  been  ac- 
complished, “much  remains  for 
you  to  do,"  she  said. 

Also  at  the  ceremony,  retired 
botany  professor  Donald  Britton 
was  named  University  professor 
emeritus  and  CBS  PhD  graduate 
John  Gunn  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Medal  of  AchievementD 


Joyce  Beare-Rogers 


John  Gunn 


Independent  study  graduate 
Roger  Solomon  has  gone  the 
distance  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Solomon,  who  lives  in  Lahr, 
Germany,  has  earned  four  hor- 
ticultural diplomas  since  first 
enrolling  in  OAC’s  diploma  in 
horticulture  program.  But  this 
year  marks  the  first  time  he’s 
actually  come  to  campus  to  at- 
tend his  graduation.  He  was 
here  June  1 to  collect  a diploma 


in  park  horticulture. 

Solomon  began  his  journey 
through  the  world  of  correspon- 
dence studies  by  completing 
Grade  13  through  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  He  began  travell- 
ing U of  G's  independent  study 
path  in  1982.  Along  the  way, 
he’s  managed  to  grow  12.5 
acres  of  grapes  and  2.5  acres  of 
fruit  trees  in  Lahr.  as  well  as  run 
his  own  bistro.  □ 


Persist  through  adversity 
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Senate  Committee  on  University  Planning 

Academic  Restructuring  Committee 


Progress  report  to  Senate,  June  1993 


Summary 


This  progress  report  of  the  Academic  Restructuring  Committee,  established  by  Senate 
in  September  1992,  seeks  reaction  from  the  University  and  its  wider  community  on  a 
number  of  issues  and  goals  identified  by  the  committee  as  high  priorities  on  the 
restructuring  agenda  during  eight  months  of  discussion  and  consultation. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  position  that  a number  of  academic  administrative 
structures  at  U of  G have  created  significant  problems  that  prevent  the  University  from 
reaching  its  full  educational  potential.  This  report  tries  to  define  the  problems  and  point 
to  some  possible  solutions. 

The  committee  also  suggests  that  restructuring  could  create  some  efficiencies  and  — 
more  importantly  — open  up  opportunities  for  the  University  to  more  effectively  serve 
the  needs  of  its  students  and  society  at  large. 

The  report  identifies  a number  of  issues  that  the  committee  believes  are  of  consider- 
able importance  to  Guelph’s  future.  The  committee  urges  careful  consideration  of  all 
of  them  and  encourages  response  from  all  sectors  of  the  University  and  its  wider 
community. 

Depending  on  reaction  to  the  report,  the  committee  intends  to  further  analyse  and 
develop  the  issues  identified — in  collaboration  with  existing  committees  and  specially 
created  task  forces  or  focus  groups,  where  appropriate  — and  return  to  Senate  with 
specific  recommendations  in  June  1994,  as  directed. 

Although  it  is  premature  to  say  what  recommendations  will  ultimately  emerge,  some 
possible  outcomes  of  the  committee’s  current  agenda  might  include  the  following 
changes  to  academic  administrative  structures: 

■ a Senate  at  least  50  per  cent  smaller. 


■ degree  program  structures  that  respect  and  encourage  independent  and  interactive 
learning; 

■ simplified  curriculum  structures; 

■ smaller,  more  proactive  program  committees  with  a stronger  role  in  curriculum 
planning  and  implementation  of  the  learning  objectives; 

■ a portion  of  faculty  teaching  time  designated  as  “University”  time  to  allow  for 
participation  in  interdisciplinary  and  interdepartmental  programs; 

■ a modified  semester  system; 

■ a new  timetabling  system; 

■ structural  reorganization  to  better  take  advantage  of  international  opportunities; 

■ structural  reorganization  to  strengthen  the  University’s  commitment  to  first-year 
students; 

■ merger  of  and/or  collaboration  among  departments  and  schools  to  respond  to  societal 
needs  and  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  resources; 

■ structural  reorganization  to  respond  more  effectively  to  the  lifelong  learning  needs 
of  contemporary  Canadian  society;  and 

■ structural  reorganization  to  identify  and  implement  needs  and  priorities  in  tech- 
nological support  of  teaching  and  research. 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  believes  that  such  changes  will  add  distinc- 
tion to  the  teaching  and  learning  environment  at  U of  G.  will  increase  the  quality  and 
distinctiveness  of  the  University’s  academic  programs  and  will  enable  Guelph  to 
maintain  a leadership  role  in  areas  of  major  significance  to  postsecondary  education 
in  Canada  and  to  Canadian  society  as  a whole. 


Introduction 


The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  was  established 
by  Senate  in  September  1992  with  a mandate  to  recom- 
mend changes  to  the  academic  administrative  structure 
that  will  improve  U of  G’s  ability  to: 

■ deliver  academic  programs; 

■ promote  interdisciplinary  teaching,  service  and  re- 
search; 

■ enhance  opportunities  for  faculty  career  development; 

■ be  responsive  to  societal  needs; 

■ support  the  learning  objectives; 

■ enhance  flexibility  and  economy  of  effort;  and 

■ economize  on  department/college  administrative  in- 
frastructure costs. 

The  committee  was  directed  to  present  a progress  report 
in  June  1993.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  inform 
Senate,  Board  of  Governors  and  the  University  com- 
munity of  the  committee’s  work  to  date.  In  particular,  the 
committee  wishes  to  explain  some  of  the  principles  and 
the  rationale  that  underlie  its  deliberations,  to  identify 
several  restructuring  issues  that  it  believes  the  University 
should  address,  to  ask  questions  and  to  seek  advice  and 
guidance  for  the  next  phase  of  its  work. 

The  committee  has  interpreted  “academic  administra- 
tive structure”  broadly  and,  rather  than  address  each  item 
in  its  mandate  separately,  has  collected  a number  of 
issues  under  two  main  categories:  “problems”  and  “op- 
portunities.” 

Structure  serves  function  and  function  serves  policy. 
Any  restructuring  discussion,  therefore,  inevitably  re- 
lates to  policies  and  priorities  of  the  University.  It  is  not 
the  mandate  of  the  Academic  Restructuring  Committee 
to  recommend  policies  and  priorities,  but  some  assump- 
tions about  University  objectives  have  been  made,  drawn 
from  documents  such  as  Toward  2000. 

The  committee  has  benefited  from  submissions  from 
the  community,  but  would  have  welcomed  more.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  suggestions  and  questions  contained  in 
this  report  will  generate  some  energetic  responses. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  work  is  progressing  in 
other  committees  on  some  of  the  issues  addressed  in  this 
report  — the  work  of  the  University  College  Project 
Advisory  Council  on  the  first-year  experience,  for  ex- 
ample. It  will  be  important  that  there  be  close  collabora- 
tion between  such  committees  and  the  Academic 
Restructuring  Committee  as  work  proceeds  into 
1993/94. 

As  directed  by  Senate,  the  committee  intends  to  present 
a final  report  in  June  1994. 

Membership 

Chaired  by  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting  academic 
vice-president,  the  committee  consists  of: 

■ Prof.  Michael  Keefer,  English 


■ Prof.  Patricia  Gentry,  Biomedical  Sciences 

■ Jan  Partlow,  U of  G Alumni  Association 

■ Wayne  Marsh,  Office  of  Research 

■ Prof.  Brian  Earn,  Psychology 

■ Robin  Hicks,  graduate  student 

■ Prof.  Stewart  Hills,  Land  Resource  Science 

■ Prof.  John  Leatherland,  Zoology 

■ Prof.  Nigel  Bunce,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

■ Prof.  Donna  Woolcott,  Family  Studies  (fall  1992) 

■ Prof.  Joseph  Tindale,  Family  Studies  (winter  1 993) 

■ Chris  Parent,  undergraduate  student 

■ Prof.  Bryan  McKersie,  Crop  Science 

■ Murray  Stinson,  Analysis  and  Planning. 

Process 

The  committee  was  charged  by  Senate  to  use  a broadly 
consultative  process.  Several  steps  have  been  taken  to 
achieve  this. 

■ An  open  house  for  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity to  express  their  views  was  held  on  Feb.  17, 
1993. 

■ Liaison  representatives  from  employee  groups  have 
attended  committee  meetings  and  have  received 
minutes  of  meetings. 

■ College  deans,  the  dean  of  graduate  studies  and  the 
vice-president  for  research  have  made  presentations  to 
the  committee. 

■ The  chair  of  the  committee  has  met  with  all  dean’s 
councils. 

■ Written  and  oral  submissions  have  been  received  from 
faculty  and  staff. 

■ The  co-directors  of  the  University  College  Project 
have  made  a presentation  to  the  committee. 

■ The  chair  of  the  committee  has  made  presentations  to 
the  Academic  Council  (department  chairs)  and  the 
President’s  Management  Advisory  Group. 

■ Articles  about  the  committee’s  work  have  appeared  in 
At  Guelph  and  student  publications. 

■ The  chair  of  the  committee  has  made  a presentation  to 
the  Graduate  Students  Association. 

The  consultative  process  will  continue  over  the  next 
several  months.  It  is  anticipated,  for  example,  that  a 
number  of  focus  groups  — drawing  on  appropriate 
stakeholders  and  working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academic  Restructuring  Committee  — will  be  estab- 
lished to  develop  detailed  recommendations  arising  out 
of  issues  defined  in  this  progress  report  and  from  Senate 
discussions  of  the  report.  The  expertise  of  existing  com- 
mittees will  also  be  used.  If,  for  example,  restructuring 
of  Senate  itself  takes  place,  there  could  be  an  important 
role  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bylaws  and  Member- 
ship. 

Context 

The  overall  context  of  the  committee’s  task  has  been  at 
once  local,  provincial  and  national.  Although  the  exten- 
sive internal  review  of  the  University’s  administrative 


structure  had  quite  different  objectives  (i.e..  fiscally 
driven)  from  the  current  academic  restructuring  project 
and  its  process  was  facilitated  by  external  consultants, 
that  review  nonetheless  drew  attention  to  the  possible 
benefits  of  examining  some  of  Guelph's  academic  ad- 
ministrative structures. 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  has  con- 
cluded that  the  benefits  are  real  and  that  the  University 
community  should  welcome  the  challenge  to  identity 
them. 

At  the  local,  national  and  provincial  levels  in  business, 
industry  and  government,  restructuring  has  become 
commonplace.  In  the  educational  sector,  several  univer- 
sities have  been  or  are  engaged  in  similar  exercises. 

In  Ontario,  the  provincial  government  has  established 
its  own  restructuring  task  force  for  the  postsecondary 
educational  system  (a  task  force  whose  future  under  a 
new  ministry  and  minister  is  now  uncertain).  And  the 
ongoing  financial  problems  faced  by  government 
guarantee  that  universities,  including  U of  G,  face  a 
future  of  diminished  resources.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
clear  that  universities  will  have  to  be  more  accountable 
to  government  and  the  public  than  at  any  time  in  their 
history. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  both  necessary  and 
desirable  that  the  University  be  concerned — and  be  seen 
to  be  concerned  — that  its  academic  structures  are  effi- 
cient, effective  and  economical  and  that  they  are  capable 
of  responding  to  societal  needs  and  expectations. 

Previous  academic 
restructuring  at  Guelph 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  is  well  aware 
that  the  University  has  a successful  history  of  academic 
restructuring.  There  are  many  examples,  ranging  from 
the  major  changes  in  the  college  structure  that  took  place 
in  1970  and  1971  to  the  creation  of  interdisciplinary 
structures  such  as  the  Business  Council  and  the  Faculty 
of  Environmental  Sciences. 

Other  examples  include  creation  of  new  departments 
(Population  Medicine,  French  Studies/Etudes  Fran- 
caises.  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics)  and  the 
academic  relocation  of  departments,  such  as  the  move  of 
the  School  of  Engineering  from  OAC  to  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 

Although  the  University  has  generally  been  somewhat 
more  reluctant  to  close  academic  units  or  programs,  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  the  Department  of  Languages 
and  Literatures  once  had  divisions  of  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sian and  that,  more  recently,  the  program  in  agricultural 
engineering  was  discontinued  at  Guelph. 

Despite  these  frequent  changes,  it  remains  true  that  the 
University  has  not  undertaken  a comprehensive  review- 
of  academic  structures  for  more  than  20  years,  reason 
enough  in  itself  to  undertake  one  now. 
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Restructuring 
from  strength 

Although  budgetary  constraints  have  already  put 
Guelph’s  academic  programs  and  support  structures 
under  considerable  pressure  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
the  University  has  improved  its  academic  reputation 
significantly  in  recent  years. 

The  quality  of  U of  G’s  undergraduate  body  is  now 
among  the  highest  in  Ontario  and  Canada.  All  of  our 
graduate  programs  are  ranked  in  the  highest  category  by 
the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies,  and  our  re- 
searchers continue  to  distinguish  themselves  in  national 
and  international  competitions.  Our  faculty  have  also 
shown  themselves  to  be  among  the  country’s  best 
teachers,  as  demonstrated  by  our  large  number  of  3M 
Teaching  Fellows. 

Such  evidence  might  be  construed  to  suggest  that 
restructuring  is  at  best  unnecessary  and  at  worst  a threat 
to  the  quality  that  has  been  achieved.  The  Academic 
Restructuring  Committee  takes  a contrary  view. 

In  addition  to  the  fiscal  and  accountability  imperatives 
mentioned  above,  the  committee  suggests  that  system- 
wide  restructuring  and  rationalization  interventions  by 
the  provincial  government  are  almost  inevitable  and 
would  have  wide  public  support.  Those  institutions  of 
demonstrable  quality  and  distinctiveness  will  flourish; 
the  rest  will  be  vulnerable. 

U of  G,  the  committee  suggests,  can  already 
demonstrate  considerable  quality  and  distinctiveness.  Its 
objective  should  be  to  improve  quality  and  enhance 
distinctiveness,  particularly  in  those  areas  where  we  have 
special  expertise,  responsibility  and  opportunity. 
Academic  restructuring  can  help  further  this  goal. 

Resource  implications 

The  committee  recognizes  that  restructuring  can  in 
some  instances  have  resource  implications.  Merger  or 
realignment  of  academic  units,  for  example  — or  even 
closer  collaboration  stopping  short  of  merger  or  realign- 
ment _ is  not  likely  to  be  effective  if  such  units  are 
housed  in  separate  buildings  or  inadequate  facilities. 

If  new  resources  of  this  kind  are  needed,  it  may  well  be 
possible  to  incorporate  a request  into  the  University’s 
new  fund-raising  campaign,  now  being  developed.  Other 
projects  arising  from  restructuring  could  be  supported  by 
the  campaign,  although  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to 
demonstrate  with  conviction  the  educational  and  societal 
benefits  that  would  accrue  from  the  proposals. 


Some  problems 
and  solutions 


There  are,  to  be  sure,  numerous  problems  waiting  to  be 
solved  at  this  university,  as  at  any  other.  Many  of  the 
problems  arise  from  a shortage  of  funds  and  are  beyond 
the  mandate  of  the  Academic  Restructuring  Committee 
to  solve. 

Other  problems  are  of  a structural  kind,  and  it  is  the 
committee’s  view  that  their  solution  will  carry  few  direct 
costs  and  bring  valuable  benefits. 

Among  the  potential  benefits  for  the  University  are  a 
more  rewarding  educational  experience  for  our  students 
— particularly  undergraduates  — a more  satisfying  work 
environment  for  staff,  more  flexible  and  intellectually 
rewarding  career  paths  for  faculty,  more  efficient  use  of 
resources  and  an  improved  ability  to  respond  to  changing 
societal  needs. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  the  committee  wishes 
to  draw  attention  to  some  problems  within  academic 
administrative  structures  at  Guelph  by  focusing  on  a 
series  of  key  issues.  All  these  structures  are  of  our  own 
making,  as  are  the  problems  that  derive  from  them. 

Pressure  on 
faculty  and  staff 

Although  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  recent  years,  declin- 
ing resources  have  caused  significant  increases  in 
workloads  of  faculty  and  staff  (as  evidenced,  for  ex- 
ample, by  higher  faculty/student  ratios,  increased  class 
sizes,  inadequate  and  insufficient  teaching  and  research 
equipment  and  diminished  library  support),  we  have  at 
the  same  time  added  to  the  pressures  by  accepting  a 
multiplicity  of  administrative  and  academic  commit- 
ments, compounded  by  cumbersome  structures. 

The  committee  offers  two  examples  in  support  of  this 
observation. 

1.  U of  G has  the  second-largest  university  Senate  in 
Ontario  (178  members),  and  Senate  has  its  own  consid- 
erable array  of  committees  and  subcommittees.  Al- 
though this  array  of  academic  administrative  systems 
ensures  a high  level  of  participation  in  academic  gover- 


nance by  members  of  the  wider  community,  it  also 
consumes  a great  deal  of  time  (and  paper)  and  does  not, 
of  itself,  guarantee  effective  governance. 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  suggests  that 
significant  amounts  oftime  could  be  saved  — and  there- 
by be  made  available  for  more  directly  educational  ac- 
tivities — if  Senate  were  to  be  reformed  into  a leaner 
structure  (i.e.,  smaller  Senate,  fewer  committees,  smaller 
committees). 

The  restructuring  committee  believes  it  is  important  to 
reconsider  the  rationale  for  the  present  structure  of 
Senate.  Why,  for  example,  are  there  so  many  ex-officio 
members?  Is  it  necessary  for  all  department  chairs  to  be 
on  Senate?  What  is  the  role  of  a dean  or  chair  on  Senate? 

The  committee  considers  it  reasonable  to  aim  for  a 
reduction  of  at  least  50  per  cent  in  the  size  of  Senate. 

2.  Senate  is  the  begetter  of  offspring  other  than  its  own 
committees.  It  begets  centres,  institutes,  faculties,  coun- 
cils and  interdisciplinary/interdepartmental  committees, 
which,  in  turn,  beget  academic  administrative  officers 
such  as  designated  deans,  associate  deans,  co-ordinators 
and  directors. 

Insofar  as  such  structures  have  overlapping  interests, 
require  multiple  allegiances  from  a diminishing  number 
of  faculty  and  demand  support  from  staff  who  are  already 
hard  pressed  to  cope  with  primary  responsibilities,  they 
are  another  source  of  pressure  that  may  be  militating 
against  the  University’s  best  educational  interests. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  eliminating  these  structures. 

It  is,  however,  the  committee’s  opinion  that  the  time  has 
come  to  review  them  all  to  determine  if  they  are  still 
serving  a useful  purpose.  It  is  also  time  to  simplify  the 
increasingly  complex  arrangements  we  make  to  address 
teaching  and  research  priorities  that  fall  outside  estab- 
lished departmental  and  college  boundaries. 

The  committee  believes  it  would  be  wise  if  all  such  new 
structures  were  approved  for  a specific  purpose  and  a 
specific  period,  after  which  there  would  be  automatic 
closure  unless  compelling  reasons  were  presented  to 
Senate  for  continuance. 

Pressure  on  students 

The  pressure  at  issue  here  is  not  intellectual  pressure, 
which  is,  we  take  it,  the  stuff  of  which  universities  should 
be  made,  but  the  kind  of  pressure  that  comes  from 
structures  and  procedures  that  take  student  time  and 
energy  away  from  responding  to  intellectual  pressure. 

There  are  many  such  structures  and  procedures  at 
Guelph.  The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  is 
aware  of  and  supportive  of  some  significant  improve- 
ments in  this  regard,  including  the  development  of  the 
degree-audit  system  and  proposals  for  an  automated 
registration  and  course-selection  system. 

The  committee  believes,  however,  that  the  educational 
experience  of  Guelph  students  could  be  improved  by 
reform  of  other  structures  and  procedures  — some 
academic,  some  administrative. 

The  semester  system  and  Guelph’s  timetabling  system 
are  two  such  structures  and  are  addressed  later  in  this 
report.  (These  structures  impose  unnecessary  pressures 
on  faculty  and  staff  as  well.) 

The  committee  also  suggests  that  there  are  pedagogical 
structures  and  procedures  in  place  that  work  against 
effective  education  of  our  students.  In  particular,  the 
committee  believes  that  too  much  of  Guelph’s  under- 
graduate curriculum  is  structured  around  the  goal  of 
providing  information  to  students,  then  testing  them  to 
determine  how  much  of  that  information  has  been 
digested.  Committee  members  wonder  if  the  University 
has  not  become  entrenched  in  a structure  that  generally 
provides  three  lecture  hours  a week  per  course,  together 
with  laboratory  components  where  appropriate. 

Although  recognizing  the  need  in  some  disciplines  for 


providing  information  through  classroom  lectures,  the 
committee  suggests  that  in  an  age  of  information  tech- 
nology, computer-assisted  learning  and  video  instruc- 
tion, such  use  of  classroom  time  could  and  should  be  kept 
to  a minimum.  Classroom  time  is  more  effectively  used 
for  concept-driven  rather  than  information-driven  teach- 
ing. 

The  committee  also  considers  it  worth  asking  why  three 
lecture  hours  a week  are  the  norm  or  why  lectures  are 
even  necessary  at  all.  The  learning  objectives  should  be 
taken  more  seriously,  allowing  students  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning.  The  frequency  and 
purpose  of  examinations  should  also  be  carefully 
scrutinized. 

Some  comments  are  offered  below  on  the  first-year 
experience  at  Guelph.  In  the  context  of  independent 
learning,  it  is  also  worth  reflecting  on  the  “final-year 
experience.”  The  committee  recognizes  the  educational 
benefits  of  a “capping  course”  in  the  final  year  of  a 
degree  program,  which  would  include  a formal  research 
project.  This  would  serve  as  a means  of  stimulating 
independence  of  thought  (learning  objective  Number  9) 
and  of  introducing  students  to  research  methods. 

The  integration  of  research  methods  and  experience 
into  the  undergraduate  curriculum  would  be  both  an 
enrichment  of  Guelph’s  undergraduate  programs  and  a 
foundation  for  graduate  work.  A more  carefully  defined 
continuum  from  undergraduate  to  graduate  work  would 
also  create  more  opportunities  for  one-year  master’s 
programs,  an  important  accessibility  issue. 

The  committee  is  interested  in  wider  exploration  and 
use  of  case-study  teaching  and  problem-based  learning 
at  Guelph  as  a way  of  encouraging  more  active  learning 
by  students  and  de-emphasizing  information-based  ped- 
agogy. 

For  these  reforms  to  be  effective,  there  are  some  pre- 
conditions. 

■ U of  G must  adhere  to  its  plan  to  reduce  undergraduate 
enrolment  in  an  effort  to  bring  class  sizes  to  a level 
where  interactive  teaching  and  learning  can  take  place. 

■ The  University  must  recognize  that  investments  in 
teaching  technology  must  be  given  some  priority. 

■ Changes  to  the  Guelph  semester  and  timetabling  sys- 
tems are  essential  to  provide  the  schedules  that  would 
enable  effective  independent  learning. 

Complexity  of 
academic  programs 

An  important  aspect  of  self-imposed  pressure  is  the 
time  and  energy  consumed  in  finding  ways  through  the 
maze  of  academic  programs,  specializations,  majors, 
minors  and  areas  of  emphasis  at  U of  G. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Guelph  has  almost 
twice  as  many  undergraduate  specializations  as  other 
Ontario  universities  of  comparable  size.  Analyses  by  the 
Student  Environment  Study  Group  have  also  shown  that 
several  of  these  specializations  attract  few  students  — in 
some  cases,  no  students  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  colleges  and  departments  have  taken  some 
steps  to  eliminate  such  specializations  and  related  cour- 
ses. It  is  also  true  that  in  some  cases,  elimination  of  a 
specialization  has  few,  if  any,  direct  resource  savings. 
Nonetheless,  the  Academic  Restructuring  Committee 
believes  that  valuable  time  expended  by  academic  coun- 
sellors and  advisers  — as  well  as  students  — on  com- 
prehending the  complexity  of  options  (and  the  attendant 
procedures  and  regulations)  is  time  not  well  spent. 

A fundamental  structural  issue  here,  the  committee 
suggests,  is  the  relationship  between  departments  and 
program  committees.  The  committee  has  heard  many 
observations  to  the  effect  that  program  committees  are 
not  functioning  as  effectively  as  they  might. 
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They  tend  to  operate  as  a reflection  of  the  interests  of 
their  individual  constituencies  (i.e.,  departments)  rather 
than  as  a sum  of  their  parts.  The  overall  educational  goals 
of  the  academic  degree  program  are  subordinated  to  the 
interests  and  priorities  of  departmental  or  discipline  com- 
ponents of  the  program. 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  envisages  a 
much  more  central  role  for  program  committees.  The 
goal  would  be  degree  programs  that  are  more  coherently 
structured,  more  clearly  focused  and  based  more  firmly 
on  the  learning  objectives. 

A number  of  questions  should  be  addressed  about  pro- 
gram committees:  Should  they  be  smaller?  Who  should 
serve  on  them?  How  are  members  selected?  Who  should 
chair  them?  Should  program  committees  be  involved  in 
allocating  teaching  assignments  in  the  program?  Should 
they  be  budget  centres? 

Whatever  the  answers  to  these  and  other  questions,  the 
Academic  Restructuring  Committee  takes  the  position 
that  program  committees  must  be  much  more  proactive 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  University’s 
degree  programs. 

The  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  can  be  mandated 
to  deal  with  the  existing  problem  of  undersubscribed 
specializations,  but  a structural  change  seems  necessary 
to  discourage  recurrence  of  the  problem. 

Lack  of  flexibility 
for  faculty 

In  many  respects,  and  certainly  in  comparison  with 
some  other  professions,  faculty  members  have  a good 
deal  of  flexibility.  They  have  a large  degree  of  control 
over  the  direction  of  their  research  programs,  they  can 
negotiate  teaching  and  administrative  responsibilities, 
and  the  Special  Plan  allows  for  alternative  career  paths. 

In  one  respect,  however,  faculty  are  restrained  by 
departmental  boundaries.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  departmental/disciplinary  structures  in 
place  at  U of  G impair  our  ability  to  respond  to  emerging 
societal  needs  and  interests. 

The  University  has  done  its  best  to  respond  by  creating 
academic/administrative  structures  that  overlay 
departmental  and  college  boundaries  — the  Business 
Council  and  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences,  for 
example. 

These  structures  typically  have  no  permanent  faculty 
assigned  to  them  (nor,  of  course,  do  interdisciplinary 
programs  such  as  Akademia),  relying  instead  on  the 
co-operation  of  participating  or  supportive  chairs.  Some- 
times this  works  well,  sometimes  not  so  well.  And  not 
infrequently,  departments  are  loath  to  release  faculty 
members  to  participate  in  interdisciplinary/inter- 
departmental teaching  without  some  level  of  financial 
incentive  from  the  central  administration. 

Under  these  circumstances,  faculty  are  often  dis- 
couraged from  participating  in  interdisciplinary 
programs,  the  programs  are  vulnerable,  and  students  and 
society  are  not  well  served. 

One  solution  is  to  assign  permanent  faculty  to  interdis- 
ciplinary programs.  (A  business  school,  for  example, 
would  have  its  own  faculty  to  teach  the  B.Comm.  pro- 
gram or  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences  would 
have  its  own  faculty  to  teach  the  B.Sc.(Env.)  program.) 
But  this  might  simply  replace  one  set  of  rigidities  with 
another,  although  at  least  the  new  rigidities  would  be 


appropriate  to  the  1990s  rather  than  the  1960s  or  ’70s. 

An  alternative  is  to  view  all  faculty  appointments  as 
college  rather  than  department  appointments,  again 
pointing  towards  more  proactive  roles  for  deans  and 
program  committees  in  the  assignment  of  undergraduate 
teaching  responsibilities. 

An  approach  that  is  attractive  to  the  Academic  Restruc- 
turing Committee  is  to  allocate  a proportion  (say  20  per 
cent)  of  each  faculty  member’s  time  to  teaching  activities 
in  interdisciplinary/interdepartmental  programs  or  simp- 


ly in  other  departments.  The  ability  of  an  interdiscipli- 
nary/interdepartmental program  or  another  department 
to  draw  on  that  iime  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
negotiation  among  the  appropriate  chairs  and  deans,  but 
such  an  arrangement  would  both  encourage  the 
flexibility  sought  by  faculty  and  provide  more  predict- 
able and  secure  support  for  interdisciplinary/inter- 
departmental programs. 

To  foster  and  maintain  flexibility,  the  University 
should  encourage  retraining  for  faculty  members  to 
prepare  themselves  for  new  areas  of  teaching  and  re- 
search, and  should  review  existing  reward  mechanisms 
(such  as  tenure  and  promotion  systems)  to  provide  for 
adequate  recognition  of  academic  accomplishment  of  an 
interdisciplinary /interdepartmental  kind. 

Duplication  of  effort 

The  existing  college  structure  at  U of  G,  with  the  many 
overlapping  interests  and  responsibilities  among  the  col- 
leges, virtually  guarantees  duplication  of  effort,  par- 
ticularly in  undergraduate  teaching. 

Although  steps  have  been  taken  (through  the  Vice- 
President,  Academic’s,  Council,  for  example)  to  iden- 
tify and  eliminate  some  areas  of  duplication,  and  con- 
siderable rationalization  of  teaching  in  other  subject 
areas  has  been  achieved  (through  the  Plant  Council,  for 
example),  the  issue  of  college  structure  remains 
problematic. 

When  degree  programs  and  colleges  were  more  close- 
ly allied,  the  function  of  the  colleges  was  more  easily 
understood.  Today,  colleges  are  an  amalgam  of  faculty 
and  departments  with  broadly  shared  disciplinary  and 
interdisciplinary  interests,  but  we  do  not  admit  students 
to  them.  (They  are  admitted  to  degree  programs  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  to  departments  at  the  graduate 
level.)  Many  students  feel  no  particular  allegiance  to  a 
college. 

Although  faculty  members  in  a college  have  related 
academic  interests,  there  appears  to  be  little  sense  of  a 
genuine  academic  community  in  the  colleges.  (How 
often  are  there  meetings  of  the  whole  college  and  how 
well  are  such  meetings  attended?) 

Insofar  as  there  is  duplication  of  effort  among  the 
colleges  (in  teaching  undergraduate  courses,  for  ex- 
ample), the  issue  can  be  addressed  by  identifying  the 
unnecessary  duplication  and  taking  steps  to  eliminate  it. 
College-specific  needs  and  priorities  can,  however,  im- 
pede this  process. 

Realignment  or  merger  of  colleges  could,  in  this 
respect,  lead  to  academic  efficiencies  and  could  enable 
greater  degrees  of  collaboration  and  co-operation  among 
related  teaching  and  research  interests.  (The  departments 
of  Microbiology,  Physiology,  Psychology  or  Economics 
would  make  good  case  studies.) 

The  committee  is,  however,  aware  of  some  of  the 
potential  drawbacks  of  college  reorganization,  including 
negative  alumni  reaction.  Resource  savings  would  likely 
be  minor,  fewer  colleges  would  mean  larger  colleges, 
and  new  associate  deans  would  probably  need  to  be 
appointed.  (If,  for  example,  the  College  of  Arts  merged 
with  the  College  of  Social  Science  — a common  enough 
structure  in  other  Canadian  universities  — there  would 
be  a total  of  about  200  faculty  in  the  college,  too  large  a 
body  for  one  dean  to  administer.) 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  is  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  college  mergers  or  realignments  are  justified 
and  is  aware  of  quite  sharply  divided  views  on  this  issue 
across  campus.  As  discussion  continues,  a major  deter- 
minant for  the  committee  will  be  any  consensus  that 
emerges  about  the  function  of  colleges  at  U of  G and 
about  how  the  University  can  best  position  itself  — 
perhaps  through  college  realignments  — to  respond  to 
new  societal  needs. 

The  semester  system 

U of  G remains  unique  in  Ontario  as  the  only  University 
operating  on  a full  semester  system  — with  three  entry 
points  (September,  January  and  May)  for  most  degree 
programs. 

The  semester  system  provides  accessibility  and 
flexibility  for  Guelph  students,  but  also  creates  pressures 
for  the  whole  institution  with  short  timeframes  for  prac- 
tically all  academic  and  administrative  activities  at  the 
University  (registration,  examinations,  academic 
reviews,  etc.). 

The  semester  system  also  moulds  the  teaching  and 
learning  process  into  these  same  short  timeframes  (12- 
week  “bites”),  a process  that  is  often  antithetical  to  the 
educational  objectives  of  a particular  course  of  study. 
Senate  has  recognized  this  in  approving  the  offering  of 
“full-year”  courses  and  “double-credit”  semester  cour- 
ses. But  only  a small  number  of  such  alternative  course 
formats  have  been  developed. 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  believes  it  is 
important  to  maintain  the  semester  system  at  Guelph.  But 
it  also  wishes  to  encourage  discussion  of  ways  to  develop 
a stronger  mix  of  standard  semester  courses  and  alterna- 
tive course  formats  as  approved  by  Senate.  In  this  area, 
as  in  others,  the  committee  envisages  a much  more 


proactive  role  for  program  committees. 

Although  questions  continue  to  be  asked  about  the 
viability  of  the  spring  semester,  the  Academic  Restruc- 
turing Committee  is  convinced  of  its  usefulness  (and 
centrality  for  co-op  programs)  and  points  to  continuing 
spring  semester  enrolment  increases,  which  reduce  pres- 
sure on  fall  and  winter  enrolment. 

The  committee  believes,  however,  that  opportunities 
exist  in  the  spring  semester  for  educational  innovation. 
Because  of  the  relatively  relaxed  academic  pace  of  the 
spring  semester,  it  is  a productive  environment  for  in- 
novation such  as  new  programs  for  non-traditional 
learners,  problem-based  learning,  more  alternative 
course  formats  (three-week  courses  of  intensive  study, 
for  example)  and  undergraduate  research  projects. 

Timetabling 

The  semester  system  is  one  of  Guelph’s  distinctive 
features.  So  is  the  “slot  system”  for  timetabling  of  cour- 
ses. 

The  current  system  provides  for  efficient  use  of  space. 


but  has  some  drawbacks.  Faculty  find  that  the  system 
works  against  identifying  significant  blocks  of  time  for 
research,  service  and  administrative  responsibilities;  stu- 
dents face  the  same  difficulty  in  managing  study  time.  If 
students  are  to  be  given  more  responsibility  for  their  own 
learning,  it  is  essential  that  the  University  's  timetabling 
system  support  rather  than  hinder  this  goal. 

The  difficulties  are  particularly  acute  for  pan-time 
students.  Students  who  need  to  work  pan  time  out  of 
economic  necessity  must  try  to  accommodate  a work 
schedule  around  the  scattered  distribution  of  class  times 
dictated  by  the  slot  system.  A more  “user-friendly” 
timetabling  system  would  enhance  accessibility  for  such 
students,  as  would  more  systematic  planning  of  evening 
classes. 

Although  the  slot  system  does  not  prevent  class  times 
of  longer  than  50  minutes,  it  does  not  facilitate  such 
arrangements.  Instructors  who  make  arrangements  for 
classes  of  this  length  or  longer  inadvertently  disad- 
vantage those  students  who  need  to  match  the  longer 
class  with  a class  in  the  standard  format. 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  believes  that 
the  more  common  timetabling  format  (Monday/Wed- 
nesday/Friday classes  of  50  minutes  at  the  same  time 
each  day  and  Tuesday  /Thursday  classes  of  80  minutes  at 
the  same  time  each  day),  which  was  successfully  adopted 
for  the  1992  spring  semester,  should  receive  serious 
consideration  for  adoption  in  the  tall  and  winter 
semesters. 

Consideration  should  be  given  in  this  process  to  reserv- 
ing a "University”  period  for  campus-wide  events  such 
as  lectures,  workshops  and  open  houses. 

The  committee  also  suggests  that  there  be  a review  of 
the  separate  semester  and  timetabling  systems  in  OVC. 

Bureaucracy 

As  with  any  large  and  complex  organization,  there  are 
many  kinds  and  levels  of  bureaucracy  at  U of  G.  some 
justified,  some  perhaps  not. 

The  committee  believes  that  time  and  energy  (and 
frustration)  could  be  saved  for  staff,  students  and  faculty 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  bureaucratic  procedures. 
The  committee  senses  that  the  community  could  do  a 
good  job  of  identifying  many  such  procedures  if  given 
the  opportunity. 

The  principle  here  is  parallel  to  that  of  placing  more 
confidence  in  our  students'  ability  and  willingness  to 
undertake  greater  responsibility  for  their  own  learning 
(by  changing  from  content-driven  to  concept-driven  ped- 
agogy . for  example,  or  by  reducing  the  number  of  formal 
courses  required  for  a degree).  Academic  administrative 
procedures  that  call  for  strong  central  involvement  (or 
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control)  should  be  re-examined  to  see  if  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  removing  layers  of  bureaucracy. 

Without  going  into  detail  at  this  stage,  and  recognizing 
that  external  agencies  often  impose  their  own 
bureaucratic  requirements  on  the  University,  the  com- 
mittee can  mention  some  areas  that  have  been  drawn  to 
its  attention  for  further  consideration. 

The  procedure  for  approval  of  new  academic  courses 
and  programs,  for  example,  involves  approval  at  several 
levels,  including  government  approval  for  new 
programs.  Likewise,  there  are  several  levels  of  approval 
for  research  proposals,  and  employee  data  forms  require 
abundant  signing. 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  would  be 
happy  to  sponsor  a task  force  to  continue  the  search  for 
bureaucratic  inefficiencies. 

Even  if  there  were  no  problems  with  existing  academic 
administrative  structures  at  U of  G,  there  would  still  — 
in  the  committee’s  view,  at  least  — be  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  University  that  could  be  more  effectively 
exploited  with  different  structures. 


Opportunities 


In  the  “Problems  and  Solutions”  section  of  this  report, 
the  committee  takes  the  position  that  some  problems  can 
be  solved  through  structural  change.  In  this  section,  the 
committee  takes  the  position  that  structural  change  can 
enhance  U of  G’s  ability  to  continue  to  develop  priorities 
enunciated  in  Toward  2000,  add  further  distinction  and 
distinctiveness  to  its  programs  and  position  the  Univer- 
sity to  respond  to  emerging  (or  already  well-defined) 
societal  interests  and  needs  in  areas  where  it  has  par- 
ticular expertise  and  responsibilities. 

Internationalism 

In  Toward  2000  and  in  the  1993  report  Policies  for 
International  Educational  Activities  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  International  Activities  (SCIA),  U of  G has 
committed  itself  to  an  international  perspective.  Struc- 
tures are  in  place  in  support  of  this  commitment. 

These  structures  include  the  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  International  Education  Services  in  the  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource  Centre,  SCIA,  the  study- 
abroad  and  exchange  program  subcommittee  of  the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  various  college  and 
department  committees  and  the  Office  of  the  Associate 
Vice-President,  Academic,  which  has  responsibility  for 
some  intercollege  study-abroad  programs. 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  is  not  con- 
vinced that  this  miscellany  of  responsibilities  is  the  op- 
timum structure  for  an  institution  professing  — and 
committed  to  — leadership  in  international  activity.  The 
committee  proposes  to  explore  opportunities  for  estab- 
lishing a tighter,  more  focused  structure. 

First-year  experience 

In  response  to  unacceptably  high  attrition  rates  among 
first-year  students,  U of  G has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  first-year  experience  at  Guelph. 

The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  new  academic 
administrative  structures  and  programs  and  a greatly 
improved  retention  rate  among  first-year  students. 

Among  the  structures,  programs  and  courses  that  sup- 
port the  first-year  experience  are  the  University  College 
Project,  Akademia  and  “Introduction  to  Higher  Learn- 
ing,” an  interdisciplinary  course  specifically  designed 
for  first-year  students.  There  are  also  a University  Col- 
lege Advisory  Council  and  an  Akademia  Program  Coun- 
cil. Another  unit  has  responsibility  for  START,  the  an- 
nual orientation  program  for  entering  students. 

The  committee  contends  that  Guelph’s  commitment  to 
providing  a high-quality  first-year  experience  for  under- 
graduate students  can  best  be  met  by  drawing  together 
the  various  components  of  the  services  and  programs  we 
offer  into  a more  coherent,  unified  structure.  Such  a 
structure  might  be  known  as  University  College  or,  less 
grandly  perhaps,  the  Office  of  First-Year  Studies. 

The  committee  believes  that  restructuring  the  first-year 
experience  would  provide  Guelph  with  a major  oppor- 
tunity to  solidify  what  has  already  been  achieved  and 
give  us  pre-eminence  in  this  crucial  phase  of  university 
experience. 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  proposes  to 
work  ciosely  with  the  University  College  Project  Ad- 
visory Council  in  developing  an  effective  structure  for 
the  first-year  experience  at  Guelph. 

Departmental 

realignments 

As  suggested  earlier  in  this  report,  some  basic  defini- 
tional issues  concerning  departments,  program  commit- 
tees, colleges  and  other  academic  groupings  such  as 
councils  need  to  be  resolved  or  at  least  more  widely 


discussed  before  anything  more  than  hypothetical 
departmental  realignments  can  be  advanced. 

One  possible  model  would  define  program  committees 
as  guardians  of  the  integrity  of  degree  programs,  depart- 
ments as  gatherings  of  faculty  members  with  related 
disciplinary  interests  at  the  graduate  and  research  levels, 
and  councils  (more  formally  constituted  than  at  present) 
as  promoters  and  champions  of  interdisciplinary/inter- 
departmental/intercollege activity  in  research,  teaching 
and  service  (examples  are  the  Toxicology  Council,  Busi- 
ness Council  and  Women’s  Studies  Council). 

In  this  model,  colleges  are  conveniently  sized  as- 
semblages of  departments  with  broadly  related  academic 
interests  — and  budget  centres. 

If  it  is  premature  to  recommend  particular  departmental 
or  college  realignments,  it  is  not  premature  to  enunciate 
the  main  principles  for  realignment  or  to  identify  general 
areas  where  realignment  might  be  considered  (at  a later 
stage  and  with  great  care)  in  more  detail. 

The  committee  suggests  that  there  are  at  least  two  good 
reasons  for  realigning  departments.  One  is  to  be  able  to 
deliver  existing  programs  (teaching,  research  or  service) 
more  efficiently  than  we  can  accomplish  under  current 
arrangements.  The  other  reason  is  to  be  able  to  create 
opportunities  through  enhanced  collaboration  and  co- 
operation to  deliver  new  programs  — or  modifications 
of  existing  programs  — that  meet  societal  needs.  In  some 
cases,  of  course,  these  justifications  will  overlap. 

In  all  instances  of  realignment,  the  process  must  include 
full  participation  by  all  stakeholders,  sensitivity  to  any 
impact  on  the  careers  of  staff  and  faculty,  due  regard  for 


graduate  and  undergraduate  students  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  changes  and  recognition  of  resource  implica- 
tions (such  as  space,  library  and  equipment  needs). 

In  the  committee’s  view,  service  to  society  — and  the 
quality  and  distinctiveness  of  that  service — must  remain 
the  overriding  objective  of  realignment. 

It  would  be  tactlessly  imperious  of  the  University,  let 
alone  the  Academic  Restructuring  Committee,  to 
proclaim  the  needs  of  society.  Nonetheless,  we  must 
make  some  judgments  in  this  regard  and  exercise  respon- 
sible leadership  — as  we  have  in  the  past  — if  the 
University  is  going  to  remain  at  the  forefront  of  educa- 
tional relevance  in  Ontario  and  Canada. 

The  committee  therefore  plans,  as  part  of  the  ongoing 
consultative  process,  to  take  advantage  of  the  generosity 
of  former  Board  of  Governors  member  Donald 
McQueen  Shaver  to  organize  a conference  and 
workshops  in  October  1993  with  business,  industry, 
government  and  educational  sectors.  Discussion  will 
focus  on  the  opportunities  open  to  universities  in  general 
and  U of  G in  particular  (based  on  Guelph’s  priorities 
and  areas  of  expertise)  to  respond  to  existing  and  emerg- 
ing societal  needs. 

The  committee  wishes  to  share  with  the  University  and 
external  communities  in  this  progress  report  some  ex- 
amples of  areas  where  departmental  realignment  might 
create  efficiencies  or  opportunities  to  respond  to  societal 
needs.  The  committee  stresses  that  these  are  examples 
only  and  do  not  in  any  way  constitute  a formal  agenda. 
The  examples  are,  however,  intended  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion that  will  assist  in  developing  such  an  agenda. 

Discussions  are  already  taking  place  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  the  Department  of  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies  and  the  University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development  about  possible  collaboration/co- 
operation/merger. 

These  discussions  have  not  been  initiated  by  the 
Academic  Restructuring  Committee,  but  the  committee 
sees  significant  benefits  in  the  creation  of  a larger  unit 
out  of  three  smaller  units,  both  in  terms  of  efficiency  and 
the  larger  unit’s  potential  to  build  on  recognized  teach- 


ing, research  and  service  strength  in  the  areas  of  plan- 
ning, design  and  extension  in  a rural  context. 

As  an  example  of  realignment  of  resources  to  respond 
to  a particular  societal  need,  the  committee  cites  the  area 
of  health  promotion.  Existing  strengths  in  disparate  units 
— such  as  the  departments  of  Family  Studies,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Anthropology  and 
Biomedical  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Human  Biology 
— could  be  brought  together  in  a way  (perhaps  in  a new 
department)  that  could  potentially  make  a major  con- 
tribution to  health  services  and  research  in  Ontario  and 
Canada. 

The  committee  has  also  given  some  preliminary 
thought  to  the  area  of  cultural  studies,  where  expertise  in 
the  departments  of  Drama,  Music  and  Fine  Art  could  be 
brought  together  with  contributions  from  other  depart- 
ments in  the  colleges  of  Arts  and  Social  Science  (such  as 
Economics,  Sociology  and  Anthropology  and  Political 
Studies)  to  offer  interdisciplinary  programs  that,  as  in 
health  promotion,  could  place  Guelph  faculty  and 
graduates  at  the  forefront  of  cultural  activity,  policy 
making  and  debate. 

The  committee  has  discussed  other  options  — the 
relationship  between  the  School  of  Engineering  and  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  Information  Science, 
relationships  among  the  “plant  science”  departments, 
opportunities  in  ecology  and  toxicology  — all  of  which 
merit  further  consideration,  as  do  other  possibilities  that 
the  committee  hopes  the  University  will  help  identify  in 
response  to  this  report  and  at  the  Shaver  Workshop  in  the 
fall. 

Lifelong  learning 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  education  continuum  is 
a lifelong  one,  and  that  retraining  and  educational 
renewal  are  fundamental  to  individual  and  societal  well- 
being. Universities,  including  U of  G,  have  accepted  a 
major  responsibility  for  lifelong  learning. 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Education  is  Guelph’s  major 
outreach  to  lifelong  learning,  but  its  activities  are  supple- 
mented and  complemented  by  other  units.  These  include 
Distance  Education  and  General  Studies,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuing education  services  in  the  colleges,  particularly 
those  with  professional  programs. 

As  business,  industry  and  the  professions  show  increas- 
ing interest  in  professional  development  programs,  and 
as  the  public  at  large  looks  more  pressingly  to  univer- 
sities for  further  educational  qualifications,  so  U of  G 
must  question  whether  its  continuing  education  struc- 
tures and  policies  allow  the  level  of  flexibility  and 
entrepreneurship  that  is  needed  to  respond  quickly  and 
efficiently  to  such  opportunities. 

Demands  for  lifelong  learning  will  grow,  as  will  com- 
petition among  universities  and  other  institutions  offer- 
ing continuing  education  services. 

The  need  to  protect  the  integrity  of  U of  G programs 
must  be  balanced  against  the  need  for  flexibility  to 
respond  effectively  to  opportunities  to  provide  the 
private  sector  and  the  broader  public  sector  with  services 
that  suit  their  needs  and  their  timetables  rather  than  our 
policies  and  bureaucracies. 

Technology 

The  effective  use  of  technology  can  be  both  part  of  the 
solution  to  some  of  the  problems  identified  in  this  report 
(support  of  independent  learning,  for  example)  and  a 
means  of  strengthening  our  opportunities  in  such  areas 
as  lifelong  learning. 

Having  already  established  a leadership  position  in  the 
use  of  audio-visual  technology  in  classroom  links,  and 
having  an  international  reputation  in  library  technology, 
the  University  is  well  positioned  to  define  the  value  of 
technology  in  support  of  academic  and  academic  ad- 
ministrative functions,  including  co-operative  ventures 
with  other  universities. 

Careful  evaluation  of  the  educational  effectiveness  of 
audio-visual  links  must  be  undertaken,  but  the  University 
should  also  examine  the  structures  it  has  in  place  to 
promote  success  when  it  is  identified. 

The  structural  issue  (as,  for  example,  with  inter- 
nationalism) is  one  of  function  and  relationships  among 
the  existing  committees  and  units  on  campus  that  have 
various  responsibilities  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing policies  and  priorities  for  the  use  of  technology  in 
support  of  academic  and  academic  administrative  func- 
tions. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Information  Technology, 
the  Information  Technology  Strategy  Committee,  Com- 
puting and  Communications  Services  and  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services  are  among  the  committees  and  units  in- 
volved in  deliberations  concerning  technology  policies 
and  priorities. 

The  Academic  Restructuring  Committee  wonders  if 
this  is  the  most  efficient  or  effective  arrangement  to 
ensure  full  exploitation  of  the  University’s  opportunities 
in  the  use  of  technology  in  its  teaching,  research  and 
service  activities.O 
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Top:  Carrying  on  the  U of  G tradi- 
tion, FACS  applied  human  nutrition 
graduate  Beth  MacKenzie  shares 
her  special  day  with  her  grand- 
mother Margaret  MacKenzie,  a 
1935  graduate  of  Macdonald  In- 
stitute. Left:  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
recipient  George  Morris.  Below: 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  recipient 
Joyce  Beare-Rogers. 


Photos  by  Herb  Rauscher 
of  Photographic  Services, 
Maurice  Oishi  and  Mary 
Dickieson  of  University 
Communications  and 
Don  Hamilton  of  the 
Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Biology. 


From  left:  honorary  D.Sc.  recipient  Alan 
Davenport,  Medal  of  Merit  recipient  Tom  Hulland, 


Innovation  opens  doors 


Innovation  is  the  key  that  can  open 
the  door  to  success  — both  per- 
sonally and  for  society  in  general. 
That’s  what  renowned  engineer 
Alan  Davenport  told  CPES  and 
OVC  graduates  at  afternoon  con- 
vocation June  3. 

Davenport,  who  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  at  the 
ceremony,  told  the  graduating 
class  that  innovative  ideas  have 
the  potential  to  generate  great 
wealth,  not  just  for  the  inventors 
but  for  society  as  well. 

“This  diffusion  of  wealth  brings 
jobs  and  support  for  the  social  ac- 
tivities and  institutions  we  value 
— from  health  care  to  orchestras 
and  universities,”  he  said. 

Davenport  noted  that  successful 


innovators  are  people  who  “chal- 
lenge existing  assumptions  and 
refuse  to  accept  their  limitations. . 

. . . They  observe  a lot  and  seek  out 
patterns.  . . . They  have  a great 
deal  of  dogged  determination." 

He  urged  the  graduates  to  follow 
the  lead  of  many  Canadian  in- 
novators whose  ideas  have  con- 
tributed much  to  society.  “I  know 
all  of  you  are  innovative,"  he  said. 
“I  encourage  you  to  hold  on  to 
these  ideas." 

Also  at  the  ceremony,  retired  en- 
gineering  professor  Waller 
Bilanski  was  named  a University 
professor  emeritus  and  retired 
pathology  professor  Tom  Hulland 
received  a medal  of  merit.  □ 


Welcome  to  the  tribe 


Fifty  years  after  his  own  gradua- 
tion from  OVC,  Leon  Saunders 
welcomed  the  class  of  '93  to  “a 
tribe  whose  continuity  you  are  as- 
suring” at  afternoon  convocation 
June  3. 

The  researcher  and  senior  ex- 
ecutive of  Smith  Kline  Beecham 
Pharmaceuticals  urged  the 
graduates  to  study  the  history  of 
veterinary  medicine,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Egyptians  and  in- 
cludes the  likes  of  Aristotle. 

“An  important  pan  of  living  is 
being  aware  of  what  anthro- 
pologists call  our  tribal  identity. 
our  identity  as  a group.”  he  said. 


“A  knowledge  of  our  veterinary 
heritage  will  imbue  us  with  pride 
in  what  our  forebears  ac- 
complished." 

Saunders,  who  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  at  the 
ceremony,  encouraged  the  stu- 
dents to  take  pride  in  their  work. 

Quoting  from  a veterinary 
science  journal,  he  said:  “The  role 
of  our  profession  is  one  of  caring 
for  and  nurturing  the  sick,  the  in- 
jured and  the  lame.  . . . We,  as 
veterinarians,  do  our  job  because 
we  love  it,  not  for  the  crass  com- 
mercial value  of  our  services."  O 


Envision  goals  for  future 


“You’ve  got  to  have  a plan,"  rural 
sociologist  Helen  Abell  told 
FACS  graduates  at  afternoon  con- 
vocation June  4.  “No  matter  how 
small,  you’ve  got  to  have  one.” 

Abell,  a pioneer  in  rural  and  in- 
ternational development  who 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  at  the  ceremony,  first  en- 
visioned her  goals  40  years  ago  as 
a federal  civil  servant. 

Working  in  rural  Alberta  as  a 
socioeconomist,  she  realized  that 
none  of  her  studies  had  provided 
her  with  the  insight  she  needed  to 
interpret  the  attitudes  and  values 
of  the  farmers  she  was  working 


with.  That’s  when  she  began 
searching  for  the  human  element 
of  development,  a theme  that 
would  endure  throughout  her 
career  in  Canada  and  abroad. 

Abell  urged  the  graduates  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  sample 
diversity,  no  matter  where  it  is 
found.  Even  a trip  to  Toronto  can 
offer  rewards,  she  said.  “All  you 
have  to  do  is  observe.  The  world 
is  there  — it’s  part  of  us." 

For  those  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  abroad:  "Give  it  a 
try.”  she  said.  "You  may  learn, 
you  may  be  thwarted.  But  don’t 
let  yourself  turn  into  a cynic."  □ 


May  wisdom  move  m 


More  than  simply  enduring  free 
trade,  Canadian  farmers  must 
embrace  it  with  self-confidence. 
George  Morris  told  the  OAC 
graduating  class  at  afternoon  con- 
vocation June  4. 

Morris,  an  influential  farmer  and 
rancher  with  a knack  for  bringing 
innovation  and  research  to  the 
farm,  credited  his  father's  "golden 
rules”  — including  the  need  for 
self-confidence  — with  his  own 
success. 

“The  world  is  wide  open  and  we 
cannot  wait  for  opportunities.”  he 
said.  “We  must  create  them.  We 
must  go  after  them,  and  I chal- 
lenge you  to  review  why  we 
should  have  trade  walls  around 
Canada." 


The  founder  of  the  George 
Morris  Centre,  an  agricultural 
think-tank,  he  urged  the  graduates 
to  avoid  conformity. 

"Tradition  is  the  faith  of  dead 
men.  I want  a transition  from 
tradition.  ...  We  must  associate 
with  the  best  people  with  the  best 
ideas.” 

Morris,  who  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  at  the 
ceremony,  encouraged  the  class  to 
keep  on  learning.  “Although  I 
never  really  went  to  school.  I ex- 
panded my  mind  by  reading 
myself  to  sleep  for  40  years." 

He  asked  the  graduates  to 
remember  that  "wisdom  moves 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside. 
May  wisdom  move  in.”  □ 
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Community 


> 


The  last  time  mortgage  rates 
were  this  tow . . . 

. . Stephen  King  was  living  a 
twisted  childhood." 


■IgfvW 


822-1072 

Guelph  & Wellington 
Credit^  Union 


Classifieds 


1-613-733-6152  Monday  to  Friday  or 
For  sale  1-61 3-272-2242  weekends. 


New  large-size  dog  cages/crates; 
Purina  Rodent  Diet,  Guinea  Pig  Diet, 
Rabbeit  Diet  High  Fibre,  Ext.  4309, 
leave  message. 

1985  VW  Jetta,  standard  four-speed, 
light  grey,  four-door,  sunroof,  Melody, 
Ext.  441 9 or  836-6264  after  5 p.m. 

1985  Pontiac  Grand  Am,  two-door, 
four-cylinder  automatic,  Ext.  3924  or 
822-7899  after  5 p.m. 

Insulated  truck  cap  for  Chevy  pickup, 
Ext.  6690  or  821-7056  after  5:30  p.m. 


For  rent 


Two  rooms  in  basement  apartment, 
close  to  campus  and  downtown,  avail- 
able June  1 to  Aug.  30,  Jane,  Ext.  4018 
or  836-6862. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  Dublin/ 
Waterloo  area,  $687  a month  in- 
clusive, Chris,  766-4597. 

Three-bedroom  lakeside  cottage  on 
Miller  Lake  in  Bruce  Peninsula,  July 
and  August,  Ext.  2188  or  836-1397. 

Three-bedroom  cottage,  private  island 
on  Newboro  Lake,  45  minutes  north  of 
Kingston,  $250  a week,  836-0098  or 


For  Rent 

Three-bedroom  townhouse, 
newly  decorated  and  car- 
peted, partially  furnished, 
available  immediately. 

Call 

763-3452 


Three-bedroom  cottage,  private 
waterfront,  Haliburton  Highlands, 
available  weekly  in  July  and  August, 
856-2339  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  brick  cottage  near 
River  Recreation  Trail,  available  June 
1 5,  $600  a month  plus  utilities  for  sum- 
mer, $950  from  September  to  the  end 
of  August  1 994,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
Ext.  3868  or  824-7230. 

Spacious  two  storey  one-bedroom 
apartment,  Dublin  and  Cork  streets, 
available  now,  $557  a month  plus 
utilities,  Ext.  4670  or  824-5715. 


Wanted 


Basketball  hoop,  net,  backboard, 
cheap,  Ext.  6690. 


Available 


Two  to  three  yards  of  fill  (topsoil/ 
gravel/stone/sand  mix)  for  someone 
who  can  use  and  move  it,  south  end  of 
Guelph,  Ext  2882  or  763-0675. 

Full-time  child  care  for  July  and 
August,  will  come  to  your  home, 
Meredith,  837-2723. 

• Bedroom  Suites 

• Wall  Units 

• Kitchens/Bathrooms 

• Entertainment  Centres 

Jdoyes 

Custom  'Woodworking 

823-8347 


Visit  ...  to 
browse  in  our 
shop  or  to  discuss 
your  design  requirements. 

INTERIOR  DESIGN  AND  COLLECTIBLES  ^ 

Beautiful  things 
for  your  homek 


2 Quebec  St.  In  the  Park  Mail 


767-2696 


If  the  Thought  of  Selling  Your  Home  or  Buying 
Another  One  in  1993  Gives  You  a Headache . . . 

. . . Take  two  aspirins  and 
call  me  in  the  morning.' 

Gia  Lucchetta-Jurus  B.A. 

763-2222 


Royal  City  Realty  Limited 
1474  Gordoo  St.  S.,  Guelph  N1H  6H9 

(4  km.  south  ot  the  University)  ^ • - w®  - * 

‘The  Right  Prescription 
for  Success 


Mother’s  Day  . . . 

♦ Spices  it  herbs,  oils  & Vinegars 

♦ Gourmet  Coffee  Beans  it  Teas 

♦ Root  ham's  Preserves  ♦ Spices 
Mixes  from  The  Orange  Crate 

♦ Patak's  Products  V No.  81? 
Elephant  Brand  Basmati  Rice  ♦ Gajan 

Creole  "Hof  Nuts  ♦ Window 
gardens  ♦ Books  ♦ Bodums 
45  Cork  Street  £.  Downtown  Guelph 

837-8610 

TAKE  OUT  COFFEE,  TEA&  MUFFINS 

Mon  -Thura.  ♦ Fri.  9-9  ♦ S*«  9-5 


Put  a little  spice  in  her  life! 


-Tin; 


TiUIHK 


Make  a bid  at  Alumni  Weekend  ’93 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

You  can  tweak  an  ear,  wiggle  a 
finger,  wink  or  wave  — any  tech- 
nique will  work — to  register  a bid 
at  the  June  19  Alumni  Weekend 
auction. 

An  assortment  of  estate  art 
pieces  and  campus  collectibles 
will  be  auctioned  by  OAC  alum- 
nus and  auctioneer  Murray 
Stewart  of  Bolton.  All  members 
of  the  University  community  are 
invited  to  attend. 

The  auction  begins  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  at  3 
p.m.,  in  the  middle  of  Alumni 
Weekend  festivities  that  also  in- 


clude the  traditional  Golden  An- 
niversary Dinner  and  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  U of  G Alumni 
Association  (UGAA). 

The  association  will  present  its 
Alumnus  of  Honor  medal  to  Jean 
Steckle,  a 1952  graduate  of  Mac- 
donald Institute  whose  work  in 
nutrition  has  had  a significant  im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people  in  West  Africa  and  many 
native  Canadians. 

Steckle  and  other  Guelph  alum- 
ni will  be  welcomed  to  campus  by 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski  at 
an  evening  barbecue  June  18  at 
Alumni  House.  On  June  19,  alum- 
ni will  participate  in  slo-pitch  and 
volleyball  tournaments,  an  Ar- 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


TASTY  & CONVENIENT 
FOR  THE  BBQ: 

★ lemon-rosemary  chicken  breasts 
★ chunky  chic-a-bobs 
and  fresh,  wholesome  store-made  salads 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortrlght  just  off  the  Hanlon  

Kortright  Plaza 


763-2284 


* Konrighl 


UolG 


^ere  YOU  make  ^ 

WINE  WITH  US 

Make  Wine  Right  in  the  Store 
from  $3.00  a bottle 

• ready  in  4 weeks 

• over  40  varieties 

• 20  minutes  to  make 

• 20  minutes  to  bottle 

• group  & corporate  discounts 

• free  corks  with  every  batch 

Join  your  Friends  . . . 

WINE  WITH  US! 

450  Woodlawn  (at  Imperial) 

767 '0051 


boretum  nature  walk  and  class 
reunions.  Saturday’s  agenda  also 
includes  the  official  opening  of 
the  OVC  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre  and  presentation  of  the 
OVC  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award,  the  unveiling  of  a new 
sculpture  in  the  Donald  Forster 
Sculpture  Park  and  a showcase  of 
campus  displays  in  the  University 
Centre.  The  weekend  will  end 
with  a farewell  brunch  on  Sunday. 

The  UGAA  will  benefit  from 
proceeds  of  the  auction  sale, 
which  includes  many  art  pieces 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Arthur 
Latomell,  a 1950  OAC  graduate 
whose  career  with  the  Ontario 
government  had  a profound  im- 
pact on  conservation  and  land-use 
planning  in  the  province.  Many  of 
the  paintings,  prints  and  photo- 
graphs from  the  collection  reflect 
his  interest  in  nature  and  wildlife. 
Items  up  for  auction  include: 

■ an  original  etching  by  Carol 
Collette  entitled  First  Snow, ; 

■ a framed  photograph  of  ruffled 
grouse; 

■ two  unframed  reproductions  of 
David  Johnston  Kennedy 
watercolors  of  Guelph; 

■ a framed  photograph  of  a 
chickadee  by  J.B.  Dawson; 

■ a portfolio  of  six  bird  paintings 
by  J.  Fenwick  Lansdowne; 

■ a framed  photographic  print  of 
a mute  swan  by  Guy  Gillette; 

■ a large  woven  wall  hanging; 

■ OAC  ’50  bronze  bookends; 
and 

■ a two-volume  set  of  G.  Elmore 
Reaman’s  A History  of 
Agriculture  in  Ontario. 

The  auction  bill  also  includes 
other  donated  items:  OAC  china; 
cast-iron  frying  pans,  coffee  ums, 
china  and  other  kitchen  utensils 
used  at  Macdonald  Institute;  agri- 
cultural books  from  the  collection 
of  Charles  Zavitz;  a beehive 
smoker  from  a donation  of 
material  to  the  library;  a rural 
mailbox;  tickets  to  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Symphony;  and  U of  G 
memorabilia. 

The  items  can  be  viewed  June  1 8 
from  6 to  8 p.m.  at  Alumni  House 
and  just  before  the  auction.  □ 

London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in  University  of  Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rales  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  lor  Business/Tourisl  TraveOers 
Cascotl  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 

519-856-441 2 Of  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


We’re  not  lust  tables  4 chairs! 

• Finished  & Unfinished  ffY;" 

• Pine  & Oak 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barstools/Kitchen  Stools 

• Armoires,  Bookcases 

• Residential  4 Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  4 CHAIR  INC. 
660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 


837-0483 


Tues.-Wed.  10-6 
Thurs.-Fri.  10-8 
Sal.  10-4 
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Calendar 


Friday,  June  11 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Tammy  Jackson 
discusses  “The  Effects  of  Dietary 
Nicotinic  Acid  and  Nicotinamide 
on  Cellular  NAD+,  Poly(ADP- 
ribose),  and  in  vivo  Car- 
cinogenesis” at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
306. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
The  “Activation  Pathways  in  the 


Worship 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10: 10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 


Around  town 


Hillside  Festival 

To  celebrate  its  10th  anniversary, 
the  Hillside  Festival  will  put  the 
spotlight  on  Willie  P.  Bennett,  the 
Waltons,  Marie-Lynn  Hammond, 
Scott  Merritt  and  Sara  Craig. 
They’ll  share  the  stage  with  more 
than  30  acts  July  23  to  25.  Early- 
bird weekend  passes  are  $25.  For 
information  and  tickets,  call  763- 
6396. 


At  the  museum 

“Inside  — Outside:  Women  Ar- 
tists in  the  Landscape,”  a show  of 
recent  works  by  painter  Ellen 
Adams,  ceramic  artist  Jane  Lind 
and  quilt  maker  Allanah  Scott,  is 
at  the  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  until  July  18.  The 
museum  will  hold  its  annual 
strawberry  social  June  27  from 
noon  to  4 p.m.,  featuring  a concert 
in  the  Victorian  Garden  from  1 :30 
to  3 p.m.  During  June,  museum 
admission  is  free  for  seniors. 

Seniors’  Days 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum 
presents  Seniors’  Days  June  21  to 
25.  Anyone  over  65  can  tour  the 
museum’s  displays  highlighting 
the  evolution  of  rural  and  farm  life 
for  only  65  cents.  Line  dancing, 
quilting  demonstrations  and  a 
prize-winning  quilt  collection  are 
all  part  of  the  festivities.  The 
museum  is  located  on  Highway 
401  at  Milton. 

A Grand  event 

Theatre  on  the  Grand  in  Fergus- 
kicks  off  its  summer  series  with 
Nurse  Jane  Goes  to  Hollywood  by 
Allan  Stratton.  It  runs  from  June 
30  to  July  17.  Tickets  range  from 
$13  to  $18  and  are  available  by 
calling  787-1981.  □ 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Louise 
Plante,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Scien- 
ces, is  June  22.  The  seminar  is  at  9 
a.m.  in  OVC  Main  Building  1642, 
followed  by  the  defence  in  OVC 
Learning  Centre  1708.  The  thesis 
is  “A  Study  of  Genome  Activity 
and  Ultrastructure  of  the  Pre- 
attachment Bovine  Embryo."  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Allan  King.  □ 


Bovine  Platelet”  is  the  topic  of 
graduate  student  Lynn  Cheryk  at 
noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-kilometre 
off-road  ride  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  June  13 

Cycling  Club  - A 42-km  tour  to 
Hespeler  and  Maryhill  leaves 
from  the  UC  at  10  a.m. 
Arboretum  - Mosquitos,  black 
flies,  horse  flies,  deer  flies,  fleas 
and  many  other  insects  that  share 
the  wilderness  love  to  bite  or  sting 
us.  Discover  the  how  and  why  of 
these  pesky  critters  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre. 

Tuesday,  June  15 

Cycling  Club  - A general  meeting 
begins  at  7 p.m.  in  Athletics 
Centre  203. 

Senate  - The  June  meeting  of 
Senate  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 


Wednesday,  June  16 

Microbiology  seminar  - "Ge- 
netic Rearrangement  Associated 
with  Conversion  to  the  Mucoid 
Phenotype  in  Pseudomonas 
Aeruginosa ” is  the  topic  of  Pam 
Sokol  of  the  University  of  Calgary 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
121. 

Cycling  club  - A 27-km  novice 
tour  to  Rockwood  leaves  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Friday,  June  18 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Prof.  Ann  Gibbins,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  discusses  “Avian 
Germline  Chimeras  and  Their 
Value  to  Developmental  Biol- 
ogists and  Industry”  at  noon  in 
OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  off-road 
ride  leaves  the  UC  south  doors  at 
5 p.m. 

Sunday,  June  20 

Garden  Tour  - Start  at  the  Mac- 


Notices 


Call  for  nominations 

The  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion (CSA)  is  seeking  nomina- 
tions for  the  1993  Community 
Service  Award.  The  award  is 
open  to  students,  staff,  faculty 
and  alumni.  Deadline  for 
nominations  is  June  25.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  CSA 
office  on  Level  2 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 

Stratford  bound 
Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your 
old  saddle  bags  and  join  the  Cy- 
cling Club  on  a bicycle  tour  to 
Stratford  June  19  and  20.  The 
weekend  will  include  a Strat- 
ford Festival  performance  of 
Gypsy.  For  more  information 
about  this  150-kilometre  ride, 
call  Maggie  Laidlaw  at  Ext. 
3028. 

Art  for  kids 

Registration  for  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre’s  summer 
ait  classes  for  children  begins 
June  15  at  the  centre.  Classes 
will  involve  hands-on  activities 
in  a variety  of  media  and  will 
run  from  1 to  3 p.m.  Aug.  9 to 
13  for  five-  to  seven-year-olds 
and  Aug.  16  to  20  for  eight-  to 
10-year-olds.  Cost  is  $48 
general,  $40  for  centre  mem- 
bers. 

Go  fly  a kite 

The  CFRU  children’s  show 
Cottleston  Pie  is  sponsoring  a 
kite  festival  July  3 from  9 a.m. 
to  3 p.m.  at  Mole  Hole  Park 
behind  Centennial  High  School. 
Ribbons  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  various  categories 
throughout  the  day.  Rain  date  is 
July  4.  CFRU  is  looking  for 


volunteers  to  help  out  at  the 
event  Call  Ext  6919. 

Human  resources 

The  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  is  offering  a certifi- 
cate course  in  managing  human 
resources  for  school  board  ad- 
ministrators July  5 to  9.  The 
focus  will  be  on  salary  ad- 
ministration and  performance 
management.  Cost  is  $500.  For 
information  or  to  register,  call 
Ext.  3956. 

Meeting  change 

This  month’s  meeting  of  Board 
of  Governors  has  been  changed 
from  June  24  to  June  22.  It 
begins  at  3 p.m.  in  Room  424  of 
the  University  Centre. 

Coccidiosis  talks 

More  than  200  researchers  from 
17  countries  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  sixth  International  Coc- 
cidiosis Conference  June  21  to 
25  at  U of  G.  Topics  will  range 
from  the  molecular  biology  of 
coccidial  organisms  to  the  use 
of  chemotherapeutic  agents  as 
anticoccidials.  For  more  details, 
call  Prof.  Aggie  Fernando. 
Pathology,  at  Ext.  4632. 

IDRC  workshop 

The  Middle  East  Working 
Group  of  the  International 
Development  Research  Centre 
will  hold  a workshop  on 
“Reconstruction,  Rehabilitation 
and  Reconciliation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East:  The  View  from  Civil 
Society”  June  21  and  22  in  Ot- 
tawa. For  more  information, 
visit  International  Education 
Services  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre. 


donald  Stewart  Art  Centre  for  a 
tour  of  the  sculpture  park,  then 
continue  with  visits  to  the  Arbore- 
tum’s Gosling  Wildlife  Garden 
and  Five  private  gardens.  The  tour 
begins  at  2 p.m.  Cost  is  $7.50.  Call 
837-0010  for  more  information. 
Board  of  Governors  - The 
monthly  meeting  begins  at  3 p.m. 
in  UC  424. 

Wednesday,  June  23 

Biochemistry  seminar  - Pat 
Harper  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 


Children  in  Toronto  considers 
“The  Ah  receptor:  Mediator  of  the 
Toxic  Effects  of  2, 3,7,8, - 
Tetrachlorodibenzene-p-Dioxin” 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222. 

Arboretum  - Naturalists  Chris 
Earley  and  Donna  MacWilliam 
lead  a program  aimed  at  increas- 
ing sensory  perception  through 
drawing  at  7 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre.  No  experience  is  neces- 
sary. Register  at  Ext.  2113  or 
2358  by  June  18. 
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Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


1.  Sharpen  a 
razor 

6.  Overacting 
actors 

10.  Heavenly 
being 

12.  Governor 

14.  Turned  down 
collar 

15.  Touchwood 

16.  Wing  I ike  part 

17.  Toy  spaniel 

19.  Favorite 

20.  Marsh 

21.  Nigerian  city 

22.  Hermetic 
24.  Pronounces 
26.  Red 

condiment 
28.  Television 
program 
30.  Adriano  pie 

33.  Utterance  of 
triumph 

34.  Cyst 

35.  Chin  ending 
37.  Logarithm 

decimal  part 

41.  Mineral  spring 

42.  Jewish  ascetic 

43.  Greek  letters 

46.  Breastbones 

47.  Actress  Levy 

48.  Gifts  for  the 
poor 

49.  Righteous 


DOWN 


1.  Refuse  metal 

2.  Greek 
philosopher 

3.  Deduction 

4.  — pro  nobis 

5.  Lay 

6.  Half  prefix 

7.  Head  cord 

8.  Patchwork  of 
songs 

9.  Mesh  l ike 
caps 

11.  Sheep  loser 

12.  Charge  of 
wrongdoing 

13.  Bring  into 
harmony 

18.  Actress/singer 
Julie 

20.  Spell  of 
stormy 
weather 

23.  Military 
address 

24.  Body 
covering 

25.  Swiss  river 


27.  Form  mental 
concepts 

28.  Type  of  daisy 

29.  " — and 
Gretel" 

31.  Homesteader 

32.  Spain 

33.  Actor  Leon 

36.  Artist's  tripod 

38.  School 
semester 

39.  Public 
houses 

40.  Rough  water 

44.  Bombinate 

45.  Personality 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 
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Sense  of  community  required  now  more  than  ever 


Continued  from  page  3 
in  the  University’s  ways  of 
seeing,  doing  and  knowing.  By 
introducing  our  students  to  the 
richness  of  our  library,  the  value 
of  scholarship  and  the  methodol- 
ogy of  research,  we  will  have 
demonstrated  that  the  notion  of  a 
dichotomy  between  teaching  and 
research  is  false.  We  will  have 
striven  to  provide  as  many  of  our 
students  as  possible  with  some 
common  intellectual  experience 
and  to  endow  them  with  both  the 
skills  and  the  motivation  to  help 
others.  And  finally,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  our  best  to  measure  our 
success  and  let  others  know  how 
we’re  doing. 

This,  then,  is  the  gift,  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  Guelph  and  all 
universities,  no  matter  what  their 
particular  blend  of  disciplines  and 
schools  for  professional  prepara- 
tion — to  train  the  intellect  of  their 
members  as  a goal  in  itself,  so  that 
they  are  made,  in  every  sense,  fit 
for  the  world  and  so  that  they  can 
also  remake  the  world  as  a place 
fit  for  living. 

Cardinal  Newman  himself  may 
have  put  it  best  when  he  said  of  the 
university’s  mission  over  125 
years  ago: 

"I  lay  it  down  as  a principle, 
which  will  save  us  a great  deal  of 


anxiety,  that  though  the  useful  is 
not  always  good,  the  good  is  al- 
ways useful If,  then,  the  intel- 

lect is  so  excellent  a portion  of  us 
and  its  cultivation  so  excellent,  it 
is  not  only  beautiful,  perfect,  ad- 
mirable and  noble  in  itself,  but  in 
a true  and  high  sense,  it  must  be 
useful  to  the  possessor  and  to  all 
around  him  — not  useful  in  any 
low,  mechanical,  mercantile 
sense,  but  as  diffusing  good  or  as 
a blessing  or  a gift  or  power  or  a 
treasure,  first  to  the  owner,  then 
through  him  to  the  world.” 

This  thought  brings  me  to  the 
notion  of  community.  Though  we 
are  all,  in  the  University,  part  of 
many  diverse  communities,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  in  this  time 
of  stress  that  we  do  share  a com- 
mon purpose  and,  ultimately,  one 
large  community,  which  is  first 
here  at  Guelph  and  extends  to  the 
globe. 

If  our  primary  purposes  are  to 
foster  in  our  students  an  apprecia- 
tion for  continuous  learning,  to 
expand  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
and  to  teach  our  youth  that  change 
and  challenge  are  inexorable,  we 
must  recognize  that  one  of  the  ef- 
fects will  be  — must  be  — a 
whole-hearted  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  — a desire  to 
reach  out  to  others,  to  profit  from 
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the  knowledge  of  other  cultures 
and  nations,  to  offer  to  our 
children  all  over  the  world  the  best 
future  that  can  be  provided. 

This  will  require,  for  some  of  us, 
a widened  outlook  hitherto  unex- 
perienced in  our  libraries, 
laboratories  and  cloisters. 

Just  as  our  students  are  being 
readied  for  citizenship  in  a world 
where  nothing  will  remain  static, 
so,  too,  must  our  University  con- 
front a future  in  which  the  only 
certainty  seems  to  be  that  of 
diminishing  revenue  from  its 
traditional  sources.  It  is  time  for 
our  community  to  review  and 
renew  our  commitment  to  those 
core  institutional  structures  and 
programs  that  promote  the 
University’s  educational  mission 
and,  within  that  larger  context,  to 
re-establish  fiscal  stability 
through  increasingly  creative  ap- 
proaches. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however, 
that  pursuing  fiscal  health  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  While  indispen- 
sable, it  is  but  the  means  to  ensure 
the  continued  growth  of  Guelph’s 
reputation  for  academic  excel- 
lence. 

Define  and  order 

Clark  Kerr,  former  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  California  sys- 
tem, said  that  the  major  test  of  a 
modem  university  is  how  wisely 
and  how  quickly  it  adjusts  to  im- 
portant new  possibilities.  The 
field  for  new  possibilities  and  new 
ideas  is  very  wide.  The  challenge 
before  us  is  to  define  and  order 
institutional  priorities  in  a way 
that  recognizes  that  financial 
stringency  is  not  a transient 
eclipse  but  an  unwelcome  com- 
panion into  the  next  century. 

Our  job  also  expands  to  convinc- 
ing the  public  of  the  worth  of  our 
enterprise,  for  the  business  of  the 
university  is,  in  greater  and 
greater  measure,  inextricably 
linked  to  the  economic,  social  and 
ecological  health  of  nations.  Ad- 
vanced teaching,  scholarship  and 
research-based  technology  trans- 
fers are  not  mere  luxuries;  they  are 
investments  in  a desirable  future. 

As  a former  president  of  Har- 


vard, Derek  Bok,  once  observed: 
“If  you  think  education  is  expen- 
sive, try  ignorance.”  I recognize 
that  coping  with  these  pressures 
will  test  mightily  all  our  tradition- 
al ideals  of  collegial  governance, 
as  well  as  our  capacity  for  civil 
discourse. 

Yet  I am  optimistic  because  I am 
one  of  those  who  believe,  with 
John  Galsworthy,  that  if  you  do 
not  think  about  the  future,  you 
cannot  have  one.  So,  apparently, 
do  my  colleagues,  for  our  Senate 
has  already  commissioned  a com- 
mittee on  restructuring  that  has 
taken  a long,  hard  look  at  our  es- 
tablished practices  and  is  about  to 
initiate  a strategic  planning 
process  that  promises  to  be  open, 
consultative  and  realistic  in  iden- 
tifying areas  of  strength  and 
weakness,  areas  of  opportunity 
and  any  significant  structural  or 
organizational  impediments  in  the 
academic  or  administrative 
spheres. 

Seeking  to  institutionalize  ex- 
cellence, I am  confident  that  this 
committee  will  articulate  the  chal- 
lenges facing  Guelph  and  will 
present  our  community  with  what 
I call  themes  for  the  future  to  help 
frame  and  order  our  future 
development.  Specific  details 
must  await  a formal  proposal  of 
ideas  to  the  University  Senate  and 
the  workings  of  our  governance 
system.  Some  ideas  will  be  ac- 
cepted, some  rejected  and  new 
ones  added. 

My  hope  is  that  among  those 
themes  emerging  from  this  impor- 
tant dialogue  will  be  a commit- 
ment to  global  perspectives,  a 
strengthened  and  more  active  un- 
dergraduate teaching  and  learning 
experience,  excellence  in  re- 
search and  graduate  study,  service 
to  society,  lifelong  learning  and 
the  effective  use  of  technology  to 
enhance  teaching  and  learning. 

I am  most  pleased  to  observe 
that  this  self-critical  planning 
process  has  emerged  from  the 
faculty  and  is  a prescription  for 
adaptation  grounded  in  Guelph’s 
traditional  strengths  and  com- 
munity beliefs.  And  let  me  repeat 
that  we  shall  require  a sense  of 


community  now  more  than  at  any 
other  time  as  we  attempt  to  define 
allegiance  to  our  common  pur- 
pose, meet  the  challenge  of  inter- 
nal change,  win  external  support 
and  move  ahead  to  become  a more 
powerful  force  in  Canadian 
higher  education. 

A shared  vision 

My  optimism  about  Guelph’s 
ability  to  succeed  in  this  effort 
begs  the  question  of  the  role  of  the 
president  in  this  process.  My  prin- 
cipal role,  I believe,  lies  in  helping 
to  foster  an  emerging,  collective 
institutional  vision.  To  my  mind, 
a president  engenders  confidence 
not  by  inventing  vision  out  of 
whole  cloth  but  by  articulating  the 
idea  of  the  university  “that  might 
be,”  reflecting  the  interests  of 
faculty,  students,  staff  and  alum- 
ni. The  best  vision  is  a shared 
vision. 

In  times  of  uncertainty,  the 
president’s  ability  to  renew  a 
university  entails  helping  its 
members  reaffirm  their  institu- 
tion’s core  values,  replenish  their 
energy  and  commitment,  find 
satisfaction  in  their  collective 
enterprise  and  share  in  the  belief 
that  their  present  success  is  a 
precursor  to  even  higher  achieve- 
ment in  the  future.  That  being 
done,  the  question  of  leadership 
becomes  a piece  of  cake  — and  to 
my  taste,  chocolate  cake. 

My  reading  of  history  leads  me 
to  view  each  new  tribulation  as  a 
case  of  being  saddled  with  an  op- 
portunity. Marechal  Foch  of 
France  said  it  best  in  World  War  I 
when  confronted  with  a seeming- 
ly impossible  battlefront  situa- 
tion: “My  centre  is  giving  way. 
My  right  is  falling  back.  The  situa- 
tion is  excellent.  I attack.” 

The  discomfort  of  uncertainty  is 
a disequilibrium  that  should  be 
welcomed  by  all  of  those  profess- 
ing liberal  education  as  a value, 
and  I,  for  one,  with  the  support 
and  help  of  my  colleagues, 
embrace  it  as  part  of  my 
stewardship  of  the  University  of 
Guelph.  Wish  us  all  good  judg- 
ment and  a lot  of  luck! 

Mordechai  Rozanski 
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Mokanski,  Sharom  among  top  10  teachers  in  Ontario 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Two  Guelph  professors  are  among 
10  to  receive  1992  provincial 
teaching  awards  from  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA). 

Mathematics  professor  Joseph 
Mokanski  and  biochemistry 
professor  Frances  Sharom  — 
once  one  of  Mokanski’s  star 
pupils  — received  their  awards  at 
a gala  in  Toronto  June  1 1. 
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Over  the  past  19  years,  22 
Guelph  professors  have  won 
OCUFA  teaching  awards.  Win- 
ning these  provincial  honors  “en- 
hances our  reputation  as  a teach- 
ing institution,”  says  Sharom. 

The  awards  honor  faculty  who 
have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions in  the  areas  of  instruction, 
teaching  and  course  development. 

Mokanski  “was  the  best  teacher 
I had  in  first  year,”  says  Sharom, 
who  earned  her  undergraduate  de- 
gree at  Guelph.  Then  Frances 
Capstick,  the  first-year  calculus 
student  got  one  of  the  highest 
grades  in  Mokanski’s  class. 

“He  was  fantastic,”  she  says. 
“He  made  calculus  interesting.  He 
managed  to  get  the  information 
across  in  a relaxed,  easy  manner . 

. . and  took  the  time  to  explain 
things.  People  did  not  get  hyper  in 
math  class.” 

When  Sharom  started  teaching 
as  an  assistant  professor  in  1980, 
she  modelled  her  style  on  that  of 
teachers  she  admired,  like 
Mokanski.  She  also  kept  in  mind 
teachers  she  didn't  like.  She 
didn’t  like  profs  who  turned  up 
with  no  lecture  notes  and  muddled 
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Prof.  Joe  Mokanski 

Photos  by  Martha  Tancock 

through  a presentation.  When 
preparing  her  own  lectures,  “I  al- 
ways imagined  I was  on  the  other 
side.”  she  says. 

Like  Mokanski,  who  is  known 
for  his  meticulous  presentations, 
Sharom  organizes  her  lectures 
carefully.  “I  spend  a lot  of  time 
updating  my  notes,  reviewing  the 
content  and  anticipating  questions 
and  problems.” 

In  a high-information  field,  its 
important  to  provide  the  content 
without  boring  or  overwhelming 


students,  says  Sharom.  A speedy 
talker,  she  deliberately  uses 
transparencies  and  the  blackboard 
to  slow  herself  down. 

As  a rookie  teacher,  she  found 
there  was  “no  one  to  give  me  ad- 
vice." Today,  new  faculty  are 
much  more  willing  to  ask  for  help. 
The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  takes  a proactive 
approach,  encouraging  older 
faculty  to  serve  as  mentors  and 
share  teaching  tips  with  younger 
professors,  she  says. 

But  it's  the  relationship  with  stu- 
dents that  is  most  important  to 
Sharom.  A membrane  bio- 
chemistry expert  who  is  also 
director  of  the  Guelph-Waterloo 
Centre  for  Graduate  Work  in 
Chemistry,  she  has  felt  the  lure  of 
research  outside  a university  en- 
vironment. "But  I would  not  like 
to  be  in  an  institution  where  you 
never  see  students,”  she  says.  “I 
think  it  is  important  for  scientists 
to  train  new  scientists.” 

In  Sharom’s  OCUFA  citation, 
students  describe  her  as  well  or- 
ganized and  enthusiastic  and 
praise  the  high-quality  content  of 
her  courses,  her  innovative 


Prof.  Frances  Sharom 


laboratory  exercises  and  her  inter- 
active learning  strategies.  One  ad- 
ministrator  writes  that  her 
academic  leadership  has  attracted 
the  “finest  students  into  Guelph’s 
graduate  school  and  Guelph’s  co- 
operative industrial/university 
programs." 

Sharom  was  also  cited  for  her 
See  TWO  on  page  4 
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When  stress  management  works  too  well. 


Interest  to  cover  fund-raising  costs 


Opposition  to  an  eight-per-cent 
administrative  fee  on  cash  gifts  has 
prompted  a return  to  using  interest 
from  such  gifts  to  cover  the  cost  of 
raising  money. 

The  eight-per-cent  levy  was  in- 
troduced to  pay  for  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  fund  raising 
during  the  1992/93  fiscal  year.  It 
was  meant  to  free  up  interest  in- 
come on  capital  gifts  to  cover 
shortfalls  in  capital  projects  and 
was  part  of  a Board  of  Govemors- 
approved  10-year  business  plan 
for  fund  raising. 

One  out  of  every  $10  raised  by 
the  University  goes  into  fund  rais- 
ing itself.  In  1992,  it  cost  $1.1 
million  to  raise  $14  million  in 
gifts  and  pledges. 

But  development  staff  found  the 
levy  was  unpopular  with  donors, 
faculty  and  staff,  said  Gerry 
Quinn,  vice-president  for  Univer- 
sity affairs  and  development,  in  an 
April  report  to  B of  G’s  external 


relations  committee. 

So  the  board  approved  a return 
to  old  methods  of  paying  for  fund 
raising.  It  decided  all  gifts  will  be 
held  for  a year  in  a development 
trust  fund  unless  they  are  ab- 
solutely required  to  fund  projects 
or  scholarships.  Interest  on  the 
gifts  raised  the  previous  year  will 
help  pay  for  fund-raising  costs,  as 
was  done  prior  to  1992.  If  neces- 
sary, fund-raising  costs  can  be 
supplemented  with  one  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  endowment  funds 
taken  from  annual  endowment 
fund  interest. 

Quinn  says  these  policies  were 
adopted  after  wide  consultation 
with  donors,  faculty  and  staff  and 
reflect  the  preferred  method  of 
funding  development  activities. 

Administrative  fees  may  still  be 
charged  to  gifts  at  reduced  rates  if 
a donor  prefers  this  to  holding 
money  in  trust  for  a year,  he  says. 
The  fee  would  be  negotiable,  but 


would  likely  be  about  three  per 
cent. 

In  his  report,  Quinn  called  the 
administrative  fee  an  impediment 
to  the  future  of  fund  raising.  “A 
tremendous  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative time  is  now  being 
spent  responding  to  people’s  con- 
cerns about  the  current  eight-per- 
cent fee,”  he  said.  The  fee  could 
undermine  relations  with  the 
University’s  donors  and  “threaten 
the  success  of  the  major  donor 
relations  program,  which  depends 
on  the  collaboration  and  co- 
operation of  faculty  and  staff.” 

Donations  to  U of  G go  into  two 
trust  funds.  Annual  gifts  are  de- 
posited in  the  annual  giving  trust 
fund  and  the  interest  is  used  to 
fund  academic  projects  in  the  col- 
leges. One-time  gifts  and  pledges 
go  into  the  development  trust 
fund.  Of  the  $14  million  that  went 
to  this  fund  in  1992,  $8  million 
was  cash,  says  Quinn.  □ 
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Future  depends  on  university  teaching  and  research 
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is  published  by  the  University  of 
Guelph  every  Wednesday  ex- 
cept during  December,  July  and 
August,  when  a reduced  sched- 
ule applies.  At  Guelph  is  guided 
by  an  editorial  policy  and  an 
editorial  advisory  board.  The 
policy  is  available  on  request. 

Views,  opinions  and  advertise- 
ments contained  herein  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  official 
University  policy.  At  Guelph  will 
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beyond  the  amount  paid  for 
space. 
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Answers  to  crossword 
on  page  7 


I am  writing  in  regard  to  Don 
Gruber’s  article  “University  Sys- 
tem is  Based  on  Privileges  for  the 
Few”  in  the  June  2 At  Guelph. 

Gruber  is  right.  Faculty  are  well 
paid  and  have  good  benefits,  de- 
spite not  being  unionized.  Perhaps 
he  does  not  think  it  important  that 
it  took  us  eight  to  10  years  of  post- 
secondary education  plus,  for 
many,  years  of  underpaid  post- 
doctoral work  to  get  our  first  ap- 
pointment. 

I don’t  know  where  his  statistic 
on  teaching  loads  comes  from.1  A 
global  figure  is  pretty  meaning- 
less because  loads  vary  tremen- 
dously between  departments.  In 
addition,  some  of  us  have  major 
research  responsibilities  and  light 
teaching  loads  whereas  others 
devote  more  time  to  teaching  and 
have  correspondingly  heavy 
loads.  Course  size  and  level  are 
also  important  variables  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  preparation, 
student  interaction  and  adminis- 
trative time  required. 

My  main  quarrel  with  Gruber  is 
his  failure  to  take  our  research  into 
account.  Guelph’s  research  pro- 
ductivity should  be  a matter  of 
pride  for  all  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  (and,  of 
course,  we  would  not  need  nearly 
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as  many  CUPE  members  if  we  did 
not  have  the  research  facilities). 

His  ivory-tower  picture  of  uni- 
versities as  “accountable  to  no  one 
but  themselves”  is  out  of  date.  We 
are  accountable  to  our  students  for 
our  teaching  and  to  our  granting 
agencies  for  our  research.  No 
doubt  we  could  all  do  better  (the 
support  staff,  too),  but  I hope 


Gruber  realizes  that  Canada’s  fu- 
ture depends  on  the  education  and 
research  that  its  universities  are 
providing.  After  all,  that  is  the 
point  to  the  work  on  campus,  not 
only  of  professors,  but  also  of  the 
members  of  CUPE. 

Prof.  Harold  Chapman 
Biomedical  Sciences 


Teaching  load  figures  not  supported 


In  response  to  Don  Gruber’s  com- 
mentary in  the  June  2 issue  of  At 
Guelph , it  may  be  helpful  to  clarify 
some  issues  he  addresses. 

1.  Average  (age-weighted) 
faculty  salaries  at  Guelph  are  cur- 
rently the  third  (not  second) 
highest  in  Ontario,  behind  the  On- 
tario Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  and  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  slightly  ahead  of 
Waterloo  and  Western. 

2.  Benefit  costs  for  faculty  are  17 
per  cent  (not  1 3 per  cent)  of  salary 
costs  (21  per  cent  for  staff). 

3.  Gruber’s  figures  on  faculty 
teaching  loads  are  not  supported 
by  any  precise  data  for  Guelph. 
Depending  on  faculty  research 
and  administrative  and  other 
responsibilities,  undergraduate 
classroom/laboratory  contact 
hours  range  up  to  nine  or  more 


hours  a week.  Six  hours  a week  is 
more  common.  Graduate  teaching 
and  advising  are  additional. 

4.  There  have  not  been  any 
faculty  termination  settlements  at 
Guelph  that  have  included  pay- 
ment of  two  years’  salary  — or 
anywhere  near  that. 

5.  Senior  administrators  do  not 
“enjoy  the  privilege  of  negotiat- 
ing for  themselves."  Salaries  of 
senior  administrators  are  deter- 
mined by  the  president  and  the 
Senior  Compensation  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

6.  I am  surprised  that  Gruber 
characterizes  boards  of  governors 
as  a “rubber  stamp”  for  ad- 
ministrative initiatives.  He  should 
attend  a few  more  meetings  of 
Guelph’s  board. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly 
Acting  academic  vice-president 


Traditional  approach  preferred 


Over  the  years,  U of  G has  careful- 
ly and,  at  times,  laboriously  de- 
veloped a set  of  procedures  in  the 
area  of  policy  making.  Although  at 
times  cumbersome,  these  proce- 
dures have  won  the  respect  of  the 
University  community,  no  doubt 
because  of  their  recognition  of 
democratic  principles. 

It  has  been  our  tradition  to  weigh 
the  sometimes-conflicting  inter- 
ests of  all  members  of  our  com- 
munity in  an  atmosphere  of 
reasoned  discussion  and  mutual 
respect. 

I learn  from  recent  issues  of  At 
Guelph  that  at  least  one  group  on 
campus  has  chosen  a different  ap- 
proach — interrupting  committee 
meetings  and  demanding  that  its 
point  of  view  be  adopted. 

I prefer  by  far  our  traditional  ap- 
proach and  wonder  if  I am  alone. 
In  any  case.  I trust  that  At  Guelph 
will  continue  to  advise  its  readers 


as  to  which  committees  have  been 
subject  to  coercion  by  special- 
interest  groups  of  any  type,  so  that 
recommendations  coming  from 
such  committees  can  be  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  context. 

Prof.  Neal  Johnson 
French  Studies 

Award  omitted 

In  your  June  2 story  on  Paul  van 
Katwyk’s  accomplishments,  the 
most  notable  being  named  winner 
of  the  1993  Forster  Medal,  an  im- 
portant additional  achievement 
was  omitted.  Van  Katwyk  was  the 
recipient  this  year  of  the  first  John 
Vanderkamp  Graduate  Medal  to 
be  awarded  to  the  outstanding 
graduate  student  in  the  College  of 
Social  Science. 

Dean  David  Knight 
College  of  Social  Science 
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Conference  Services  expands 

New  unit  will  combine  many  services  under  one  roof 


Valerie  du  Plessis 


Photo  by  Maurice  Oishl,  University  Communications 


Sexual  harassment 
adviser  appointed 


M.Sc.  graduate  Valerie  du  Plessis 
has  been  appointed  one  of  U of  G’s 
two  sexual  harassment  advisers. 
She  succeeds  Pat  Hock  of  the 
library,  whose  two-year  term 
ended  May  21,  and  joins  Prof. 
Gerry  Hofstra,  Environmental 
Biology,  whose  term  continues 
through  April  1994. 

Du  Plessis,  who  recently  com- 
pleted a six-month  contract  as  the 
interim  educational  co-ordinator 
for  International  Education  Ser- 
vices, holds  a master’s  in  interna- 
tional rural  development  plan- 
ning. Her  research  focused  on 
gender-sensitive  planning  for  im- 
proved housing  and  human  settle- 
ments. 

She  was  the  founding  chair  of 
the  gender  relations  committee  of 
the  Graduate  Students  Associa- 
tion and  served  on  the  President’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Sexual 
Harassment  in  1991  and  1992. 
She  also  sits  on  the  women  in 
international  activities  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  International  Activities. 

During  her  term  as  sexual 
harassment  adviser,  du  Plessis 


hopes  to  work  closely  with  other 
offices  on  campus  and  in  the  local 
community  that  deal  with  harass- 
ment, discrimination,  personal 
safety  and  violence.  “The  ideal,  in 
my  vision,  is  that  we  can  co-or- 
dinate our  efforts  and  together 
work  toward  the  goal  of  zero 
tolerance  of  all  forms  of  abuse,” 
she  says. 

The  role  of  the  sexual  harass- 
ment adviser  is  to  help  people 
who  are  experiencing  sexual  and 
gender  harassment  and  to  provide 
confidential  advice  and  proce- 
dural information  to  all  parties  in- 
volved, says  Hock. 

She  notes  that  the  challenge  for 
all  members  of  the  University 
community  is  to  be  aware  of  what 
constitutes  sexual  and  gender 
harassment.  There  is  a shared 
responsibility  to  foster  an  en- 
vironment that  is  respectful  and 
that  values  the  dignity  of  each  in- 
dividual, she  says. 

A third  part-time  adviser  is  to  be 
appointed  in  the  future  in  accord- 
ance with  recent  revisions  to  the 
sexual  and  gender  harrasment 
policy.  □ 


Conference  Services  will  move 
administratively  to  University  Af- 
fairs and  Development  from  Stu- 
dent Housing  Services  come 
September. 

With  the  move,  the  conference 
function  will  become  part  of  a 
new  and  expanded  unit  — Com- 
munity and  Conference  Services 
— reporting  directly  to  Gerry 
Quinn,  the  vice-president  for 
University  affairs  and  develop- 
ment. 

Conference  Services  director 
Gary  Nadalin  will  head  the  new 
unit  and  will  also  be  responsible 
for  special  events,  protocol,  the 
speakers’  bureau,  campus  tours, 
displays  and  exhibits.  War 
Memorial  Hall  bookings  and 
community  relations. 

Conference  Services  staff  and 
staff  from  other  areas  in  Univer- 
sity Affairs  and  Development  will 
be  grouped  in  the  new  unit  at  a 
location  yet  to  be  confirmed. 

“The  establishment  of  Com- 
munity and  Conference  Services 
will  allow  the  University  to  con- 
solidate a number  of  scattered  ser- 
vices,” says  Quinn.  Even  more 
importantly,  it  “will  allow  the 
University  to  better  market  all  of 
its  services  to  its  many  clients.” 

Nadalin  sees  liaison  as  a key  role 


CUSO  moves  downtown 


After  20  years  on  campus,  CUSO 
has  moved  downtown. 

The  non-govemmental  develop- 
ment organization  has  set  up  shop 
at  123  Woolwich  St.,  where  it 
shares  space  with  the  Guelph  In- 
ternational Resource  Centre. 

“It's  always  sad  to  break  the  ties 
because  we’ve  been  here  such  a 
long  time,”  says  CUSO  co-or- 
dinator Jane  Hudson.  “The  Uni- 
versity has  been  fantastic,  but  the 
focus  of  CUSO  has  changed.” 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  30- 
year-old  organization  has  tried  to 
build  stronger  links  with  com- 
munity groups  in  Canada,  says 
Hudson.  It  sees  local  connections 
with  social  justice  groups  as  a way 
to  broaden  its  placements  over- 
seas and  strengthen  its  ability  to 
recruit  expert  co-operants. 

“What’s  happening  in  Canada  is 
often  similar  to  what’s  happening 


of  the  new  unit.  His  staff  will  work 
on  behalf  of  campus  groups  such 
as  the  Office  of  Research,  Con- 
tinuing Education  and  faculty  to 
co-ordinate  conferences,  meet- 
ings and  events.  They  will  also  be 
marketing  and  selling  University 
facilities  to  external  clients,  he 
says. 

“For  the  first  time,  we  will  be 
able  to  bring  to  external  clients 
value-added  services  that  will  as- 
sist us  in  building  much  stronger 
partnerships  in  the  private  sector," 
says  Quinn.  He  notes  that  the  new 
unit  “will  require  no  additional 
resources  other  than  those  already 
available  to  carry  out  existing 
functions  and,  over  a period  of 
time,  should  generate  operating 
surpluses.” 

The  new  unit  was  recommended 
two  years  ago  in  Phase  2 of  the 
internal  review  of  non-teaching 
units.  A task  force  was  established 
to  review  the  conference  function 
and  to  recommend  a role  for  con- 
ferences that  would  enhance  the 
academic  function  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Within  Student  Housing  Ser- 
vices, the  conference  unit  helped 
keep  residence  fees  down  by  max- 
imizing use  of  residences  from 
May  to  August.  It  also  supported 


faculty  who  co-ordinated  con- 
ferences. These  roles  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  task  force  recommends  that 
the  new  unit  cultivate  external 
constituencies  and  market  a full 
range  of  University  services  to  ex- 
ternal clients  such  as  professional 
and  academic  associations,  cor- 
porations, cultural  organizations, 
parents,  alumni  and  the  general 
public. 

A transition  team  will  tackle 
questions  of  personnel,  budgets 
and  location  of  the  new  unit,  says 
Nadalin.  He  is  a member  of  the 
team  along  with  Quinn.  Student 
Housing  Services  director  A1 
Mclnnis  and  Brian  Sullivan,  as- 
sociate vice-president  for  student 
affairs. 

Nadalin  is  expected  to  develop  a 
business  plan  for  the  unit.  He  will 
also  create  an  ad  hoc  advisory 
committee  with  representatives 
from  various  service  units  on 
campus,  including  the  Office  of 
Research,  Continuing  Education, 
Admissions.  Student  Housing 
Services.  Hospitality  and  Retail 
Services.  Physical  Resources, 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 
and  University  Communica- 
tions.O 


overseas,”  she  says. 

When  it  started  in  the  1960s, 
CUSO  recruited  university  stu- 
dents to  teach  in  developing 
countries.  About  15  years  ago,  it 
began  recruiting  people  of  all  ages 
with  technical,  medical  and  agri- 
cultural skills  to  work  on  develop- 
ment projects. 

With  CUSO’s  move  downtown, 
"people  will  perceive  us  as 
changed,”  says  Hudson.  “We’re 
not  just  here  for  university  stu- 
dents. . . . We’re  more  accessible 
to  the  community  in  general.” 

The  Guelph  CUSO  office  is  one 
of  the  most  active  in  Ontario,  she 
says.  The  bulk  of  all  CUSO 
agricultural  recruits  come  from 
Guelph. 

CUSO’s  new  telephone  number 
is  767-2854.  □ 


Fund-raising  campaign  for  new 
civic  centre  gets  second  wind 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 
Now  that  official  hurdles  have 
been  cleared,  a second  campaign 
will  be  launched  this  fall  to  raise 
money  for  the  city’s  new  civic 
centre. 

Fund  raising  came  to  a halt  two 
years  ago  pending  approval 
from  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  for  the  city  to  debenture 
its  share  of  the  $ 12-million 
downtown  facility.  With  that  ap- 
proval and  city  council’s  recent 
decision  to  hire  an  architect  and 
an  acoustic  consultant,  fund 
raising  can  begin  anew,  says 
Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics,  chair 
of  the  first  campus  fund-raising 
campaign. 

“Our  hope  is  to  go  in  Septem- 
ber again,"  says  Stevens.  He  and 
campaign  vice-chair  Prof.  Terry 
Crowley,  History,  will  plan  the 
fall  fund-raising  launch. 

Two  years  ago,  the  University 
pledged  $50,000  as  a sort  of  ad- 
vance rent  for  use  of  the  centre 
and  officially  endorsed  the 
facility.  Individual  members  of 
the  University  community 
added  almost  $74,000  to  the  pot 
through  donations  and  $1,000 
endowments  for  seats  in  the 
centre. 

Over  the  summer,  Stevens 
hopes  to  recall  the  original  15- 
member  steering  committee  and 
recruit  canvassers  from  each 
unit  on  campus  for  the  fall  cam- 
paign. 

Signs  of  support  have  already 
surfaced  in  the  University  com- 
munity. President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  and  Chancellor 
Lincoln  Alexander  recently 
joined  the  advisory  board  of  the 
fund-raising  campaign.  And 
Rozanski  has  endowed  a $ 1 .000 
seat  in  his  father’s  name. 

After  hearing  about  the  plans 
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for  the  centre  from  Stevens, 
Rozanski  says  he  was  “im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of 
the  centre  to  the  cultural  vitality 
of  Guelph,  and  I wanted  to 
demonstrate  my  strong  support 
for  it.” 

Former  president  Brian  Segal, 
still  an  active  member  of  the 
citizens’  committee  advisory 
board,  will  host  a dinner  June  28 
in  Toronto  to  introduce  the 
project  to  national  companies. 

The  campus  campaign  will  be 
part  of  a final  push  by  the 
citizens’  committee,  says 
Edwina  Carson,  the  com- 
mittee's campaign  director.  Al- 
though fund  raising  was  in 
limbo  for  two  years,  “we  haven’t 
lost  anybody,”  she  says  of 
potential  supporters.  “They  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  the  project 
would  go  ahead.” 

To  date,  $10.5  million  has 
been  raised  for  the  centre. 
Federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments have  committed  $2  mil- 
lion each;  the  city  is  providing 
$4  million.  The  community  at 
large  has  raised  $2.5  million  of 
its  $4-million  share. 

Carson  says  the  citizens’  com- 
mittee aims  to  raise  another  $2 
million  — $1.5  million  for  the 
capital  project  and  $500,000  to 
cover  fund-raising  expenses 


over  the  next  five  years. 

One  of  the  committee’s  big- 
gest hurdles  was  cleared  May  1 7 
when  city  council  agreed  to 
share  one-third  of  the  $3 10,000 
cost  of  the  concept  design,  she 
says.  That  money  came  through 
May  3 1 . Architect  Ted  Teshima 
of  Moriyama  and  Teshima  Ar- 
chitects and  ARTEC  Acous- 
tic/Theatre Consultants  of  New 
York  have  been  engaged  and 
were  to  meet  with  the  volunteer 
building  committee  this  week. 

The  other  two-thirds  of  the 
design  cost  will  be  shared  by  the 
provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments and  the  fund-raising  cam- 
paign. 

The  centre  is  expected  to  open 
in  1996.  Design  and  tendering 
will  take  one  year  and  construc- 
tion is  expected  to  take  two. 

The  facility  will  house  an  800- 
seat  auditorium,  a 500-seat  ban- 
quet hall  and  conference  room 
and  a 220-seat  multipurpose 
room  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Speed  River  skating  rink.  It  will 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city  for  conferences,  presenta- 
tions and  performances. 

If  you  are  interested  in  helping 
canvas  your  unit  to  Support  the 
centre,  call  Stevens  at  Ext.  3852 
or  Crowley  at  Ext.  32 1 1 . □ 
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Germany’s  political  power  is  growing  internationally 


by  Andres  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

Global  stability  is  crucial  for  a 
dominant  politico-economic 
power  like  Germany  to  maintain 
its  interests  abroad,  says  Prof.  Bill 
Graf,  Chair  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Studies. 

The  global  order  is  changing 
dramatically  and  creating  in- 
stability in  many  comers,  leaving 
evolving  countries  with  interna- 
tional interests  such  as  Germany 
in  a delicate  position,  he  says. 

Germany  internationalized  its 
economy  and  established  strong 
links  to  Western  Europe  in  the 
post-Second  World  War  period, 
says  Graf.  “This  partly  exonerated 
Germany  for  its  Nazi  past  as  its 
fast-paced  capitalist  system  out- 
performed that  of  Communist 
East  Germany.  From  that  point, 
West  Germany  forged  itself  a role 
as  a hegemonic  global  economic 
power." 

Graf  spent  the  past  five  years 
compiling  and  editing  The  Inter- 
nationalization of  the  German 
Political  Economy,  an  anthology 
of  academic  works  published  last 
fall. 

An  expert  in  European  and  Third 
World  political  economies,  he 
sees  this  publication  — in  which 
he  wrote  the  introduction  and  the 
first  chapter  and  translated  two- 
thirds  of  the  text  from  German  — 
as  a vehicle  to  enhance  under- 
standing of  German  political 
economy  in  the  context  of  events 
before  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  in  November  1989. 

Landmark  event 

The  book  became  all  the  more 
timely  in  view  of  German 
reunification  in  October  1990  and 
the  string  of  macro-political  and 
economic  issues  surrounding  this 
landmark  event. 

“It  used  to  be  said  that  Germany 
is  a political  dwarf  and  an 


economic  giant,  but  the  political 
dwarf  part  of  the  description  may 
no  longer  be  true,”  says  Graf. 

The  most  successful  modern 
economies  are  international 
economic  powers  like  Germany 
and  Japan,  he  says.  Germany’s 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  is 
close  to  that  of  Britain  and  France 
combined,  and  the  smaller 
countries  are  nervous  about 
Germany’s  growing  political 
power. 

World  stability 

Because  exports  make  up  one- 
quarter  of  Germany’s  GNP,  its 
primary  global  economic  interest 
is  world  stability,  says  Graf. 

Until  the  1970s,  the  West  Ger- 
man domestic  market  was  able  to 
drive  its  international  sectors.  But 
this  was  dependent  on  the  world 
market  expanding  faster  than 
domestic  consumption.  Any 
slowdown  in  the  world  economy 
exposed  the  threat  of  stagnation 
and  overproduction,  as  ex- 
perienced by  the  Germans  during 
the  “oil  shocks’’  of  1973. 

It  was  in  the  late  1970s  that 
many  West  German  corporations 
such  as  Volkswagen  began  to  in- 
ternationalize by  relocating 
production  to  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. Then,  West  Germany 
secured  a position  as  the  world’s 
largest  exporter. 

“On  one  hand,  Germany  is  very 
European-minded,  but  on  the 
other,  it’s  a country  with  power 
and  an  idea  of  what  German 
economic  and  political  interests 
should  be  pursued,”  Graf  says. 

A recurring  theme  in  The  Inter- 
nationalization of  the  German 
Political  Economy  is  the  anxiety 
of  smaller  powers  that  Germany’s 
policy  priorities  will  change  as  its 
political  muscle  develops. 

One  chapter,  for  example, 
focuses  on  Germany ’s  policy  shift 
away  from  trade  and  investment 
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in  the  Third  World  in  the  late 
1980s  — a former  mainstay  of 
German  national  interest,  but 
bound  for  change  with  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  pre-unification  federal 
budget  being  pumped  into  former 
East  Germany. 

Another  chapter  discusses  the 
fear  that  West  Germany’s  policy 
orientation  eastward  will  detract 
attention  from  European  Com- 
munity development. 

One  darker  forecast  raised  by  a 
chapter  in  this  book  is  that  former 
East  Germany  — economically 
lacking,  thanks  to  the  legacy  of 
the  Soviet  command  economy 


structure  — is  becoming  an 
economic  colony  of  wealthy 
western  Germany.  According  to 
Graf,  this  politico-economic  trend 
within  a unified  Germany  sug- 
gests that  capitalism  by  itself  is 
not  the  panacea  of  all  post-revolu- 
tionary problems.  A lot  of  hard 
work  and  hard  times  will  precede 
eastern  Germany’s  integration 
into  the  west. 

The  crunch  of  eastern  Ger- 
many’s transition  has  manifested 
itself  in  continuing  neo-Nazi 
uprisings,  which  Graf  does  not 
believe  are  indicative  of  an  im- 
minent mass  movement.  “More 


rational,  democratic  forces  are  al- 
ready prevailing,”  he  says. 

“When  states  decline,  the  eco- 
nomy is  the  first  to  go.  but  when 
states  rise,  a strong  economy  is 
often  responsible  for  its  success,” 
says  Graf. 

“The  U.S.  economy  is  on  the 
decline  and  part  of  its  way  of 
maintaining  global  leverage  has 
been  through  the  assertion  of 
military  innovation.  West  Ger- 
many is  in  much  better  shape  in 
today’s  global  system  because  it 
has  not  had  this  military  coupler. 
Its  economy  has  experienced  a 
meteoric  rise.”  □ 


Two  professors  win  OCUFA  awards 


Continued  from  page  1 

involvement  in  a student  ambas- 
sador program.  During  the  1980s, 
she  helped  raise  the  profile  of  her 
department  with  a high  school 
liaison  program  that  she  co-or- 
dinated with  Heather  Kirby.  They 
recruited  third-  and  fourth-year 
students  to  return  to  their  high 
schools  and  make  presentations 
about  U of  G. 

“It  helped  to  build  up  the  under- 
graduate program  (at  U of  G), 
especially  the  co-op  program,” 
says  Sharom. 

Like  Sharom,  Mokanski  emu- 
lated a calculus  prof  when  he 
began  teaching  at  OAC  in  1963. 
In  his  case,  however,  it  was  a 
Jesuit  priest  at  the  University  of 
Windsor  whose  teaching  style 
was  “understandable  and  exciting 
and  who  encouraged  me  to  work 
on  course  material  on  my  own.” 

Currently  acting  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  Mokanski  makes  a 
point  of  being  “sympathetic  to 
student  needs  and  difficulties.” 
His  students  and  colleagues  praise 
his  meticulous  care  and  skill  at 
explaining  difficult  concepts  in 
the  classroom  and  his  dedication 
to  students  outside  of  class. 


In  the  OCUFA  citation,  one  col- 
league comments:  “I  have  known 
him  to  start  for  home  late  in  the 
afternoon,  only  to  turn  around  and 
return  to  his  office  to  help  a stu- 
dent who  had  accosted  him  in  the 
hall  and  needed  help.” 

Mokanski  tries  to  convey  his 
love  of  the  discipline.  “Math  at  the 
introductory  level  can  be  very  dry 
and  unappealing  if  all  you  do  is 
memorize  formulas.  But  it  has  to 
be  more  than  that.”  He  puts  a 
human  face  on  the  subject  with 
historical  anecdotes.  He 
demonstrates  how  math  can  be  ap- 
plied and  encourages  students  to 
get  involved  in  problem  solving. 

He  recites  this  Chinese  proverb 
for  his  students:  “I  hear  and  I for- 
get, I see  and  I remember,  I do  and 
I understand.”  Of  course,  it  could 
also  be  a teacher’s  guide  to 
preparing  lessons,  he  concedes. 

The  math  prof  is  also  recognized 
for  designing  a wide  variety  of 
courses  with  accompanying 
materials  — more  “educational 
material  than  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  from  two  people,”  says  a 
colleague  in  the  citation. 

Mokanski’s  leadership  in  teach- 
ing development  has  included 
serving  on  Senate  committees  for 
educational  and  student  develop- 


ment and  chairing  the  Instruction- 
al Development  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. He  is  particularly  proud  of 
three  reports  on  the  learning  needs 
of  disabled,  foreign  and  entering 
students  produced  while  he  was 
chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Educational  Development. 

He  has  contributed  to  workshops 
for  colleagues  and  teaching  assist- 
ants. In  the  citation,  a Senate  col- 
league describes  him  as  “a  con- 
stant stimulus  and  source  of  new 
ideas.” 

Mokanski  recently  became 
director  of  the  new  applied  math- 
ematics and  statistics  co-op  pro- 
gram developed  by  his  depart- 
ment. 

Teaching  has  always  been  “a 
high  priority  in  my  duties  here  at 
Guelph,”  he  says.  His  most  satis* 
fying  moments  are  when  students 
compliment  him.  “I  find  it  hum- 
bling.” he  says.  And  if  they  are 
critical?  “It  encourages  one  to  go 
on  and  to  change.” 

OCUFA  award  winners  are 
selected  by  a committee  consist- 
ing of  four  faculty,  an  academic 
librarian  and  a student.  This 
year’s  committee  included  Prof. 
Sandy  Middleton.  Zoology,  win- 
ner of  a 1984  OCUFA  award.  □ 
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Biologists  take  aim 
at  purple  loosestrife 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Researchers  are  launching 
Canada’s  first  integrated 
pest-management  study  to  com- 
bat the  marsh  menace  purple 
loosestrife. 

U of  G and  the  Institute  for  Wet- 
land and  Waterfowl  Research  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  have  received  a 
$260,000  grant  to  develop  better 
control  methods  for  the  weed.  The 
three-year  project  is  funded  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council,  Agriculture 
Canada,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Noranda  Inc. 

“Purple  loosestrife  has  few 
natural  predators  in  North 
America,  so  it’s  advancing  like 
wildfire,”  says  project  co-or- 
dinator Prof.  Gerry  Stephenson, 
Environmental  Biology.  “We 
need  to  pool  our  efforts  against  it. 
Our  goal  is  to  preserve  or  restore 
the  diversity  of  native  wetland 
vegetation  and  reduce  the  threat  to 
aquatic  habitat.” 

The  grant  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  a national  co-ordinated 
campaign  to  fight  the  weed.  The 
funds  will  support  a half-dozen 
master’s  and  doctoral  projects  that 
will  study  the  effects  of  cutting 
and  digging  puiple  loosestrife,  ex- 
amine the  environmental  safety  of 
two  herbicides  being  considered 


for  use  against  the  plant  and  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  way  to  use 
the  three  parasitic  insects  im- 
ported from  Europe  to  control  the 
weed. 

Purple  loosestrife  accidentally 
arrived  in  North  America  from 
Europe  in  the  last  century.  It  is 
spreading  in  epidemic  propor- 
tions in  Canada,  choking  out  wet- 
lands and  low  pasture  areas  across 
the  country.  The  invasion  is  being 
monitored  by  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  and  Ducks  Un- 
limited Canada. 

It  appears  that  600  new  sites 
reported  last  year  are  only  a frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  sites, 
says  Stephenson.  The  weed 
thrives  everywhere  from  city 
parks  and  residential  gardens  to 
wilderness  areas  that  are  difficult 
to  reach  and  observe. 

“When  we  started  working  on 
purple  loosestrife  in  the  early 
1980s,  we  had  no  idea  the  prob- 
lem would  become  this  im- 
mense,” says  Terry  Neraasen, 
chief  biologist  for  Ducks  Un- 
limited. 

“It’s  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
what  one  private  or  government 
agency  can  handle,”  he  says.  “It’s 
going  to  take  the  combined  efforts 
of  literally  hundreds  of  groups 
from  coast  to  coast  if  we’re  going 


From  left:  master’s  student  Donna  MacKenzie,  PhD  Bueglas  and  Prof.  Gerry  Stephenson  examine  a 
student  Charito  Madina,  master's  student  John  patch  of  the  marsh  menace  purple  loosestrife. 

Pholo  by  Andres  Kahar,  Office  ol  Research 


to  save  Canadian  wetlands  from 
this  weed.” 

Isolated  battles  against  purple 
loosestrife  are  being  waged  on 
several  fronts.  Since  1991,  Ducks 
Unlimited  has  led  a purple 
loosestrife  removal  campaign, 
showing  how  to  properly  dig  and 
destroy  the  plant.  Three  provin- 
cial and  numerous  municipal 
governments  have  placed  it  on 
their  noxious  weed  list.  Last  year. 


Agriculture  Canada  approved  the 
release  of  three  European  insects 
that  feed  exclusively  on  purple 
loosestrife.  And  two  herbicides 
are  being  considered  for  registra- 
tion. 

“The  new  research  we’ll  be 
doing  is  considered  critical  in  es- 
tablishing a nationwide  campaign 
to  control  purple  loosestrife.”  says 
Stephenson. 

Other  U of  G faculty  involved  in 


the  project  include  environmental 
biology  professors  John  Laing 
and  Gerry  Hofstra. 

Stephenson  is  enthused  about 
the  experience  students  will  gain 
through  this  research  project. 
“They‘11  achieve  a unique  under- 
standing of  environmental  biol- 
ogy," he  says.  “There  is  a growing 
need  for  such  highly  trained  en- 
vironmental science  grad- 
uates.’O 


Research  report 


Traffic  calming  can  give  streets  back  to  the  public,  designer  says 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  concept  of  traffic  calming  — 
designing  urban  streets  as  public 
open  places  — is  slowly  gaining 
favor  in  North  America,  says  Tom 
Samuels,  a master’s  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. 

Implemented  throughout 
Europe  for  the  past  30  years,  traf- 
fic calming  has  reduced  toxic 
emissions  from  cars  and  road 


fatalities  by  up  to  50  per  cent. 
Many  European  cities  require  all 
new  city  planning  to  incorporate 
traffic-calming  concepts. 

Samuels  wrote  his  thesis  on  the 
application  of  traffic  calming  as  a 
traffic-management  approach  for 
Toronto.  He  notes  that  North 
American  transportation  planning 
philosophy  has  traditionally 
resolved  traffic  problems  by 
widening  roads  and  adding  extra 
lanes.  This  approach  has  led  to  a 


vicious  cycle  of  endless  road- 
expansion  projects  through  its  en- 
couragement of  additional  con- 
gestion, he  says. 

Basic  concepts  of  traffic  calm- 
ing include  narrowing  street  areas 
for  cars,  widening  sidewalks  and 
using  colored  concrete  raised 
speed  tables  at  intersections.  The 
purpose  of  the  speed  tables  is  to 
raise  the  entire  intersection  to  the 
level  of  the  sidewalk,  forcing  cars 
to  slow  down. 


It’s  estimated  that  30  percent  of 
North  American  urban  land  mass 
is  dedicated  to  the  car.  A new 
vision  for  traffic  management  is 
needed  to  reclaim  cities  for  the 
public  and  not  just  the  car,  says 
Samuels.  Part  and  parcel  of  this  is 
more  government  investment  in 
transit,  he  adds. 

“Traffic  calming  basically  deals 
with  driver  perception.  These 
techniques  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  car,  but  they  give  the  street 


back  to  the  public." 

In  this  sense,  traffic  calming 
goes  beyond  slowing  down  traf- 
fic. If  the  street  is  a public  place 
that  has  been  taken  away  by  the 
car.  traffic  calming  allows  the 
street  to  once  again  become  an 
open  place  for  cyclists  and 
children,  he  says. 

"More  holistic  thinking  is 
needed  by  planners  and  en- 
gineers."says  Samuels.  "Methods 
of  traffic  calming  can  be  applied, 
and  the  public  wants  it." 

As  pan  of  his  thesis,  he  worked 
with  Toronto's  department  of 
public  works  and  the  environment 
towards  reconstruction  of  Ball iol 
Street  with  traffic-calming 
specifications.  His  designs  for 
Balliol  — a residential  street 
being  used  as  a major  commuter 
through  street  — are  currently 
being  adopted  by  city  council,  and 
construction  is  expected  to  begin 
in  spring  1994. 

Although  cost  estimates  for  traf- 
fic calming  Balliol  are  higher  than 
for  "regular"  reconstruction,  the 
city  is  convinced  that  the  safety, 
environmental  and  social  benefits 
of  traffic  calming  make  it 
worthwhile. 

One  of  the  few  experts  on  traffic 
calming  in  Canada.  Samuels  has 
developed  a much-in-demand  10- 
minute  slide  presentation  on  the 
concept.  It  has  gained  attention 
from  nearby  municipalities,  resi- 
dent associations  and  environ- 
mental and  political  groups. 

“It's  taking  off  like  wildfire." 
says  Samuels,  who  recently 
presented  his  work  at  a conference 
in  New  York  City.  He  plans  to 
eventually  do  a doctorate  in  the 
area  of  urban  design  and  traffic 
management.  □ 


Fellowship  opens  door  to 
transatlantic  collaboration 


Graduate  student  Emmalee  Marshall  and  research  fellow  Peter 
Henderson  are  collaborating  on  a study  of  transport  proteins. 


Photo  by  Maurice  Olshl,  University  Communications 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

With  his  Canadian  Common- 
wealth Research  Fellowship, 
University  of  Leeds  professor 
Peter  Henderson  has  opened  one 
door  in  the  hopes  of  learning 
about  others. 

The  prestigious  fellowship  — 
one  of  three  awarded  in  1993  to 
foreign  scholars  to  pursue  re- 
search in  Canada  — opened  the 
door  for  Henderson  and  Prof. 
Janet  Wood,  Microbiology,  to 
continue  their  collaborative 
work  of  several  years  on  cell  por- 
tals or  transport  proteins.  It’s  also 
allowing  him  to  work  with  grad- 
uate student  Emmalee  Marshall 
to  study  the  portals  through 
which  molecules  move  from  out- 
side to  inside  bacterial  cells. 

His  four-month  tenure  at 
Guelph  will  provide  for  a wide 
exchange  of  ideas  and  technol- 
ogy, he  says. 

The  portals  that  Wood  and 
Henderson  investigate  are  selec- 


tive. The  one  Wood  studies 
transports  only  proline  and 
similar  molecules  across  the 
membrane  into  the  cell,  allowing 
the  organism  to  adjust  to  changes 
in  the  salinity  of  its  aquatic  en- 
vironment. Henderson’s  portal 
shuttles  specific  sugars  for  use  as 
nutrients  for  the  cell. 

He  notes  that  the  proline  portal 
and  the  sugar  shuttle  are  struc- 
turally akin,  suggesting  both  a 
common  ancestor  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  their  common 
makeup  directs  their  transport 
activity,  despite  their  different 
roles  in  the  cell’s  life. 

Yet  the  differences  are  critical: 
“How  does  one  regulate  proline 
(entry)  but  not  a sugar?"  he  says. 

To  assess  what  makes  these 
doors  click,  he’s  come  to  Wood’s 
lab  to  develop  new  techniques 
for  the  production  of  substantial 
amounts  of  the  gene  that  encodes 
the  transporters  as  well  as  to  iso- 
late large  quantities  (in  biologi- 
cal terms,  that  means  milli- 


grams) of  the  proline  portal,  to 
study  its  physical  properties. 

Of  his  collaboration  with 
Wood,  Henderson  says:  "The 
similarities  brought  us  together 
scientifically;  the  differences  are 
enough  to  warrant  our  interest." 


Wood  says  it’s  a privilege  for  U 
of  G to  have  Henderson  as  a visit- 
ing fellow.  "His  laboratory  is  in- 
ternationally recognized  for  its 
fundamental  research  on 
biological  transport  mech- 
anisms.” she  says.  □ 
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Classifieds 


Alumni  Weekend  brings  grads  back  home 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students 
and  alumni.  Items  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  to  UC  Level  4 by 
Thursday  at  noon.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6581. 


For  sale 


Garage  sale  at  129  Downey  Rd.,  June 
19  from  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  no  rain  date, 
normal  assortment  of  household 
treasures. 

Two-bedroom  open-concept  bun- 
galow, four-  and  three-piece  baths, 
two  bedrooms  down,  finished  rec  room 
with  lireplace,  deck,  garage,  south 
end,  824-0276  after  5 p.m. 

Bar  fridges,  three  years  old,  Student 
Housing  Services,  Ext.  2694  between 
8:30  a.m.  and  4 p.m. 

Hewitt  Rand  14-inch  paper-white  VGA 
monitor,  Dana,  Ext.  8599. 

1 987  Chev  Celebrity,  2.6  L V6  engine, 
103,000  kilometres,  well  maintained 
and  dealer  serviced,  price  negotiable 
if  sale  delayed  until  July  30;  steel- 
framed double  bunkbed  with  inner- 
spring  mattress.  Mike.  Ext.  8368  or 
821-2493  after  6 p.m. 

Women's  right-handed  golf  clubs, 
PowerBilt  Tempo,  pitching  wedge  and 
sand  wedge,  bag  and  cart,  women's 
Trelorn  golf  shoes,  size  7 1/2  to  8, 
Barbara,  Ext.  6761  or  823-2155  after  5 
p.m. 


For  sale 


John  Deere  #314  rider  mower,  hydro- 
static drive,  14  HP,  42-inch  cut;  men's 
six-speed  Supercycle  road  bike; 
women's  five-speed  Raleigh  road 
bike,  824-1057  evenings. 

1985  Pontiac  Grand  AM,  two-door, 
four-cylinder  automatic,  Ext.  3924  or 
822-7899  after  5 p.m. 


For  rent 


Semi-furnished,  four-bedroom  home, 
appliances,  2 1/2  baths,  garage,  close 
to  parks  and  schools,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  Aug.  1 to  July  31,1 994, 
SI  ,200  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  8947 
or  822-0525. 


Available 


Mature,  responsible  teacher  willing  to 
housesit  for  July,  822-4203  evenings. 


Wanted 


Used  hockey  equipment  for  five-year- 
old,  size  5-6,  Jean,  Ext.  6077  or  823- 
1955  after  5 p.m. 

Cottage  for  professional  couple  in 
Muskoka/Georgian  Bay  area,  three  to 
four  weeks  in  August,  Ext.  3839. 


Alumni  Weekend  kicks  off  June 

1 8 with  an  evening  barbecue  at 
Alumni  House,  to  be  attended  by 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski. 

Events  get  into  full  swing  June 

19  with  alumni  slo-pitch  and 
volleyball  tournaments  begin- 
ning at  9 a.m..  Alumni  House 
tours,  an  Arboretum  nature  walk 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m..  class 
reunions,  the  alumni  picnic  at 
noon,  the  unveiling  of  a new 
sculpture  in  the  Donald  Forster 
Sculpture  Park  at  1:15  p.m..  a 
showcase  of  campus  displays  in 
the  University  Centre  and  the 
traditional  Golden  Anniversary 
Dinner. 

Saturday’s  agenda  also  in- 
cludes the  official  openingofthe 
OVC  Lifetime  Learning  Centre 
at  9:30  a.m.  and  presentation  of 


Prof.  Cecelia  Paine,  School  of 
Landscape 
Architecture, 
has  been 
elected  to  the 
College  of 
Fellows  of 
the  Canadian 
Society  of 
Landscape 
Architects.  Prof.  Cecelia  Paine 
She  was  cited 

for  her  creation  of  significant 
works  of  landscape  architecture, 
her  service  to  professional  as- 
sociations and  her  contributions  to 
education  and  writing  in  her  field. 

Charles  Courville,  a 1991 
graduate  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Art,  has  been  selected  grand 
winner  of  the  Toronto  Sculpture 
Garden’s  student  competition  for 
1990  to  1992.  His  sculpture, 
called  Reinventing  the  Wheel , will 
be  on  display  until  July  4 at  the 
garden,  which  is  located  at  115 
King  St.  E.  in  Toronto.  At  the 
1 993  student  awards  exhibition,  U 
of  G was  represented  by  a ma- 
quette  by  Ruthanne  Henry. 

Several  current  and  former 


the  CWC  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  at  1 p.m. 

A highlight  of  the  day  is  an 
auction  of  estate  art  pieces  and 
campus  collectibles  beginning  at 
3 p.m.  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard.  Auctioneer  is  OAC 
alumnus  Murray  Stewart  of  Bol- 
ton. 

The  U of  G Alumni  Associa- 
tion (UGAA)  will  benefit  from 
proceeds  of  the  auction  sale, 
which  includes  many  art  pieces 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Arthur 
Latornell,  a 1 950  OAC  graduate 
whose  career  with  the  Ontario 
government  had  a profound  im- 
pact on  conservation  and  land- 
use  planning  in  the  province. 
Many  of  the  paintings,  prints  and 
photographs  from  the  collection 
reflect  his  interest  in  nature  and 


Guelph  students  were  among  the 
winners  of  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre’s  12th  annual 
juried  Viewpoints  exhibition. 
Julianna  Murphy  Kanerva,  a 
fourth-year  student  in  French  and 
fine  art,  won  the  Guelph  Creative 
Arts  Association  Award  for  her 
photograph  I Cannot  Put  a Name 
to  This.  The  Ampersand  Printing 


Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  gave  a seminar  on 
“Biosurfactants  and  Bioremedia- 
tion” at  the  Biotechnology  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  National 
Research  Council  in  Montreal.  He 
discussed  research  by  Prof.  Hung 
Lee,  Michele  Van  Dyke,  Cecily 
Flemming,  Ian  Lovegrove  and 
Miguel  Providenti,  Environmen- 
tal Biology. 

HAFA  faculty  were  well  repre- 
sented in  a recent  Hospitality  Re- 
search Journal  survey  of  publica- 
tion contributions  by  hospitality 
educators.  Profs.  Robert  Lewis, 
Michael  Haywood  and  Tom 


wildlife. 

Auction  items  will  be  on  view 
June  18  from  6 to  8 p.m.  at 
Alumni  House  and  immediately 
before  the  sale. 

On  Sunday,  the  UGAA  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  10 
a.m.  in  the  OVC  Lifetime  Learn- 
ing Centre.  The  weekend  will 
wrap  up  with  a farewell  brunch 
at  the  centre,  where  the  associa- 
tion will  present  its  Alumnus  of 
Honor  medal  to  Jean  Steckle,  a 
1952  graduate  of  the  Macdonald 
Institute  whose  work  in  nutrition 
has  had  a significant  impact  on 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
in  West  Africa  and  many  native 
Canadians. 

For  more  information  about 
Alumni  Weekend  activities,  call 
Ext.  6963.  □ 


Award  went  to  graduate  student 
Sue  Daugherty  for  her  work  Pal- 
las. Unclassified  student  Sara 
Angelucci  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Ponds  Camera  Shop  Award  for 
Versailles.  B.Sc.  graduate  Todd 
Buttenham  of  Guelph  won  the 
Wyndham  Art  Supplies  Award 
for  Woman  Lawnbowler.  □ 


Powers  ranked  first,  third  and 
eighth  respectively  out  of  the 
more  than  600  authors  who  were 
considered.  The  rankings  were 
based  on  the  number  of  articles 
and  authors  per  title  in  four  top- 
rated  refereed  hospitality  journals 
over  the  past  15  years.  HAFA 
ranked  fifth  among  more  than  100 
universities  worldwide  offering 
hospitality  degree  programs.  □ 


Correction 

In  the  June  9 issue  of  At  Guelph,  a 
page  9 photograph  of  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  recipient  Helen 
Abell  was  incorrectly  identified  as 
Joyce  Beare-Rogers.  □ 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

837-9600 
ftxmilcj  (Jrnop 

423  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph 


We're  not  just  tables  & chairs! 

• Finished  & Unfinished 

• Pine  & Oak 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barstools/Kitchen  Stools 

• Armoires,  Bookcases 

• Residential  & Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  & CHAIR  INC. 

660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 


- ....  Tues.-Wed  10-6 

837-0483  Sr Fn  IS! 


London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  S summer 
accommodation  in  University  of  Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 
Apartments  o'  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rates  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment 4 Id  eat  tor  Business^  ourist  T ravellers 
Cascotl  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 

51 9-856-441 2 or  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


• Bedroom  Suites 

• Wall  Units 

• Kitchens/Bathrooms  J 

• Entertainment  Centres 

Mayes 

Custom  'Hloodworffng 

823-8347 


David  T.  Starr,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Barrister,  Solicitor  & Notary 

Specializing  in  a tl  your  real  estate  needs. 

'Providing  a no  obligation  telephone  information  service. 

176  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H3V5 

824-9690 

Above  the  Woolwich  Arms 


Father's  Day  . . . 

♦ Spices  &c  herbs,  oils  & vinegars 

♦ Gourmet  Coffee  Beans  & Teas 

♦ Rootham's  Preserves  ♦ Spices 
Mixes  from  The  Orange  Crate 

♦ Patak's  Products  ♦ No.  817 
Elephant  Brand  Basmati  Rice  ♦ Cajan 

Creole  "Hot"  Nuts  ♦ Window 
gardens  ♦ Books  ♦ Bodums 
45  Cork  Street  E,  Downtown  Guelph 

837-8610 

TAKE  OUT  COFFEE,  TEA  & MUFFINS 
Mon.-Thurs.  9-5:30  ♦ F*.  9-9  ♦ Sat:  9-5 


Spice  up  his  life! 


|BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

‘SERVICES  INC. 

Specializing  in: 

Mutual  Funds 
Retirement  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Estate  Planning 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (519)821-8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


Awards 


Our  people 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  June  17 

Film  - The  Serbian  Students  As- 
sociation presents  the  documen- 
tary Rape  of  Reason  by  U.S. 
journalist  Richard  Ross  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  117. 

Friday,  June  18 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Prof.  Ann  Gibbins,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  discusses  “Avian 
Germline  Chimeras  and  Their 
Value  to  Developmental  Biol- 
ogists and  Industry”  at  noon  in 
OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-kilometre 
off-road  ride  leaves  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  19 

Alumni  Weekend  - Events  in- 
clude slo-pitch  and  volleyball 
tournaments,  an  auction,  the  un- 
veiling of  a new  sculpture  at  the 
Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park 
and  the  opening  of  the  OVC 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre.  For 
details,  see  story  on  page  6. 

Sunday,  June  20 

Garden  Tour  - Start  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  for  a 


Around  town 


Summer  art  camp 

The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  is  accepting  registra- 
tions for  its  summer  art  camp, 
“The  Fine  Art  of  Hanging  Out 
’93.”  Courses  are  being  offered  in 
cartooning,  recycled  basketry, 
landscape-painting,  clay  building, 
graphics  and  fibre  mobiles.  Begin- 
ning July  5,  the  museum  will  run 
four  week-long  programs,  with 
morning  sessions  for  children 
aged  six  to  eight  and  afternoon 
sessions  for  children  nine  to  13. 
The  fee  for  five  days  is  $55.  For 
more  information,  call  846-0916. 

On  the  green 

The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  As- 
sociation presents  its  33rd  annual 
art  and  craft  show,  “Painting  on 
the  Green,”  June  19  and  20  from 
1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  Delhi 
Recreation  Centre. 

At  the  Grand 

Theatre  on  the  Grand  kicks  off  its 
summer  series  June  30  with  Nurse 
Jane  Goes  to  Hollywood , a com- 
edy by  Canadian  playwright  Allan 
Stratton.  Directed  by  John 
Snowdon,  it  runs  to  July  1 7.  Open- 
ing July  21  is  Deathtrap  by  Ira 
Levine.  There  Goes  the  Bride  by 
Ray  Cooney  and  John  Chapman 
opens  Aug.  1 1 . The  theatre  is  lo- 
cated at  244  St.  Andrew  St.  W.  in 
Fergus.  For  ticket  information, 
call  787-1981. 

Social  strawberries 

The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  will  hold  its  annual 
strawberry  social  June  27  from 
noon  to  4 p.m.  An  outdoor  concert 
featuring  Willem  Moolenbeck  on 
saxophone,  Paul  Haslem  on  ham- 
mered dulcimer  and  soprano 
Lorraine  Drewbrook  will  run  from 
1:30  to  3 p.m.  Special  admission 
prices  for  the  day  are  $ 1 for  adults, 
50  cents  for  children  and  $2  for  a 
family.  Refreshments  are  extra. 
The  museum  is  located  between 
Elora  and  Fergus  on  County  Road 
18.0 


tour  of  the  sculpture  park,  then 
continue  with  visits  to  the 
Arboretum’s  Gosling  Wildlife 
Garden  and  five  private  gardens. 
The  tour  begins  at  2 p.m.  Cost  is 
$7.50.  Call  837-00 10  for  more  in- 
formation. 

Tuesday,  June  22 

Board  of  Governors  - The 
monthly  meeting  begins  at  3 p.m. 
in  UC  424. 

Wednesday,  June  23 

Biomedical  Sciences  Collo- 
quium - Paul  Arthur  of  NSW 
Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Australia  will  speak  on  “Beef  Cat- 
tle Breeding  Research  in  the 
Australian  Subtropics”  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - Pat 
Harper  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  in  Toronto  considers 
“The  Ah  Receptor:  Mediator  of 
the  Toxic  Effects  of  2, 3,7,8, - 
Tetrachlorodibenzene-p-Dioxin” 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222. 

Arboretum  - Naturalists  Chris 
Earley  and  Donna  MacWilliam 
lead  a program  aimed  at  increas- 
ing sensory  perception  through 


drawing  at  7 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre.  No  experience  is  neces- 
sary. Register  at  Ext.  2 1 1 3 or  2358 
by  June  18. 

Friday,  June  25 

Sociology  Seminar  - Sandra 
Green,  a public  affairs  specialist 
with  Toyota  Motor  Manufactur- 
ing Canada  Inc.,  will  speak  on 
Kaizen  and  the  Canadian- 
Japanese  manufacturing  process 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  MacKinnon  227. 
Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Nucharin 
Songasen  discusses  “Cryopreser- 
vation  of  Ovine  Embryos”  at 


Worship 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10:10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 


Notices 


Payday  change 

July  1 would  normally  be  the 
next  payday  for  U of  G 
employees,  but  because  of  the 
Canada  Day  holiday,  pay- 
cheques  and  direct  deposits  will 
be  dated  and  available  June  30. 

Bonsai  talk 

The  Guelph  Bonsai  Club 
presents  the  “First  Lady  of  Bon- 
sai," Melba  Tucker,  discussing 
the  art  of  saikei  (living  land- 
scapes) June  18  at  7 p.m.  in 
Room  1 1 3 of  the  MacNaughton 
Building.  Tickets  are  $3  at  the 
UC  box  office,  $4  at  the  door. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
2889. 

Summer  Chorale 

The  U of  G Summer  Chorale, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Robert  Hall,  Music,  will  per- 
form works  by  Britten,  Brahms, 
Mendelssohn.  Menotti  and 
Vaughan  Williams  June  24  at  8 
p.m.  at  Dublin  Street  United 
Church.  Tickets  are  $6  and  are 
available  at  the  door  or  from  the 
Department  of  Music,  Ext. 
3988. 

Nominees  sought 

The  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion (CSA)  is  seeking  nomina- 
tions for  its  1993  Community 
Service  Award.  The  award  is 
open  to  students,  staff,  faculty 
and  U of  G graduates.  Deadline 
for  nominations  is  June  25.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  CSA 


office  on  Level  2 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  The  CSA  is  also 
looking  for  volunteers  to  work 
at  the  community  barbecue  July 
8.  To  volunteer,  call  Ext.  6748. 

Garden  tours 

The  Arboretum  will  offer  tours 
of  its  Gosling  Wildlife  Garden 
every  Sunday  from  July  4 to 
Aug.  15.  A different  aspect  of 
the  gardens  will  be  highlighted 
each  week.  The  tours  begin  at  2 
p.m.  from  the  nature  centre.  A 
$2  donation  is  suggested. 

Certificate  program 

U of  G is  offering  a certificate 
program  for  school  board 
transportation  specialists  and 
independent  operators  designed 
to  help  increase  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  student  transpor- 
tation. The  first  of  four  courses 
leading  to  the  certificate  will 
focus  on  business  communica- 
tion and  will  run  from  July  1 2 to 
15.  Cost  is  $485.  Register  by 
July  7 with  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, Ext.  3956. 

National  conference 

The  Canadian  Council  for  Mul- 
ticultural and  Intercultural 
Education  will  hold  its  fifth  na- 
tional conference  Nov.  25  to  27 
in  Vancouver.  For  details,  visit 
International  Education  Ser- 
vices on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 


cent  copies 

On  recycled  paper 

BEST 

BRICES 


JK * the  UC  Box  Office 


noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  off-road 
ride  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  June  27 

Cycling  Club  - A 50-km  ride  to 
Fergus  and  to  the  Elora  Gorge  for 
a swim  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m. 

Arboretum  - Experience  the 
overlooked  designs  of  nature, 
such  as  a lacebug’s  wings,  the  feel 
of  tree  bark  and  the  composition 


of  flowers,  on  an  interpretive 
walk  that  begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre. 

Tuesday,  June  29 

Cycling  Club  - A meeting  is 
slated  for  7 p.m.  in  Athletics 
Centre  203. 

Wednesday,  June  30 

Cycling  Club  - A 27-km  novice 
ride  to  Rockwood  for  a swim 
leaves  from  the  UC  south  doors  at 
5 p.m. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


1.  Fertaining  to 
- the  Pope 
6.  Essential 

11.  Mirror 
reflections 

13.  Concluding 
part 

14.  Most  sound 

15.  School 
assignment 

16.  — Pan  Alley 

17.  Eggs 

19.  Shoshonean 
Indians 

20.  Religious 
denomination 

21.  Boring  tools 

23.  Heart  beat 

25.  Waistband 

26.  Surface 
measure 

27.  Trunk  of  a 
statue 

29.  Handle 
clumsily 

32.  Ball  and  rope 
missile 

33.  Bit  holder 

35.  Group  of 

three 

38.  Formerly 

39.  Plaintiff 

40.  Churchill’s 
trademark 
sign 

41.  Playing  card 

42.  Claim 

44.  War  fleet 

47.  Make  outcries 

48.  Emitted  vapor 

49.  Provided  with 
cross- 


references 
50.  Cover  a 
wound 


DOWN 


28. 


1.  — aller  (last 
resort) 

2.  Greenhorn  29. 

3.  Flower  30. 

cluster  31. 

4.  Middlemen  32. 

5.  — Cayes,  34. 

Haiti  35. 

6.  Strive  for  36. 

superiority 

7.  Gross  37. 

indignity 

8.  Individual  39. 

preferences  43. 

9.  Drug  plants 

10.  Optical  glass  45. 

12.  Arrange  46. 

compactly 

13.  Tongues  of 
fire 

18.  Quiver 

20.  Belgian  resort 


town 

Splash  of 
color 

British  boys’ 
school 
Paladin  of 
Charle- 
magne's 
court 
Flapjack 
Agrees  to 
Little 

Oared  galley 

Gypsy 

Silk  netting 

Electrical 

device 

Twelve 

months 

Loose  jacket 

Supreme 

Being 

Primary  color 
Public  notices 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 


PUZZLING  THINGS  FOR 
INQUIRINQ MINDS 

— - G rA  . tQyS 


ONDERFUL 


• games 

• puzzles 

• crafts 

• gizmos 
and  more! 


824-5682 

160  Wyndhim  Sl  N.  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 
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They  mean  business 

Consulting  service  thrives  despite  floundering  economy 


Staffing  the  Business  Consulting  Service  are,  from  left,  consultant  Nevin 
McDougall,  manager  John  Vieira  and  consultant  Jeff  Riddell. 


Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Would  you  trust  business 
consultants  who  preached 
expansion  in  this  economy? 

You  might,  if  they  expected  that 
growth  of  themselves.  The  U of  G 
Business  Consulting  Service,  the 
student-run  business  advisory,  is 
doing  just  that. 

Last  year,  the  service’s  revenues 
were  up  about  30  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  says  manager  John 
Vieira.  And  although  the  provin- 
cial government  has  cut  funding 
to  university-affiliated  consul- 
tancies, the  U of  G service  has 
plans  to  flourish  while  others 
flounder. 

Feisty  ideas  aren’t  inconsistent 
with  a business  that’s  done  its 
most  rapid  growth  during  the 
recession.  Last  year  was  “our  best 
year,”  says  Vieira.  The  consul- 
tancy mustered  20  contracts  and 
generated  $100,000  in  business. 

Valuable  experience 

Conceived  as  a summer  pilot 
project  in  1987  under  the  tutelage 
of  Prof.  Alan  Derooof  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business,  the  consultancy 
now  employs  three  full-time  con- 
sultants and  has  given  30  part- 
time  student  consultants  some 
valuable  experience  over  the  past 
year. 

In  Vieira’s  mind,  the  loss  of  the 
government  subsidy  dictates  the 
need  to  drum  up  business  rather 


than  find  alternative  subsidies. 

“It  would  be  ironic  that  we 
couldn’t  operate  without  sub- 
sidies while  we’re  preaching  to 
students  about  tough  market  plan- 
ning,” he  says. 

Of  the  15  student-run  consulting 
services  across  the  province, 
Vieira  believes  the  loss  of  funding 
could  kill  at  least  two  and  force  at 
least  five  others  to  reduce  their 
businesses  to  summer  operations. 

Hard  times,  but  good  news  for 
the  U of  G consultancy  group.  The 
folding  of  McMaster  University ’s 
advisory  opens  up  the  possibility 
for  geographic  expansion,  he 
says.  At  the  same  time,  “we’ve 
just  barely  tapped  into  the  Guelph 
market.” 

The  consulting  service  no  longer 
caters  only  to  the  small  business 
person  who  wants  a market  survey 
to  test  the  local  economic  waters. 
This  year,  it  completed  a three- 
month  contract  for  a multinational 
agricultural  company  in  Missis- 
sauga. Other  clients  have  included 
Price  Waterhouse,  Coopers  and 
Lybrand,  Stone  Road  Mall, 
Mutual  Life  of  Canada,  Ralston 
Purina  and  U of  G itself. 

Until  a year  ago,  the  Guelph 
operation  was  known  as  the  Small 
Business  Consulting  Service,  but 
with  major  contracts  coming  in, 
“we  can’t  call  ourselves  a small 
consultancy  any  more,”  says 
Vieira. 

The  service  offers  marketing  re- 
search and  management,  business 


start-up  plans  and  feasibility 
studies  and  financial  management 
analysis. 

Increasing  the  number  of  small 
business  contracts  while  increas- 
ing the  sophistication  of  larger 
contracts  is  how  Vieira  sees  the 
consultancy  buoying  its  way 
through  the  current  economic 
doldrums.  The  service  is  also 
looking  at  specializing  in  data  col- 
lection as  a means  of  ensuring 
viability. 

Big  niche 

Ensuring  the  accuracy  of  cor- 
porate mailing  lists  is  one  un- 
tapped area  the  service  is  eyeing, 
says  Vieira.  “I  think  that’s  one  big 
niche  for  us.” 

To  increase  efficiency  and  es- 
tablish more  continuity,  the  ser- 
vice would  like  to  obtain  a steady 
flow  of  student  consultants 
through  the  office.  One  possibil  ity 
is  to  set  up  a course  that  would 
give  students  credit  for  working 
with  the  service,  says  FACS  Dean 
Richard  Barham. 

The  Business  Studies  Council  is 
investigating  a practicum  course 
providing  students  with  the  basic 
skills  “that  need  to  be  tied  together 
in  operation  of  a successful  busi- 
ness," he  says. 

Barham  himself  is  optimistic 
about  the  service.  “It’s  given  our 
students  superb  opportunities,”  he 
says,  “and  relative  to  other  con- 
sultancies, it’s  managed  to  over- 
come tough  economic  times.” 


Although  the  service  aims  to  be 
competitive,  it’s  looking  to  be  co- 
operative as  well,  says  consultant 
Nevin  McDougall,  an  agricultural 
economics  graduate  student.  To 
help  weather  the  economy,  the 
Guelph  service  wants  to  establish 


links  with  the  remaining  consult- 
ancies at  other  universities. 

“We  would  all  be  stronger  in- 
dividually if  we  had  a link  to  ex- 
change information  and  share 
common  practices,”  McDougall 
says.  □ 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
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821-6770 
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Spring  Cleaning? 

Let  us  do  your  carpets. 

♦ carpel  cleaning 

♦ upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duel  cleaning 


STEAMATIC 

Ihc  total  cleaning  service 


call  today  836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 

At  your  service! 


Campus  Canada 


The  following  news  items  were 
compiled  from  Canadian  university 
newspapers. 

Law  enrolment  cut 

The  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia’s Faculty  of  Law  will  cut 
first-year  enrolment  by  25  per  cent 
next  year  to  improve  student/ 
faculty  ratios,  expand  its  master’s 
offering  and  launch  Canada’s  first 
PhD  in  legal  education. 

Science  building  opens 

The  University  of  Ottawa  has 
opened  a $26-million  building  to 
house  its  chemistry  and  biology 
departments.  D’lorio  Hall  will  be 
used  to  conduct  research  and  pro- 
vide services  for  the  commodity, 
chemical,  petrochemical,  pharma- 
ceutical, pulp  and  paper  industries. 

Wildlife  research  chair 

Queen’s  University’s  Fred  Cooke 
has  been  named  to  Canada’s  first 
co-operative  wildlife  ecology  re- 


search chair  at  Simon  Fraser 
University.  The  $1. 7-million  pro- 
gram aims  to  document  how 
wildlife  is  affected  by  environ- 
mental changes  in  ecosystems. 

University  of  the  air 

To  increase  accessibility,  the 
University  of  Winnipeg  will 
broadcast  classroom  lectures  of 
three  degree -credit  courses  on  the 
Winnipeg  cable  TV  station  this 
fall.  The  televised  lectures  will  be 
supplemented  by  telephone  con- 
tact and  possibly  tutors. 

U of  T uses  surplus 

A $1 3.7-million  pension  surplus  is 
allowing  U of  T to  take  a contribu- 
tion “holiday”  and  use  the  money 
it  will  save  to  reduce  its  operating 
deficit  to  $8.3  million  from  $22 
million.  Yearly  contributions  to 
the  almost  $1 -billion  pension  fund 
are  $35  million,  $20  million  of 
which  comes  from  the  university. 


Surpluses  have  occurred  a number 
of  times  and  allowed  similar 
holidays  in  the  past.  U of  T has 
used  surpluses  to  set  up  an  interest- 
earning  endowed  adjustment  fund 
and  pay  off  capital  debts. 

Bacon  collection  grows 

Dalhousie  University  has  acquired 
the  first  edition  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon’s  influential  1630  work  The 
Elements  of  the  Common  Lawes  of 
England.  It  will  strengthen  the 
university’s  already  impressive 
Bacon  collection,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1972.  □ 
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Publishing  date 

Deadline 

June  23 

June  17 

June  30 

June  24 

July  14 

July  8 

July  28 

July  21 

Enjoy  lunch  or  dinner  in  our  steak  and  seafood  restaurant.  Every  table  has  a view  of  the 
countryside  and  we  offer  exceptional  selection  and  service  to  our  customers . . . 

From  our  luncheon  menu . . . 

Daily  Soup  & Sandwich $7.95 

A bowl  ol  our  homemade  soup 
followed  by  the  Sandwich  of  the  Day. 

New  York  BBQ  Sleak $9.95  Springfields  Pasta $7.95 

A 6 oz.  Sirloin  grilled  with  the  best  sauce  Fresh  pasta  prepared  daily  for  the 
this  side  of  Texas,  or  try  it  with  our  fabulous  pasta  lover  in  you. 
steak  spice. 

From  our  dinner  menu.. . 


Rib  Eye  Steak $1 2.95  BBQ  Chicken $1 1 .95 

Prime  cut  of  Rib  Steak  smothered  in  A 1/2  chicken  slowly  roasted  with  our 
our  BBQ  sauce  or  dredged  through  our  delicious  mesquite  BBQ  sauce, 
steak  spice  & grilled  to  perfection. 

Our  banquet  rooms  will  accommodate  20  to  200  for  parties,  weddings  & other  special  occasions. 
Our  Conference  rooms  provide  a unique  working  environment  in  a pleasant,  relaxing  atmosphere. 


Combo  Selection $13.95 

1/4  roast  chicken  and  1/2  rack 
of  pork  ribs. 


. and  so  much  more 


Open  Daily:  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy.  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
Just  south  of  U of  G 


Thought  for  the  week 

Be  nice  to  people  on  your  way  up  because 
you’ll  meet  them  on  your  way  down. 

^Discover 

Wilson  Mimcr  DOWNTOWN 
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Social 
contract 
talks  seek 
campus 
solution 

U of  G has  begun  its  own  ver- 
sion of  social  contract  talks, 
aimed  at  developing  a “home- 
grown” solution  to  provincial 
budget  cutbacks,  says  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  acting  aca- 
demic vice-president,  who  is 
facilitating  the  discussions. 

The  core  group  participating 
in  the  talks,  which  began  June 
17,  is  the  Consultative  Forum, 
an  informal  group  of  faculty, 
staff  and  students  established 
last  year  to  improve  communi- 
cations between  the  president 
and  the  University.  The  forum 
agreed  to  carry  on  with  social 
contract  and  related  budget 
talks,  but  with  an  expanded 
membership,  Conolly  says. 

At  its  initial  meeting,  the  ex- 
panded forum  reviewed 
Guelph's  budget  for  1993/94, 
based  on  current  information 
from  the  province;  reviewed 
the  social  contract  legislation 
tabled  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment June  14;  and  identified 
areas  where  more  information 
is  needed  to  make  informed 
recommendations. 

The  group  was  to  meet  again 
June  22  to  begin  identifying 
ways  to  address  social  contract 
imperatives  and  related  bud- 
getary issues.  The  group  will 
keep  the  University  communi- 
ty informed  as  further  meetings 
take  place,  Conolly  says. 

The  University  community  is 
encouraged  to  provide  input  on 
the  Fiscal  challenges  to  forum 
members,  employee  groups, 
Conolly  or  the  president.  □ 


Inside: 

Restructuring  group 
sees  role  in  strategic 
planning  3 
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OVC  Lifetime  Learning 
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’Dis  chord’s  for  you! 

Take  a close  look  at  the  performer  second  everywhere.  The  biomedical  scientist,  who  with  Fisher  are,  from  left.  Bill  Robertson  of 
from  riqht.  This  may  not  be  the  Prof.  Ken  has  been  named  1 992  Ontario  Barbershop-  Burlington,  Brian  McDougall  of  Strathroy  and 
Fisher  you  know,  but  the  photo  will  strike  a per  of  the  Year,  is  seen  here  with  a former  Dale  Nicholson  of  Kitchener.  See  story  on 
chord  with  fans  of  barbershop  music  quartet  called  the  Elusions.  Harmonizing  page  8. pnoto  try  Ed  Burrows 


European  studies  program  unique  in  Canada 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

A unique  new  degree  program  in 
European  studies  could  be  just  the 
ticket  for  students  looking  for  in- 
ternational careers. 

The  BA  program  combines 
European  culture  and  business 
studies  with  language  courses  and 
a year  of  study  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy  or  Spain. 

Senate  approved  the  40-course 
program  June  15.  Graduates  “are 
almost  certainly  assured  employ- 
ment with  European  subsidiary 
companies  in  Canada  as  well  as 
with  North  American  companies 
operating  in  Europe,”  said  Ger- 
man studies  co-ordinator  Prof. 
Renate  Benson  in  her  program 
proposal  to  Senate. 


Career-oriented,  interdiscipli- 
nary and  non-traditional,  the  de- 
gree “will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Canada,”  said  Benson,  who 
chaired  the  European  studies  pro- 
gram committee  that  made  the 
proposal. 

“There  is  an  urgent  need  for  such 
a program,”  she  said  in  the 
proposal.  “Access  to  the 
European  Community  demands 
not  only  traditional  academic 
skills  but  knowledge  of  European 
languages,  history  and  politics.” 

Too  often,  Canadians  are  passed 
over  for  senior  positions  with 
European  corporations  here  and 
abroad  because  they  lack  suitable 
language  skills  and  a knowledge 
of  European  culture,  psychology 
and  behavior,  said  Benson.  The 
European  studies  program  is  a 


response  to  the  growing  demand 
from  students  who  want  an  inter- 
national career  in  business  and 
management. 

The  honors  major  will  include  a 
core  of  six  language  courses  and 
four  core  European  culture  and 
civilization  courses.  Students 
choose  one  of  two  areas  of  em- 
phasis: European  culture  and 
civilization  or  European  business 
studies. 

The  cultural  emphasis  consists 
of  16  courses  in  politics,  history, 
art,  philosophy  and  sociology. 
The  business  emphasis  involves 
16  courses  in  economics,  agricul- 
tural economics  and  business, 
consumer  studies  and  hotel  and 
food  administration. 

In  their  third  year,  students  will 
study  abroad  as  part  of  Guelph’s 


exchange  programs  with  univer- 
sities in  Germany,  France,  Italy 
and  Spain.  Eventually,  students 
may  also  do  work  praclicums 
abroad  as  part  of  their  exchan- 
ges.O 
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We  just  opened  a CIBC  branch  in  your  home, 
office,  car,  cottage.  LINK  UP  is  24-hour,  fully- 
automated  telephone  banking-f/ie  ultimate 
convenience... only  from  CIBC. 

23  College  Ave.  West  824-6520 


CIBO) 

LUnkUp 
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®R*gi*Mf*d  Marti  ol  CIBC. 


I Pay  bills  including  major  credit 
cards/department  stores 
■ Account  balances,including  VISA 
l Transfer  between  accounts 
l MUCH,MUCH  MORE 
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Farcus 


by  David  Waisglass 
Gordon  Coulthart 


Awards 


“Wow!  Things  get  really  big  when 
you  look  through  this.” 


Prof.  George  Thurtell,  Land 

Resource  Sci- 
ence, was 
awarded  En- 
vironment 
Canada’s 
1992  Patter- 
son Medal  at 
the  annual 
meeting  of  the 
Canadian 
Meteorological  and  Oceano- 
graphic Society  this  month. 
Named  for  John  Patterson,  con- 
troller of  the  Meteorological  Ser- 
vice of  Canada  from  1929  to  1946, 
the  award  recognizes  distin- 
guished service  to  meteorology. 

Thurtell  was  honored  for  25 
years  of  university  teaching,  for 
his  research  on  water  relation- 
ships of  plants  and  crop  and  forest 
micrometeorology,  for  his  devel- 
opment of  new  sensors  and  tech- 
niques for  measuring  the  atmos- 
pheric environment  and  for  his 
scientific  leadership  in  the  field. 

U of  G received  three  awards  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 


George  Thurtell 


822-8950 


$750  Rebate 

for  graduating  students. 

Call  for  details. 

Wellington  Motors  Ltd. 

Chrysler /Dodge 


in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 


Visitor 


French  studies  professor  Patricia 
Hannon  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  in  Washington,  D.C., 
will  visit  campus  July  12. 

A specialist  in  17th-century 
literature,  women  writers, 
feminist  criticism  and  theory,  she 
did  her  PhD  thesis  at  New  York 
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University  on  male-  and  female- 
authored  fairy  tales  in  17th-cen- 
tury France. 

While  on  campus,  Hannon  will 
give  a lecture  on  “Representations 
of  Resistance:  Rereading 
Beauvoir’s  Deuxieme  Sexe  in  the 
Weave  of  Seventh-Century 
Women’s  Fairy  Tales”  at  2:10 
p.m.  in  Room  029  of  the  Mac- 
Kinnon Building. 

The  talk  is  sponsored  by  the 
departments  of  French  Studies 
and  English.  □ 


“*ere  you  make  e**' 

WINE  SOLUTIONS 

Make  Wine  Right  in  the  Store 
from  $3.00  a bottle 

• ready  in  4 weeks 

• over  40  varieties 

• 20  minutes  to  make 

• 20  minutes  to  bottle 

• group  & corporate  discounts 

• free  corks  with  every  batch 

Join  your  Friends  . . . 

WINE  WITH  US! 


450  Woodlawn  (at  Imperial) 

767-0051 


me: 

This  month 
TOE 
Wine  Labels 
with  every 
Batch! 


Canadian  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education  this 
month  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

■ The  University  tied  for  a gold 
medal  for  best  special  event  for 
a submission  concerning  the 
Strad  Rock  tour,  which  fea- 
tured performances  by  the 
American  String  Quartet  play- 
ing Stradivari  instruments 
owned  by  University  benefac- 
tor Herbert  Axelrod.  The  quar- 
tet toured  five  Ontario  cities  in 
October  1992.  The  submission 
was  made  by  Rosemary  Clark 
of  Advancement  Programs  and 


Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett  of 
External  Communications. 

■ Margaret  Boyd,  External 
Communications,  won  a 
bronze  award  from  the  CCAE 
in  the  categoiy  of  best  news 
writing.  The  award  was  for  a 
news  release  on  a national 
child-care  report  that  received 
broad  national  coverage. 

■ A photo  taken  at  last  year’s 
spring  convocation  by  former 
At  Guelph  reporter  Roberta 
Franchuk  won  a silver 
medal.O 


Our  people 


“Bringing  Darkness  to  Light,”  an 
installation  by  1991  fine  art 
graduate  Raffaele  Giovinazzo, 
will  be  on  display  in  the  Zavitz  Art 
Gallery  from  June  28  to  July  10. 
The  opening  reception  is  June  28 
from  6 to  8 p.m.  The  exhibit  will 
then  move  to  the  Ontario  College 
of  Art,  where  it  will  be  on  display 
from  July  15  to  31. 

Prof.  Ken  Menzies,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  gave  a 
keynote  talk  on  “Family  Structure 
for  a More  Egalitarian  Society”  at 
a conference  at  Laurentian 
University’s  Centre  for  Research 
on  Human  Development. 

More  than  60  researchers  from 
Ontario  and  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated in  a SCID  mouse  work- 
shop this  month  at  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre.  Chaired  by 
Prof.  Anne  Croy,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  the  workshop  focused 
on  the  use  of  the  SCID  mouse  in 


biomedical  and  agricultural  re- 
search. 

BLA  student  Neil  Hadley  was 
one  of  12  students  selected  from 
across  North  American  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  annual  summer  stu- 
dent program  of  EDAW,  Inc.,  a 
California-based  landscape  ar- 
chitecture firm.  □ 


To  save  on  paper,  print  letters, 
memos  and  reports  on  both 
sides  of  the  page.  □ 
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CANADA’S  SKILLS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTRES 


HELPING  CANADIANS  DEVELOP  A 
BETTER  CAREER  AND  A BETTER  FUTURE 


TRAIN  NOW  FOR  A NEW  CAREER 
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✓ Administrative  Assistant 

✓ Microcomputer  Business 
Applications 

✓ Financial  Assistant 

✓ Word  Pro/Data  Entry  Operator 

✓ Executive  Secretary 


LEARN  OFFICE  & COMPUTER 
SKILLS  COMPANIES  NEED 


✓ Computer  Literacy  Courses 

✓ WordPerfect,  Lotus 

✓ ACCPAC  Plus  Accounting 

✓ Bedford  Accounting 

✓ DBase  111+,  DBase  IV 

✓ DOS  and  ...  much  more 


MORNING,  AFTERNOON,  EVENING  & SATURDAY  SESSIONS 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE  TO  THOSE  WHO  QUALIFY 

226  Speedvale  Avenue  West  824-9431 
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Toxicologist  injects 
EPA  with  dose  of 
Canadian  expertise 


by  Andres  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

The  American  legal  approach  to 
many  environmental  matters  may 
differ  from  the  Canadian  one,  but 
ecological  ills  do  not  recognize 
borders. 

An  invitation  to  a U of  G profes- 
sor to  sit  on  a committee  set  up  by 
the  foremost  U.S.  environmental 
agency  is  signalling  greater  cross- 
border  co-operation  in  addressing 
environmental  problems. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  — the  primary 
U.S.  organization  concerned  with 
protecting  people  and  the  en- 
vironment from  pollution  and 
damage — has  invited  Prof.  Keith 
Solomon,  director  of  the  U of  G- 
based  Centre  for  Toxicology,  to 
sit  as  a charter  member  of  the 
newly  formed  Aquatic  Risk  As- 
sessment and  Mitigation  Dia- 
logue Group. 

As  the  only  Canadian  in  the  18- 
member  group,  which  met  for  the 
first  time  last  month  in 
Washington,  Solomon’s  par- 
ticipation is  a sign  of  things  to 
come  — a greater  degree  of  co- 
operation between  Canadians  and 
Americans  in  environmental  risk 
assessment,  risk  reduction  and 
remediation. 

“To  me,  this  is  an  important 


development  in  a vital  area  be- 
cause of  the  potential  benefits  for 
the  environment  and  agriculture,” 
says  Solomon.  “The  group  aims  to 
reduce  pesticide  risk  in  agricul- 
tural areas  so  that  from  the 
farmers’  perspective,  they  can 
still  use  agrochemicals,  but  from 
the  environmental  point  of  view, 
we  can  reduce  and  control 
damage.  This  will  start  out  as  a 
series  of  small  steps,  but  any 
reduction  is  a significant  step  for- 
ward.” 

The  mission  of  the  aquatic 
dialogue  group  is  to  curtail  en- 
vironmental damage  through  pes- 
ticide use  in  agricultural  regions 
across  the  United  States  — ap- 
proaches and  know-how  that 
Solomon  will  bring  back  to 
Canada. 

One  of  the  EPA’s  main  goals  is 
to  reduce  environmental  risks  to 
aquatic  areas  by  limiting  or  phas- 
ing out  the  use  of  certain  chemi- 
cals in  sensitive  areas — a sweep- 
ing mandate  that  Solomon  says  is 
like  the  mandates  of  Agriculture 
Canada,  Environment  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice rolled  into  one.  The  EPA 
wants  to  identify  triggers  for  ac- 
tion and  be  able  to  recommend 
easy  techniques  for  avoiding 
damaging  effects  in  aquatic  en- 
vironments. 


Prof.  Keith  Solomon  is  a charter  member  of  a new  group  formed  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  curtail  environmental  damage  through  pesticide  use.  Photo  by  Andres  Kahar,  office  of  Research 


Wheq  the  EPA  formed  the 
aquatic  dialogue  group,  it  sought 
input  from  Solomon,  whose  re- 
search and  background  in  pes- 
ticide use  and  aquatic  ecosystems, 
as  well  as  his  Canadian  perspec- 
tive, proved  invaluable. 

His  work  on  various  EPA  panels 
and  presentations  to  EPA  labs 
since  1980  had  already  fostered 
connections  that  drew  the  U.S. 
agency’s  sights  north  of  the  bor- 
der to  U of  G’s  achievements  in 
environmental  toxicology  and 
agriculture  — most  recently  the 


establishment  of  the  Canadian 
Network  of  Toxicology  Centres. 

‘The  University  of  Guelph  is 
well  recognized  by  U.S.  officials 
and  researchers,"  says  Solomon. 
“Many  of  our  researchers  and 
graduate  students  have  been  ac- 
knowledged for  their  industry  and 
achievements  in  the  area  of  en- 
vironmental remediation  and 
toxicology.” 

In  Solomon’s  assessment, 
Canadian  and  U.S.  environmental 
regulations  are  both  effective,  al- 
though he  notes  the  two  countries 


have  taken  contrasting  ap- 
proaches. The  United  States  tends 
to  be  more  adversarial  in  institut- 
ing agreements  between  the  EPA 
and  industries,  with  each  side 
flaunting  teams  of  lawyers. 
Canadian  environmental  policy 
making  involves  more  of  an  open- 
forum  approach  that  depends  on 
the  input  of  researchers. 

Solomon  hopes  his  link  with  the 
EPA  signals  more  Canada-U.S. 
co-operation  in  the  area  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  O 


Senate  report 


Restructuring  committee  suggests  role  in  strategic  planning 


The  Academic  Restructuring 
Committee  presented  its  progress 
report  to  Senate  for  information 
and  discussion  June  15. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting 
academic  vice-president  and  chair 
of  the  Academic  Restructuring 
Committee,  said  the  senators’ 
comments  would  help  the  com- 
mittee continue  to  develop  an 
agenda  for  restructuring. 

“We  also  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee should  have  a more  definite 
strategic  planning  function,”  said 
Conolly.  This  would  involve  the 
setting  of  priorities  and  realloca- 
tion of  resources. 

Several  senators  commented 
favorably  on  the  proposal  to 
simplify  academic  programs. 
Currently,  Guelph  has  almost 
twice  as  many  undergraduate 
specializations  as  other  Ontario 
universities  of  comparable  size, 
offering  214  options  in  10  degree 
programs. 

“We  provide  a complex  array, 
which  drives  staffing,  the  budget 
and  curriculum,”  said  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski. 

Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  suggested  that  the 
profusion  of  programs  results  par- 
tially from  the  duplication  of 
teaching  efforts  in  the  college 
structure. 

The  committee’s  proposal  that  a 
portion  of  faculty  teaching  time  be 
designated  as  "University"  time 
to  allow  for  participation  in  inter- 
disciplinary and  interdepartmen- 
tal programs  prompted  consider- 
able discussion. 

Prof.  Bev  Kay.  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 


Science,  said  the  20  per  cent  sug- 
gested in  the  report  is  "probably 
significantly  higher  than  where 
we  are  now.  We  will  have  to 
decide  what  we  will  give  up.” 

Agreeing  with  Kay,  Rozanski 
said  that  in  making  that  kind  of 
decision,  the  University  cannot 
just  compare  itself  with  others. 
“We  must  look  to  our  own  distinc- 
tiveness.” 

Conolly  urged  senators  to  call 
and  write  with  further  responses. 
The  committee  is  expected  to 
return  to  Senate  with  specific 
recommendations  in  June  1994. 

Budget  update 

Conolly  presented  Senate  with 
an  update  on  the  University’s 
budget  situation,  which  is  still 
fluid,  pending  more  definite  infor- 
mation from  the  province  on 
transfer  payment  cutbacks. 

The  shortfall  in  the  1993/1994 
budget  is  estimated  at  $14.3  mil- 
lion (including  approximately 
$10.3  million  for  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training/social 
contract  portion  and  the  balance 
for  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food).  The  budget 
shortfall  results  from  a reduced 
provincial  grant,  reduced  fee 
revenues  (largely  from  co-op 
programs),  increased  provincial 
sales  tax,  increased  insurance 
premiums  and  the  $l-million 
deficit  in  the  budget  presented  to 
Board  of  Governors  in  May. 

Rozanski  said  the  situation  is 
serious,  but  that  U of  G is  embark- 
ing on  a consultative  and  partici- 
patory process  to  find  local  solu- 
tions. The  Consultative  Forum 
has  agreed  to  deal  with  social  con- 


tract and  other  budgetary  issues 
with  an  expanded  membership. 
These  discussions  began  June  17 
with  Conolly  as  facilitator.  (See 
story  on  page  1.)  Rozanski  said 
long-term  solutions  will  come 
through  strategic  planning. 

More  students  on  BUGS 

The  number  of  students  who  sit  on 
the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (BUGS)  will  increase  to 
five  from  three. 

The  Student  Senator  Caucus 
recommended  the  larger  repre- 
sentation because  BUGS  has 
numerous  subcommittees  that  all 
need  student  representatives.  The 
larger  number  is  also  consistent 
with  student  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Graduate  Studies. 

There  are  currently  two  general 
undergraduates  and  a diploma 
student  on  BUGS.  In  its  proposal, 
the  Student  Caucus  said  the 
diploma  student  has  never  been  in 
regular  attendance  for  the  past  two 
years,  reducing  student  repre- 
sentation on  BUGS  to  two.  It 
recommended  that  one  of  the  five 
students  be  a diploma  student  if 
available;  otherwise  a general  stu- 
dent could  sit  on  the  board. 

VP  committee  named 

Senate  has  appointed  a selection 
committee  to  choose  an  associate 
vice-president,  academic.  Acting 
associate  VP  Tammy  Bray  took 
over  Conolly's  position  while  he 
acted  as  academic  vice-president 
during  the  interim  presidency  of 
Prof.  Jack  MacDonald. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
will  chair  the  selection  commit- 
tee. Members  are  FACS  Dean 


Richard  Barham;  Prof.  David 
Murray,  History;  Prof.  Laura 
Nagy,  Nutritional  Sciences;  Prof. 
Ron  Stoltz,  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture;  undergraduate  stu- 
dent Sarah  Bull;  and  Virginia 
Gray,  chair  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. 

10  new  awards 

Ten  new  and  revised  student 
awards  were  approved  by  Senate: 

■ GlobalTox  Award  for  Aca- 
demic Excellence:  $200  to  a 
toxicology  student  with  the 
highest  grade  in  the  course 
"Principles  of  Toxicology."  No 
application  required. 

■ Canadian  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  Graduate  and 
Undergraduate  Medals:  A sil- 
ver medal  and  $350  to  a 
graduate  of  each  of  the  MLA 
and  BLA  programs  who  has 
high  academic  standing  and  has 
contributed  to  the  school  and 
the  profession.  No  application 
required. 

■ Chanasyk  Graduate  Medal  for 
Professionalism:  An  annual 
medal  to  a graduate  of  the  MLA 
program  who  faculty  deem  to 
be  the  most  promising  profes- 
sional practitioner  based  on 
ethics,  altruism,  attitude  about 
land  stewardship  and  progres- 
sive educational  ideals.  No  ap- 
plication required. 

■ Canadian  National  Millers  As- 
sociation Scholarship:  $2,500 
to  an  M.Sc.  or  PhD  food 
science  student  with  high  aca- 
demic standing  who  is  doing 
research  in  cereal  chemistry 
and  cereal  technology.  Ap- 
plication is  to  the  chair  of  the 


Department  of  Food  Science 
by  June  1. 

■ Archie  and  Isabelle  (Cook) 
Rintoul  Bursary:  $500  bur- 
saries to  OAC  students  who 
have  completed  fourth  semes- 
ter in  an  environmental  biology 
program,  who  have  high  aca- 
demic standing  and  who  can 
demonstrate  financial  need. 
Application  is  to  Student  Fi- 
nance and  Awards,  by  April  1 . 

■ Earnest  Austin  Weir  Memorial 
Scholarship:  $1,500  for  enter- 
ing master’s  students  conduct- 
ing research  on  sustainable 
rural  community  development. 
No  application  required. 

■ Nancy  Stoten  Memorial 
Scholarship  (revised):  $1,000 
to  the  French  studies  student 
with  the  highest  marks  in  the 
courses  44-120,  44-202,  44- 
206  and  44-252.  No  applica- 
tion required. 

■ Roland  A.W.  Scott  Memorial 
Scholarship:  $500  to  an  OVC 
graduate  student  with  high 
academic  standing  who  is 
doing  work  related  to  labora- 
tory or  zoo  animals. 

■ Dr.  Casey  Buizert  Memorial 
Scholarship:  $750  to  an  OVC 
grad  student  with  high  aca- 
demic standing  and  demonstra- 
ble financial  need  pursuing 
large-animal  research.  Ap- 
plication is  to  the  OVC  Awards 
Committee. 

Senate  members 

For  copies  of  the  list  of  Senate 
members  for  the  next  academic 
year,  contact  the  Senate  Secre- 
tariat on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre.  Ext.  6760.  □ 
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Old  grey  barn  a solid 
foundation  for  centre 


The  sod  turning  for  the  new 
learning  centre  onOct. 22, 1991 , 
was  also  the  final  farewell  to 
OVC’sold  grey  bam,  which  was 
built  along  with  the  OVC  main 
building  in  1922.  It  was  never 
intended  to  be  a bam  at  all,  says 
retired  OVC  professor  and  his- 
torian Cliff  Barker,  but  was 
originally  designed  as  a veteri- 
nary hospital. 

Its  function  changed  several 
times  over  the  years.  It  provided 
lodging  for  students  upstairs 
and  animals  downstairs  and  was 
the  site  of  many  research  en- 
deavors. One  of  the  first  bovine 
caesarean  sections  at  OVC  was 
performed  there  in  1946.  Artifi- 
cial breeding  of  swine  in  On- 


tario began  in  the  old  grey  bam 
in  the  mid  1950s,  and  it  was 
then  used  to  train  many  students 
from  Ontario’s  artificial  in- 
semination centres. 

Despite  its  constant  use,  the 
bam  had  lived  under  threat  of 
demolition  for  23  years,  says 
Barker.  A wind  indicator  on  the 
bam  — the  horse  figure  that 
now  resides  on  the  roof  of  the 
lunging  area  of  the  Stewart 
Building  — was  removed  in 
1968  because  it  was  thought  a 
more  suitable  teaching  building 
would  soon  be  built  on  the  site. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  the  col- 
lege has  finally  opened  that  new 
building.  □ 


Long-awaited  OVC 


Continuing  education  takes  a new 
twist  with  launch  of  Lifelearn  V 


with  60  seats  each,  six  seminar 
break-out  rooms,  a lounge,  a 
cafeteria  and  a food  service  area. 
Just  outside  the  centre  are  a court- 
yard and  gardens  named  for  1 937 
OVC  graduate  Jim  Pinkney. 

In  use  since  January,  the  learn- 
ing centre  has  already  become  a 
popular  spot  for  students  and  staff, 
says  assistant  OVC  dean  Ron 
Downey.  The  facility  has  also 
hosted  a number  of  off-campus 
groups,  including  participants  in 
veterinary  continuing  education 
programs,  ostrich  and  emu 
producers,  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Humane  Societies  and  two 
wedding  parties.  The  centre  is  ex- 
pected to  welcome  10,000  to 
15,000  visitors  a year. 

Many  of  the  alumni  on  hand  for 
the  opening  ceremony  saw  their 
names  engraved  on  the  brick  wall 
in  the  main  foyer,  signifying  their 
contributions  of  $250  or  more  to 
the  building  project.  The  brick 
wall  itself  was  donated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  OVC  Class  of  ’71  in 
memory  of  their  classmate  Jack 
Long.  Eventually,  a donor  board 
will  recognize  contributions  of 
$ 1 ,000  or  more. 

Fund  raising  for  the  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre  began  with  $3 
million  raised  during  U of  G’s 
capital  campaign,  which  included 
$1  million  from  the  University 
and  $500,000  from  OVC.  By  the 
close  of  the  five-year  campaign, 
however,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
facility  envisaged  in  1985  would 
not  serve  the  growing  demand  for 
continuing  education  programs 
☆ ☆ 


and  undergraduate  teaching 
space.  The  building  became  a 
two-phase  construction  project, 
and  the  total  cost  has  been 
upgraded  several  times  because  of 
planning  changes  and  growing 
expenses. 

With  Phase  1 paid  for,  fund 
raisers  are  now  looking  to  the 
private  sector  for  an  additional 
$4.5  million  to  finish  the  long- 
term project. 

Planned  Phase  2 construction 
will  more  than  double  the  space  of 
the  existing  OVC  library  and  will 
add  labs  for  computer-aided 
learning,  case-study  rooms,  office 
space  for  student  groups  and  rent- 
al space  for  the  new  Lifeleam  V 
Inc.  (see  accompanying  story). 

The  library  expansion  will  allow 
OVC  to  provide  a permanent 
home  for  the  C.A.V.  Barker 
museum  of  Canadian  veterinary 
history.  The  museum  will  be  lo- 
cated inside  the  front  door  of  the 
OVC  main  building,  where  the 
library  is  now,  and  the  new  library 
entrance  will  be  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  learning  centre. 
During  Alumni  Weekend,  OVC 
honored  the  museum’s  curator, 
retired  professor  Cliff  Barker,  by 
unveiling  a plaque  in  recognition 
of  his  contributions. 

The  learning  centre’s  chief  ar- 
chitect, Ron  March  of  Snider, 
Reichard  and  March  Architects, 
predicts  the  new  facility  will 
quickly  become  a hub  for  OVC 
activities,  tying  together  its  far- 
flung  facilities  and  staff. 

Retired  pathology  professor 
☆ 


In  October  1 991 , about  1 00  people  gathered  to  bid  of  OVC  grads  and  faculty,  including,  from  left,  Rendle 
farewell  to  the  old  grey  bam,  which  was  demolished  Bowness,  Ron  Downey,  Ian  Barker,  Tim  Lumsden, 
to  make  way  for  the  new  learning  centre.  On  hand  to  Paul  Pennock,  Ole  Nielsen,  Tom  Hulland  and  Cliff 
give  the  barn  the  old  OVC  team  cheer  were  a number  Barker.  Photo  by  ovc  Media  Centre 


At  the  main  entrance  to  OVC’s  new  Lifetime  Learning  uenire  are,  irom 
left,  pathology  professor  Ian  Barker,  OVC  Distinguished  Alumnus  Ian 
Taylor  and  veterinary  librarian  David  Hull.  Photo  by  Mary  Dickieson 


OVC’s  new  Lifetime  Learn- 
ing Centre  was  officially 
opened  June  19  during  Alumni 
Weekend,  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  the  event  because  col- 
lege alumni  have  been  major 
donors  to  the  $4.9-million  project 
and  will  be  primary  users  of  the 
facility. 

Speaking  at  the  opening,  OVC 
Dean  Ole  Nielsen  said  the  centre 
“demonstrates  the  University’s 
and  OVC’s  commitment  to  teach- 
ing and  learning  — not  only  to 
students,  but  also  to  practitioners 
through  the  continuing  education 
program.” 

But  the  building  is  not  just  about 
continuing  education,  he  said.  “It 
is  also  designed  to  enrich  the  life 
of  OVC  and  the  wider  University 
community  through  the  social 
amenities  it  provides.” 

In  keeping  with  the  high-tech 
nature  of  modern  learning, 
Nielsen  and  Chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander  bypassed  the  tradition- 
al ribbon  cutting  for  the  opening 
and  instead  showed  a computer- 
generated  video  presentation  pre- 
pared by  OVC  student  Jeff 
Holmes  and  associate  dean 
Alastair  Summerlee.  The  3 1/2- 
minute  video  traces  the  history  of 
the  college  from  Andrew  Smith’s 
founding  vision  in  1 862  to  OVC’s 
future  plans  for  the  Lifetime 
Learning  CentTe. 

The  opening  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  learning  centre’s  150- 
seat  lecture  theatre.  The  building 
also  houses  a 44-seat  seminar 
room,  two  interactive  classrooms 
☆ 


OVC’s  experience  in  veterinary 
continuing  education  has  led  to  the 
incorporation  of  a campus-located 
company  that  will  develop  and 
market  continuing  education 
programs  internationally. 

Lifeleam  V Inc.  — a collabora- 
tion of  academic  institutions,  in- 
dividual veterinarians,  profes- 
sional groups  and  industry  — will 
be  launched  this  summer  with  U 
of  G as  a major  shareholder. 


Co-founded  by  Jim  Stowe,  head 
of  veterinary  continuing  educa- 
tion, and  Chas  Povey,  former  head 
of  the  college  development  group, 
Lifeleam  V will  be  contracted  to 
manage  OVC’s  current  residen- 
tial programs  in  continuing 
education.  Stowe  also  expects  to 
launch  a series  of  distance  educa- 
tion programs  within  six  months 
and  plans  to  mount  four  North 
American  satellite  courses  during 
Lifeleam’s  first  year  of  operation. 

Stowe,  who  has  co-ordinated 
OVC’s  continuing  education 
programs  for  the  past  five  years, 
says  the  college’s  experience 
revealed  the  need  for  a market- 
driven  approach  to  providing 
programs  that  are  both  practical 
and  accessible  to  veterinarians. 

“Practitioners  have  wholeheart- 
edly embraced  the  comprehensive 
modular  certificate  programs  in- 
troduced by  OVC,”  he  says,  “and 
the  interest  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  Ontario.  We  know 
the  need  for  a practical,  structured 
approach  is  universal.  But  today’s 
global  economy  is  such  that  no 
one  institution  can  afford  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  approach.” 

Stowe  sees  Lifeleam  V as  a 
model  for  Canada’s  new  economy 
— knowledge-based,  using  multi- 
media  production  technology  and 
being  delivered  electronically. 

The  company  will  select  new 
courses  from  proposals  submitted 
by  veterinary  experts  around  the 
world.  Most  of  the  production 
work  will  also  be  contracted. 

Vets  will  take  Lifeleam  V cour- 
ses by  distance  education  at  home 


or  will  integrate  multimedia 
programs  into  their  practices.  Cer- 
tificate programs  that  contain  a 
residential  component  will  be  of- 
fered at  a nearby  college  or  veteri- 
nary hospital.  Already,  a number 
of  vet  schools  in  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Australia  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  company. 

Lifeleam  V will  make  OVC’s 
educational  format  available  to 
vets  around  the  world  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay,  says 
Stowe.  The  accessibility  of  cur- 
rent programs  is  limited  because 
of  the  expense  of  attending  ses- 
sions in  Guelph,  both  in  terms  of 
time  away  from  a veterinary  prac- 
tice and  the  cost  of  travel  and  ac- 
commodation. 

U of  G will  benefit  from  the 
dividends  of  Lifeleam,  from  the 
subcontracting  of  program 
production  and  from  the  use  of 
campus  services. 

With  the  launch  of  Lifeleam  V, 
Stowe  will  resign  his  college  post 
to  work  full  time  in  the  new  com- 
pany. Povey,  who  was  head  of 
development  at  OVC  during 
1992,  has  made  Lifeleam  V his 
second  move  into  the  commercial 
sector.  A former  OVC  faculty 
member,  he  co-founded  Langford 
Laboratories  in  Guelph,  nurtured 
the  company  to  a $15-million-a- 
year  business  and  sold  it  to 
American  Cyanamid  in  1991. 

Lifeleam  V will  operate  from 
leased  headquarters  in  McNabb 
House,  but  Stowe  hopes  to  move 
to  the  Lifetime  Learning  Centre 
after  Phase  2 construction  is  com- 
plete. □ 
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Lifetime  Learning  Centre  opens 


Tom  Hulland,  a member  of  the 
building  committee,  says  the  con- 
cept of  a learning  centre  goes  back 
almost  30  years.  But  it’s  needed 
more  than  ever  today  because  of  a 
growing  sense  within  the  veteri- 
nary profession  of  the  importance 
of  continuing  education,  he  says. 

There  is  also  a growing  spirit  of 
co-operation  among  professional 
stakeholders.  OVC,  the  College 
of  Veterinarians  of  Ontario  and 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  are  collaborators  in 
such  projects  as  veterinary  con- 
tinuing education  programs,  wet 
labs  and  workshops. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  also  sup- 
ports OVC’s  continuing  educa- 
tion efforts  through  several  grant 
programs.  And  veterinarians 
themselves  are  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  continuing  education, 
as  evidenced  by  the  lengthy  wait- 
ing lists  for  upcoming  courses. 

Continuing  education  is  not  new 
at  OVC,  but  over  the  past  five 
years,  the  college  has  experienced 
a groundswell  of  interest  among 
practitioners,  says  Jim  Stowe,  co- 
ordinator of  professional  affairs 
and  extension. 

In  1987,  the  college  initiated  an 
annual  fall  conference  to  cele- 
brate its  1 25th  anniversary.  Over 
time,  the  conference  program 
came  to  look  more  like  a seminar 
series,  and  in  January  1990,  the 
college  launched  the  first  in  a 
series  of  veterinary  certificate 
programs  offered  as  course 
modules  over  two  or  three  years. 


A dairy  health  management  cer- 
tificate program  was  followed  by 
others  in  companion  animal 
medicine,  wildlife  rehabilitation, 
small  animal  dentistry  and  nutri- 
tion. The  newest  offering  in 
ultrasound  technology  began  in 
May. 

OVC  has  also  offered  specially 
designed  elective  courses  since 
1990.  Open  to  both  current  stu- 
dents and  practising  vets,  these 
courses  cover  subjects  such  as 
global  ecology,  dermatology  and 
regulatory  veterinary  medicine. 

After  participating  in  several 
satellite  conferences,  OVC 
planned  and  mounted  one  of  its 
own  in  March  1991.  The  con- 
ference on  veterinary  cardiology 
was  beamed  to  more  than  10,000 
vets  at  40  locations  in  North 
America  and  featured  two-way 
video  at  several  sites  to  allow  for 
live  participation. 

This  year,  OVC  took  its  den- 
tistry certificate  program  to  Saint- 
Hyacinthe,  Que.,  where  it  was 
presented  in  co-operation  with  the 
Corporation  Professionelle  des 
Medecins  Veterinaires  du  Quebec 
and  the  University  of  Montreal. 
Stowe  has  also  visited  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Mexico 
to  share  information  about  OVC’s 
dairy  certificate  series.  □ 


Stories  by  Mary  Dickieson, 
University  Communications, 
with  files  from  Martha 
Leibbrandt,  OVC. 


Jim  Pinkney  ventures  into  the  rain  on  Alumni  weeKena  to  tane  a 
closer  look  at  the  courtyard  garden  that  bears  his  name. 

Photo  by  Mary  Dickieson,  University  Communications 

Garden  honors  donor 


: Lifetime  Learning  Centre’s 
;r  garden  courtyard  has  been 
led  for  1937  OVC  graduate 
Pinkney  of  Milton,  whose 
10,000  contribution  to  the 
ject  is  the  largest  amount 
;n  by  an  individual, 
long-time  supporter  of  the 
lege,  Pinkney  is  known 
rldwide  for  his  expertise  in 


showing,  breeding  and  judging 
livestock,  particularly  Landrace 
swine. 

He  commemorated  his  class’s 
50th  anniversary  in  1987  by 
donating  two  maple  trees  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  his  late  wife, 
Marjorie.  They  grace  the  front 
facade  of  the  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre  on  McGilvray  Street. 
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The  centre  was  well-used  during 
Alumni  Weekend  June  19  and 
20.  After  the  Saturday  morning 
opening  ceremony,  OVC  alumni 
held  their  annual  lunch  there  and 
presented  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  to  1943  grad- 
uate Ian  Taylor  of  Illinois.  The  U 
of  G Alumni  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  new  facility 
on  Sunday  morning  and  hosted  a 
brunch  to  recognize  the 
association's  1993  Alumnus  of 
Honor,  Jean  Steckle,  a 1952 
graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute. 


Top  to  bottom:  The  cafeteria  in  the  new 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre  overlooks  the 
Pinkney  Gardens.  Jim  Rattray,  a 1938 
graduate  of  OVC,  takes  a photograph  of  a 
plaque  on  the  donor  wall  recognizing  his 
contribution  to  the  learning  centre.  The 
centre  will  provide  space  for  OVC's  growing 
continuing  education  program,  including  the 
certificate  program  in  small-animal  den- 
tistry. The  large  lecture  hall  in  the  centre 
provides  seating  for  1 50. 

Photos  by  Maurice  Oishi  and  Mary  Dickieson, 
University  Communications 
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Community 


The  last  time  mortgage  rates 
>■  were  this  low  . . . 

. lime  sharing  meant 
togetherness." 

822-1072 

VV  J Guelph  & Wellington 
ZW  Credit  Union 


BBS? 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


For  rent 


Deluxe  older  Singer  sewing  machine, 
leatherweighf  model,  table  with  fold- 
ing legs,  black  carrying  case,  good 
condition,  836-1163. 

New  1 993  Danby  refrigerator,  six-year 
warranty;  used  Kenmore  washing 
machine,  excellent  condition,  Chris, 
763-4184  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  executive  semi,  two 
baths,  Cambridge  (Hespeler),  close  to 
schools  and  401 , 654-2064. 

Harthex  woodstove  with  heat  shield, 
824-7181. 

Water  and  air  filters,  NSA,  less  than 
half  price,  Gwen  or  Sandra,  Ext.  3655. 

Two-bedroom  open-concept  bun- 
galow, four-  and  three-piece  baths, 
two  bedrooms  down,  finished  rec  room 
with  fireplace,  deck,  garage,  south 
end,  824-0276  after  5 p.m. 

Bar  fridges,  three  years  old,  Student 
Housing  Services,  Ext.  2694  between 
8:30  a.m.  and  4 p.m. 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  unfurnished  bun- 
galow on  quiet  cul-de-sac.  family  room 
with  fireplace,  one  bedroom  on  lower 
level,  appliances,  central  air,  fenced 
backyard,  close  to  the  University,  ref- 
erences required,  pets  welcome,  avail- 
able Aug.  1,  $1,100  a month  plus 
utilities,  763-7589  and  leave  message. 

Three-bedroom  lakeside  cottage  on 
the  Bruce  Peninsula,  July  and  August, 
Ext.  2188  or  836-1397. 

Two-bedro^m  waterfront  cottage  in 
Tobermory,  large  deck,  fireplace,  gor- 
geous view  of  Georgian  Bay  islands, 
available  August  and  September, 
weekly  or  monthly,  1-471-7378  or  1- 
596-2284  after  6 p.m. 


Furnished  room  for  rent  in  four- 
bedroom  home,  downtown,  two 
bathrooms,  backyard,  available  imme- 
diatelyfor  negotiable  summer  rental,  in 
September  $310  a month  inclusive, 
837-1145. 


Semi-fumished,  four-bedroom  home, 
appliances,  2 1/2  baths,  garage,  close 
to  parks  and  schools,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  Aug.  1 to  July  31 , 1 994, 
$1 ,200  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  8947 
or  822-0525. 


Wanted 


Someone  interested  in  selling  crafts  to 
combine  efforts,  Pat,  821-5502  after  5 
p.m. 

Used  sun  fish  or  laser  sail  boat,  Ext. 
3438. 


Ride  to  University  of  Waterloo  from 
Guelph  campus,  will  share  expenses, 
any  or  all  days  of  week,  Ext.  4287  or 
836-0433. 


9 x 12  interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
University  Communications,  Level  4, 
University  Centre. 

Old  movable  partitions,  preferably 
short  height,  willing  to  trade  curved 
partitions,  Ext.  8707. 


Cottage  for  professional  couple  in 
Muskoka/Georgian  Bay  area,  three  to 
four  weeks  in  August,  Ext.  3839. 


Available 


London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  t summer 
accommodation  in  University  ot  Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 
Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nighls 
♦ Monthly  Rales  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovaled  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  lor  B us  ire  ss/Tounst  Travellers 
Cascotl  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 
51 9-856-441 2 or  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


Mature,  responsible  teacher  willing  to 
housesit  for  July,  822-4203  evenings. 


$224,000 -Close to  University 

Brek  3-bedroom  2-storey  home.  Spacious 
entry,  lormal  living  room,  dining  room,  large 
kitchen  with  walkout  to  deck  & lenced  yard. 
Family  room  with  fireplace,  rec  room  & 4th 
bedroom  down.  3 1/2  baths,  2 car  garage, 
central  air,  central  vac,  all  blinds  included. 
Flexible  possession. 

Call  Ann  O'Garr 
822-8630  or  763-6871 

Representing  7.7.  Skov  Real  Estate  Limited 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


TASTY  & CONVENIENT 
FOR  THE  BBQ: 

★ lemon-rosemary  chicken  breasts 
★ chunky  chic-a-bobs 
and  fresh,  wholesome  store-made  salads 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 

Thurs.-Fti.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 

Kortright  Plaza  sioneRd 

763-2284  * Konrighi 


Getting  the  facts  on  job  evaluation 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  second 
in  a series  of  articles  related  to 
job  evaluation  for  professional 
and  managerial  staff.  The  fol- 
lowing are  common  questions 
raised  by  staff  members. 

1.  What  is  the  relative  weight  of 
each  of  the  nine  factors  used  in 
the  Aiken  job  evaluation  plan? 

Skill,  which  involves  com- 
plexity/judgment, education  and 
experience,  has  the  single  largest 
weight  — 46.2  per  cent.  Respon- 
sibility, which  consists  of  con- 
tacts, supervision  and  respon- 
sibility for  errors,  is  weighted  at 

36.2  per  cent.  Effort  (initiative 
and  physical/mental  demands)  is 

13.2  per  cent  and  the  working 
conditions  factor  is  4.4  per  cent. 


pervisor  may  have  greater 
freedom  to  act  and  could  score 
higher  on  initiative.  In  another 
case,  the  supervisor’s  execution 
of  the  shared  task  may  require 
greater  education  and  experience. 

5.  How  does  the  evaluation  plan 
account  for  job  stress? 

Job  stress  can  be  measured 
under  the  physical  and  mental 
demands  factor.  The  evaluation 
committee  measures  conditions 
such  as  meeting  short  deadlines  or 
dealing  with  dissatisfied  students 
and  employees.  Under  the  work- 
ing conditions  factor,  the  commit- 
tee would  evaluate  aspects  of  dis- 
comfort and  health  hazards  as 
well  as  such  things  as  extensive 
travel  or  unusual  hours  of  work 
required. 


9.  Are  University  values  articu- 
lated by  the  Job  Evaluation 
Committee? 

The  committee  has  not  been 
given  a formal  written  statement 
that  reflects  the  values  of  the  in- 
stitution, but  members  understand 
that  excellence  in  teaching,  re- 
search and  student  service  are 
regarded  as  central  to  U of  G’s 
overall  mission.  These  values  are 
reflected  in  the  customized  lan- 
guage of  the  Aiken  plan. 

10.  The  job  fact  sheet  asks  me  to 
identify  the  minimum  education 
and  experience  required  for  my 
position,  but  what  if  I have  sig- 
nificantly higher  qualifications 
than  the  minimum  required  for 
the  job? 

The  plan  considers  minimum 
education  and  experience  re- 
quired by  today’s  standards. 
These  standards  may  differ  from 
the  incumbent’s  personal  creden- 
tials or  even  from  recruiting  ex- 
pectations. 

A employee  may,  for  example, 
have  a master's  degree  and  20 
years  of  job  experience,  but  only 
a bachelor’s  degree  and  six  years’ 
experience  are  required  to  per- 
form the  job  competently.  It’s  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  com- 
mittee evaluates  the  position,  not 
the  incumbent. 

The  committee  must  ensure  that 
minimum  education  and  ex- 
perience requirements  are  han- 
dled fairly  and  consistently  across 
campus,  applying  the  same  set  of 
rules  to  all  positions.  The  commit- 
tee has  the  mandate  to  adjust  the 
stated  education  and  experience 
on  the  job  fact  sheet  to  equitable 
standards. 

(Note:  The  committee  will  con- 
vert total  elapsed  calendar  time  to 
compressed  time.  In  other  words, 
“total  learning  time”  is  divided  by 
three  to  reflect  on-the-job  ex- 
perience with  all  “non-learning 
periods”  removed.  In  the  example 
above,  the  position  would  be 
credited  with  two  years  of  com- 
pressed experience.)  □ 


Human 

Resources 


Appointments 

Prof.  Jan  Jofriet  has  been  named 
director  of  the  School  of  Enginer- 
ing for  a two-year  term  beginning 
July  1. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  June 
18,  the  following  opportunity  was 
available  to  on-campus  em- 
ployees only: 

Graduate  Program  Liaison  Of- 
ficer, Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Salary  range:  $31,034  minimum; 
$36,465  normal  hiring  limit; 
$38,793  midpoint. 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  visit  Human 
Resources  Client  Services  on  Level 
5 of  the  University  Centre  or  call 
836-4900.  □ 


2.  How  does  academic  teaching 
responsibility  fit  into  the  nine 
evaluation  factors? 

The  more  obvious  factors  that 
measure  teaching  responsibilities 
are  complexity/judgment,  educa- 
tion, experience,  initiative,  con- 
tacts and  physical  and  mental 
demands. 

3.  Do  employees  more  skilled  at 
completing  a job  fact  sheet  have 
an  advantage? 

The  University  has  been  work- 
ing to  provide  all  professional  and 
managerial  staff  with  a solid  un- 
derstanding of  how  to  complete  a 
job  fact  sheet,  to  ensure  that  they 
have  the  same  advantage.  Angie 
McLaughlin  of  Human  Resources 
has  been  conducting  job  fact  sheet 
training  sessions  and  distributing 
reference  material.  In  addition, 
the  Job  Evaluation  Committee  has 
become  skilled  at  identifying 
overstated  or  understated  infor- 
mation. 

4.  Can  tasks  be  duplicated  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  and  a super- 
visor? 

Yes,  it  is  possible  to  see  overlap 
in  the  duties  of  an  employee  and  a 
supervisor.  The  committee 
evaluates  the  job  facts  as  they  are 
stated,  and  where  there  are 
similarities,  ratings  would 
generally  be  the  same.  But  the  su- 


6. How  does  the  supervision  of 
part-time  employees  count? 

The  job  fact  sheet  asks  you  to 
amortize,  over  the  span  of  a calen- 
dar year,  the  full-time  equivalent 
of  part-time  staff.  The  evaluation 
committee  takes  this  into  con- 
sideration when  determining  the 
total  number  of  staff  that  the  in- 
cumbent supervises.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  charac- 
ter  of  supervision  is  also 
evaluated,  not  just  the  number  of 
staff. 

7.  How  do  members  of  the 
evaluation  committee  handle 
highly  technical  terminology 
that  they  do  not  understand? 

If  the  committee  members  don’t 
understand  a technical  term,  they 
can  consult  with  the  incumbent, 
the  supervisor  or  a faculty  mem- 
ber who  has  expertise  in  that  area. 

8.  How  does  the  evaluation 
process  capture  varying  work- 
loads found  within  different 
jobs? 

The  purpose  of  job  evaluation  is 
to  review  skill,  effort,  respon- 
sibility and  working  conditions  as 
required  by  a position.  Evaluation 
systems  tend  not  to  measure 
volume  of  work.  The  committee 
does,  however,  review  the  variety, 
complexity  and  difficulty  of 
duties  involved  in  the  job. 


Shades  of  ’68 

Help  celebrate  the  Canada  Employment  Centre  for 
Students  25  years  of  service  by  being  part  of  Hire-A- 
Student  Day  on  June  28  at  St.  Georges  Square. 

♦ Entertainers  ♦ Hot  Dogs  ♦ Contests 

♦ Hamburgers  ♦ Refreshments  ♦ Fun 

WIN!  WIN!  WIN! 

Businesses  and  homeowners  who  submit  a job  order 
between  June  23  and  30  are  eligible  to  win 

♦ Blue  Jay  tickets  ♦ Movie  Passes  and 

MANY  MORE  GREAT  PRIZES! 

To  Place  a Job  Order 

Call  837-1030  or  visit  75  Farquhar  Street  and  we 
will  quickly  find  students  for  an  hour,  a day. 
a week  or  longer. 

Volunteer  students 
needed  to  help 
with  the  festivities 

HIRE-A-STUDENT  DAY 
Monday,  June  28 
St.  Georges  Square 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  June  24 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Advances  in  Bovine  Embryo 
Transfer  and  Other  Related  (or 
Unrelated)  Ramblings”  is  the 
topic  of  Reuben  Mapletoft  of 
Saskatchewan’s  Western  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  OVC  Learning  Centre 
1713. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Summer 
Chorale,  conducted  by  Prof. 
Robert  Hall,  Music,  performs 
works  by  Brahms,  Mendelssohn, 
Vaughan  Williams  and  Benjamin 
Britten  at  8 p.m.  at  Dublin  Street 
United  Church.  Admission  is  $6 
at  the  door. 

Friday,  June  25 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Nucharin 
Songsasen  discusses  “Cryo- 
preservation  of  Ovine  Embryos” 
at  noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  off-road 
ride  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  26 

Fitness  Program  - The  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  is  sponsoring  a 
free  breakfast  at  9 a.m.  in  the  Ath- 
letics Centre.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a walk  in  the  Arboretum.  Sign 
up  on  the  Enjoy  notice  board  at 
least  48  hours  ahead. 

Sunday,  June  27 

Cycling  Club  - A 50-km  ride  to 
Fergus  and  to  the  Elora  Gorge  for 
a swim  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m. 

Arboretum  - Experience  the 
overlooked  designs  of  nature, 
such  as  a lacebug’s  wings,  the  feel 
of  tree  bark  and  the  composition 
of  flowers,  on  an  interpretive  walk 


Around  town 


Oh,  Canada  Day 

The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  will 
celebrate  Canada  Day  with  the 
grand  opening  of  “Wonders  of 
Waterfowl,”  a travelling  exhibit 
from  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
and  a live,  hands-on  waterfowl 
program.  McCrae  House  will 
mark  July  1 with  a living  history 
day,  featuring  demonstrations  of 
Victorian  handicrafts  such  as 
quilting,  woodcarving  and  chair 
caning.  Both  programs  run  from 
noon  to  4 p.m.  and  include  refresh- 
ments and  a craft  table  for  kids. 
Admission  is  free. 

Museum  celebrates 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum 
in  Milton  celebrates  Canada  Day 
with  music,  games,  live  entertain- 
ment, a vintage  car  display  and  an 
old-fashioned  strawberry  social. 
July  1 admission  is  free.  □ 


The  final  oral  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Peter  Flett,  Zoology,  is 
June  29.  The  public  lecture  is  at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  1 17  of  the  Axelrod 
Building,  followed  by  the  defence 
in  Room  1 68.  The  title  of  the  thesis 
is  “Physiological  and  Environ- 
mental Factors  Controlling 
Aspects  of  the  Reproductive 
Physiology  of  Two  Salmonid 
Species.  The  adviser  is  Prof.  John 
Leatherland. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


that  begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature  Wildlife  Gardens  kicks  off  at  2 
centre.  p.m.  from  the  Arboretum  Centre. 


Tuesday,  June  29 

Cycling  Club  - A meeting  is 
slated  for  7 p.m.  in  Athletics 
Centre  203. 

Wednesday,  June  30 

Cycling  Club  - A 27-km  novice 
ride  to  Rockwood  for  a swim 
leaves  from  the  UC  south  doors  at 
5 p.m. 

Friday,  July  2 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  off-road 
trip  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  July  4 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  loop 
through  Cambridge  for  a swim 
leaves  the  UC  south  doors  at  10 
a.m. 

Arboretum  - A summer-long 
series  of  tours  through  the  Gosling 


Wednesday,  July  7 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Prof. 
Jim  Kirkland,  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces, considers  “Nutritional  Status 
and  ADP-Ribosylation  Reac- 
tions” at  12:10  p.m.  in  Nac- 
Naughton  222. 


Worship 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10:10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 


Get  set  for  area  code  split 


Notices 


PST  on  parking 

Beginning  July  1,  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  required  to  collect 
provincial  sales  tax  of  eight  per 
cent  on  parking  fees,  as  legis- 
lated by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment in  its  May  19  budget. 
Parking  permits  that  are  being 
paid  through  the  payroll  deduc- 
tion plan  will  have  the  tax  auto- 
matically added  to  the  monthly 
payment. 

Focus  on  midlife 
Guelph  faculty  and  research 
were  featured  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  June  1 8 in  a special  report 
called  “50  Something,”  which 
focused  on  middle  life. 

Gene  mapping 

The  eighth  North  American 
Colloquium  on  Domestic 
Cytogenetics  and  Gene  Map- 
ping will  be  held  at  OVC's 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre  July 
13  to  16.  Participants  from 
around  the  world  will  discuss 
such  topics  as  meiosis,  banding 
studies,  comparative  cyto- 
genetics and  chromosomes  and 
cancer.  Cost  is  $275.  For  infor- 
mation or  to  register,  call  Ext. 
4681. 

At  the  art  centre 

Now  on  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  is  the  show 
“Following  the  Painters 
Eleven  ” featuring  works  from 
the  mid-Victorian  era  to  the 
present.  The  show  continues  to 
Sept.  12.  Joan  Murray,  director 
of  the  Robert  McLaughlin  Gal- 
lery in  Oshawa,  will  give  a gal- 
lery talk  on  the  exhibit  June  23 
at  2 p.m.  Also  on  at  the  centre 
until  July  25  is  a display  of  col- 
lages by  Hannah  Hoch. 


Up  in  the  air 

The  CFRU  children's  show 
Cottleston  Pie  is  sponsoring  a 
kite  festival  July  3 from  9 a.m. 
to  3 p.m.  at  Mole  Hole  Park 
behind  Centennial  High 
School.  Rain  date  is  July  4. 
CFRU  is  looking  for  volunteers 
to  help  out  at  the  event.  Call 
Ext.  6919. 

BBQ  tickets 

Tickets  for  the  annual  com- 
munity barbecue,  set  for  July  8 
will  be  on  sale  June  28  from  10 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard.  Community 
barbecue  T-shirts  will  also  be 
for  sale.  Anyone  interested  in 
volunteering  to  help  out  at  the 
barbecue  should  call  the 
Central  Student  Association 
(CSA)  at  Ext  6748.  The  CSA 
is  still  looking  for  nominations 
for  its  annual  Community  Ser- 
vice Award,  which  will  be 
presented  at  the  barbecue. 
Nomination  deadline  is  June 
25. 

Education  fairs 

The  fourth  annual  Canadian 
Education  Fairs  in  Japan  will 
be  held  Oct.  9 to  1 1 in  Tokyo 
and  Osaka.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  International  Educa- 
tion Services  (IES)  on  Level  4 
of  the  University  Centre.  IES 
also  has  information  about  the 
Christian  Children’s  Fund  of 
Canada’s  “Ready  to  Learn” 
conference  Sept.  14  and  15  in 
Toronto  and  “City  93,”  the  first 
global  and  European  EPH  Con- 
ference and  City  Forum,  to  be 
held  in  Belgium.  Oct.  25  to  30. 
The  theme  of  the  European 
conference  is  “Environment 
Health  and  Urban  Problems." 
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On  Oct.  4,  Bell  Canada  is  split- 
ting the  4 1 6 area  code  into  two. 
Toronto  numbers  will  retain  the 
416,  but  the  rest  will  switch  to 
area  code  905. 

Callers  will  probably  adapt 
easily  to  the  change,  says 
Telephone  Services  manager 
Garry  Tatum.  But  the  switch 
could  mean  hours  of  clerical 
work  updating  personnel 
records,  client  lists  and  mailing 
lists  and  reprogramming 
telephones  and  fax  machines. 
So  start  now,  advises  Tatum. 


Bell  Canada  decided  to  split 
416  into  two  area  codes  because 
a proliferation  of  fax  machines, 
cellular  telephones  and  pagers 
has  created  a shortage  of 
telephone  numbers,  according 
to  a recent  press  release. 

To  figure  out  who  switches 
within  the  current  416  area 
code,  look  at  the  postal  code. 
Customers  whose  postal  codes 
begin  with  M use  416.  Cus- 
tomers at  postal  codes  begin- 
ning with  any  other  letter 
change  to  905.  O 
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Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


20 

21 

22 

25 

31 

35 

1.  Faultfinder 
6.  Glacial  epoch 

12.  Shout  of 
triumph 

14.  Mighty  hunter 

15.  Exist  as  a part 

16.  Like  a bear 

17.  Not  moving 

19.  Room  for 
relaxation 

20.  River  bottom 

23.  Foot  part 

25.  Mountain 
prefix 

26.  Triplets 
following  D 

27.  Small  holm 

31.  Wonder 

worker 

33.  Prehistoric 
monument 

35.  Source  of 
development 

36.  Prepare  food 

37.  No  — , ands, 
or  buts 

38.  Persian 
governor 

41.  Born 

42.  — loss 

45.  Rental 

contracts 

47.  Marked  with 
spots 

49.  CANADIAN 
POET  JOHN 

53.  HE  URGED 
SELF- 
GOVERN 
MENT  FOR 
CANADA 

54.  Moorish  tabor 


DOWN 

1.  Fraternity 
letter 

2.  Thither 

3.  Japanese 
drama 

4.  Angers 

5.  ST. 

LAWRENCE 

RIVER 

DISCOVERER 

6.  CANADIAN 
ESKIMO 

7.  “Odyssey 
enchantress 

8.  Type 
measures 

9.  Uninteresting 

10.  Left 

11.  Paradise 
13.  Bore  young 

18.  Mao tung 

20.  Violin 


companions 

21.  N.A.  INDIAN 

22.  Sleep  lightly 

24.  Bowling  place 

28.  Leg  part 

29.  Animated 
existence 

30.  Gaelic 

32.  Public  notices 

33.  Noxious 
emanation 

34.  Looks  forward 
to 

36.  Brother 

39.  SINGER 
JOHN  — 
CAMERON 

40.  Rains  heavily 

42.  Sums  up 

43.  Not  slack 

44.  — Harbor, 
Guam 

46.  Be  off! 

48.  See  1 Down 

50.  Baseball  term 

51.  Indian 
mulberry 

52.  Building 
extension 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 
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Relationships  face  land  mines  in  ’ 90s 

realistic  role  models  like  the  “sen- 
sitive new  age  guy.” 

After  her  own  divorce  in  1984, 
Dennis  found  herself  thrown  into 
the  singles  scene,  where  she  felt 
the  “tyranny  of  sexual  politics.” 
She  said  the  dictatorship  of  dating 
can  be  overthrown  only  if  both 
sexes  end  all  agendas,  strategies 
and  games. 

Another  problem,  she  said,  is  the 
labyrinth  of  political  correctness. 
Many  people  won’t  express  them- 
selves because  it’s  like  “leaking 
privileged  information  to  the 
enemy.”  Instead,  they  lie  to  them- 
selves and  their  lovers.  This 
repression  manifests  itself  in  er- 
ratic and  defensive  behavior,  she 
said 

What’s  needed  is  better  com- 
munication between  the  sexes, 
said  Dennis.  In  her  study,  she 
found  that  men  were  “hungry  to 
talk,”  and  she  urges  women  to 
lend  an  empathic  ear.  “Like 
women,  they  have  something 
valuable  to  say  about  their  hurt.” 
Although  Dennis  believes  today 
is  a “tremendously  difficult  time 
to  be  in  love  or  lust,”  she  remains 
hopeful  about  the  future. 

“I  don’t  think  sex  is  dead;  it’s 
just  going  through  a hell  of  a mid- 
life crisis.’O 


□ 
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by  Renee  Tavascia 
Special  to  At  Guelph 

When  it  comes  to  relationships, 
many  men  today  are  just  as  wary 
as  women. 

That’s  what  author  and  jour- 
nalist Wendy  Dennis  told  the 
several  hundred  social  workers, 
teachers  and  health-care  profes- 
sionals who  turned  out  for  the 
opening  night  of  the  15th  annual 
Guelph  Conference  and  Training 
Institute  on  Sexuality  June  14  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Dennis,  a contributing  editor  ai 
Toronto  Life  magazine  and  author 
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of  Hot  and  Bothered:  Sex  and 
Love  in  the  '90s,  said  tentative- 
ness is  typical  in  the  ’90s. 

Men  are  reluctant  to  flirt,  fearing 
charges  of  sexual  harassment,  and 
women  are  wary  of  making  the 
first  move.  The  result?  “The  sig- 
nals get  lost  in  the  ozone  and  two 
people  go  home  to  have  meaning- 
ful relationships  with  their 
VCRs.” 

Dennis,  who  interviewed 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  for 
her  book.  Hot  and  Bothered,  said 
the  landscapes  of  male-female 
relationships  have  become  “clear- 
ly land  mined.”  When  couples  are 
not  busy  running  away  from  each 
other,  they  are  locked  in  combat, 
she  said.  “Men  and  women  are 
approaching  each  other  with  their 
dukes  up.” 

She  attributes  this  defensive 
stance  to  the  25  years  of  “cataclys- 
mic"  change  brought  on  by 
feminism.  Men  and  women 
haven’t  recovered  their  balance, 
she  said.  They  don’t  break  the 
rules  — they  no  longer  know  what 
the  rules  are. 

Men  are  still  shellshocked  by  the 
women’s  movement  and  have  not 
absorbed  how  to  make  repara- 
tions, Dennis  said. 

Men  also  have  new,  often  un- 
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Love  at  first  chord 

Prof  named  Barbershopper  of  the  Year 

by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 


It  was  a siren  call  like  no  other. 

In  a Saskatoon  shopping  mall 
almost  20  years  ago.  Prof.  Ken 
Fisher  was  drawn  by  the  voices 
of  a strange  and  enticing  choir. 
Lured  by  an  irresistible  har- 
mony, he  succumbed  to  a musi- 
cal affair  that  still  arouses  fierce 
passion  in  his  breast.  And  his 
wife  encourages  him. 

It  was  love  at  first  chord  for  the 
biomedical  scientist.  “It  just  hit 
me,”  he  says  of  that  moment 
when  his  ears  met  those  distinc- 
tive barbershop  harmonies 
across  a crowded  mall.  “I  knew 
in  10  minutes  that  it  was  some- 
thing I would  enjoy.” 

For  the  young  University  of 
Saskatchewan  postdoctoral  fel- 
low, the  lure  lay  in  the  har- 
monies. But  once  he  joined  an 
all-male  barbershop  chorus,  the 
man  with  the  mellifluous  bass 
voice  also  found  enjoyment  in 
the  fellowship  of  these  music- 
loving  singers. 

‘They  love  to  have  fun  and 
poke  fun  at  themselves,”  he 
says.  “They  take  performing 
very  seriously,  but  it’s  got  to  be 
seen  to  be  fun.”  To  that  end, 
Fisher  and  his  comrades  have 
been  spotted  making  public  ap- 
pearances in  blue  satin  shirts, 
giant  ties  and  Groucho  Marx 
glasses  held  together  with 
bandages. 

Like  most  other  barbershop- 
pers,  Fisher  was  a "rank 
amateur”  when  he  joined  his 
first  chorus.  He’d  played  clarinet 
in  high  school  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  but  apart  from 
school  choirs,  he  had  never  ex- 
ploited his  voco  profundo.  As  it 
turns  out,  “I  hear  chords  rather 
well,”  he  says. 

Full-scale  musical 

For  the  past  15  years,  he’s  been 
a member  of  the  Royal  City  Am- 
bassadors, transporting  local 
seniors  down  memory  lane  with 
renditions  of  Dark  Town  Strut- 
ters Ball,  Five  Foot  Two,  I 
Believe  and  Easter  Parade. 
They  routinely  perform  at 
church  services  and  each  year 
stage  a full-scale  musical. 

It  turns  out  that  Fisher  also 
directs  rather  well,  probably 
with  the  same  zeal  that  he  brings 
to  his  parade  marshal  duties  at 
campus  convocation  cere- 
monies. Now  musical  director  of 
the  Ambassadors,  he  spear- 
headed an  annual  weekend  train- 
ing school  for  barbershoppers  at 
U of  G.  For  this,  he  was  named 
the  1992  Ontario  Barbershopper 
of  the  Year. 

Whether  it’s  convocation  or 
barbershopping,  Fisher  enjoys 
staging  events  with  lots  of 


people  in  the  audience  and  on 
the  boards.  Of  about  65  mem- 
bers of  the  Ambassadors,  52 
took  to  the  stage  this  year  for 
“Phantom  of  the  Barbershop”  at 
E.L.  Fox  auditorium.  “We  do 
everything  musical  theatre  does 

— not  accompanied.” 

But  for  Fisher  the  researcher,  it 
isn’t  enough  to  just  sing  or  even 
direct.  He  has  also  delved  into 
the  history  of  barbershopping  in 
North  America.  And  what  he’s 
found  is  that  barbershopping  oc- 
cupies a very  respectable  place 
in  continental  and  musical  his- 
tory — right  up  there  with  jazz. 

Roots  in  the  past 

It’s  a tradition  that  has  its  roots 
in  an  age  gone  by  when  men 
would  gather  around  the  village 
woodstove  for  a chat,  a song,  a 
pint . . . and  presumably  a hair- 
cut. It  shares  the  distinction  with 
jazz  of  being  one  of  two  unique- 
ly North  American  folk  arts. 

“And  because  it  is  folk  art,  the 
music  tends  to  be  singable,”  says 
Fisher.  It  is  melodious  and  fea- 
tures consonant — not  dissonant 

— harmony  based  on  Beetho- 
ven’s circle  of  fifth.  “It  is  the 
hardest  of  all  art  forms,”  he  says. 

Choruses  sing  a cappella  and 
base  their  harmonies  on  true 
tuning.  Someone  hums  a note 
and  the  others  tune  accordingly. 
They  tune  "true  to  the  physics  of 
sound.”  It  can  drive  singers  with 
classical  training  crazy,  he  says. 

But  because  most  barbershop- 
pers are  amateurs  with  little  or 
no  musical  experience,  there  is 
more  of  a push  to  train  the  un- 
trained than  to  assuage  the 
trained.  So  six  years  ago,  Fisher 
established  Harmony  College 
North.  For  two  days  a year,  he 
can  call  himself  dean  and  host 
barbershoppers  from  across  On- 
tario  here  on  campus  for 
workshops  on  singing,  vocal 
technique,  performing  and  even 
designing  sound  systems.  In 
early  June,  235  barbershoppers 
descended  on  U of  G for  the 
annual  academy. 

Such  initiatives  have  earned 
Fisher  the  provincial  and  two 
Guelph  district  Barbershopper 
of  the  Year  awards.  The  Ontario 
recognition  came  as  “a  total 
shock  to  me,”  he  says.  But  it’s 
not  the  first  time  he  has  tasted 
success.  He  was  chorus  director 
when  the  Ambassadors  won  a 
provincial  competition  and  part 
of  a quartet  called  the  Elusions 
when  it  came  second  in  Ontario. 

Barbershop  singing  is  fun, 
challenging,  theatrical.  For 
Fisher,  it  is  also  camaraderie.  He 
finds  harmony  not  just  in  the 
notes,  but  also  in  the  company  he 
keeps.  “I’ve  won  a whole  lot  of 
good  friends. ”0 
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Toxicology  research  gets  a boost 

effects  of  ultraviolet  radiation.  Their  project  is  one 
of  several  that  have  received  a total  of  $160,000 
from  the  first  Canadian  Network  of  Toxicology 
Centres  funding  competition.  See  story  on  page  5. 

Photo  by  Andres  Kahar.  Office  of  Research 


Prof.  David  Evans,  right,  and  PhD  student  Gilles 
Lapointe,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  ex- 
amine a tobacco  plant  that  is  part  of  their  study  to 
determine  how  various  plants  are  dealing  with  the 


OMAF  restructuring 
exercise  moves  ahead 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Interim  program  leaders  for  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (OMAF)  agreement 
restructuring  exercise  are  holding 
a retreat  this  week  at  the  Ar- 
boretum to  continue  working  out 
details  for  structuring,  operating 
and  implementing  new  research 
programs. 

The  more  than  20  research 
programs  that  make  up  the  agree- 
ment are  being  consolidated  into 
six  programs  — rural  communi- 
ties, plants,  animals,  food,  sys- 
tems and  resources/environment 
— to  help  streamline  operations 
and  address  financial  issues. 

The  interim  program  leaders, 
who  are  helping  to  fashion  the 
transition  between  the  old  and 
new  programs,  are: 

■ Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology  (rural 
communities); 

■ Profs.  Ron  Harris,  Environ- 
mental Biology;  Dave  Hume, 
Crop  Science;  and  Dennis 
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Board  of  Governors  praises 
academic  restructuring  report 
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Uof  G’s  progress  report  on 
academic  restructuring 
received  high  marks  from  Board 
of  Governors  June  22. 

Board  chair  Bill  Brock  said  the 
report  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
documents  to  come  out  of  the 
University.  Vice-chair  Solette 
Gelberg  described  it  as  timely  and 
said  it  reflects  the  maturity  of  the 
institution  as  a whole. 

Bernard  Ostry  said  he  was 
pleased  to  see  the  University  ac- 
knowledging a major  respon- 
sibility for  lifelong  learning.  He 
pointed  to  the  advancements 
made  in  this  area  in  Western 
Canada  and  said  he  hoped  Guelph 
would  pursue  lifelong  learning 
more  vigorously  than  in  the  past. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
praised  the  report  — and  the 
faculty  and  administrators  in- 
volved — for  the  bold  critique  and 
innovative  proposals  offered. 

He  commended  the  report  to  B 
of  G as  a model  — once  expanded 
in  focus  and  membership  — for 
the  strategic  planning  process  that 


will  soon  have  to  begin. 

Prof.  Pat  Gentry,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  noted  the  spirit  of  col- 
legiality  among  the  committee 
members  as  the  document  was 
being  prepared.  She  credited  this 
to  the  leadership  of  acting 
academic  vice-president  Leonard 
Conolly,  who  is  chair  of  the 
Academic  Restructuring  Com- 
mittee. 

In  an  interim  report  to  the  board, 
Conolly  said  the  committee’s 
proposals  would  radically  change 
how  the  University  carries  out  its 
business. 

The  committee  was  established 
by  Senate  in  September  1992  to 
recommend  changes  to  the 
academic  administrative  structure 
that  would  improve  Guelph’s 
ability  to  deliver  programs; 
promote  interdisciplinary  teach- 
ing, service  and  research;  enhance 
faculty  career  development;  be 
responsible  to  societal  needs;  sup- 
port the  University’s  learning  ob- 
jectives; enhance  flexibility  and 
economy  of  effort;  and  econ- 


omize infrastructure  costs. 

Since  then,  Guelph  has  had  to 
face  the  fiscal  challenges  of 
reduced  transfer  payments,  the 
social  contract  and  a number  of 
increased  costs,  said  Conolly.  As 
a result,  the  context  of  academic 
restructuring  has  changed.  "It  is 
now  timely  and  logical  to  move 
academic  restructuring  into  a 
larger  strategic  planning  pro- 
cess," he  said. 

Conolly  said  he  expects  Senate 
will  be  asked  this  fall  to  approve 
revisions  to  the  committee’s  man- 
date and  expansion  of  its  member- 
ship so  the  committee  can  become 
involved  in  recommending  aca- 
demic priorities  for  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  strategic  planning  process 
would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
take  a constructive  view  of  what 
the  University  is  doing  and  to 
identify  new  areas  of  opportunity, 
he  said.  “We  can’t  continue  to  do 
the  things  we  have  done  before 
with  less  money.  Together  as  a 

See  ACADEMIC  on  page  3 


Murr,  Horticultural  Science 
(plants); 

■ Prof.  Bruce  Stone.  OAC  dean’s 
office  (animals); 

■ Prof.  Marc  Le  Maguer,  Food 
Science  (food); 

■ Prof.  George  Brinkman, 
Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business  (systems);  and 

■ Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Crop  Science 
(resources/environment). 

Prof.  Alan  Meek,  Population 
Medicine,  is  continuing  as  the 
restructuring  exercise  co-or- 
dinator. Wayne  Marsh  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  John  Miles, 
director  of  Financial  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  are  work- 
ing together  on  a task  force  to 
recommend  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative changes  that  the 
University  will  need  to  make  for 
the  new  system. 

Address  issues 

Interim  program  leaders  have 
been  meeting  with  their  program 
groups,  with  Meek  and  with  Prof. 
Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for 
research,  to  address  issues  such  as 
the  nature,  scope  and  relation- 
ships between  new  program  areas 
and  where  existing  OMAF-sup- 
ported  research  projects  fit  in. 

Since  the  OMAF  restructuring 
exercise  started  last  October, 
there  have  been  several  develop- 
ments at  U of  G and  across  the 
province,  including  the  Ontario 
government’s  social  contract  in- 
itiative and  academic  restructur- 
ing on  campus.  But  Milligan  says 
the  OMAF  exercise  has  its  own 
unique  goals. 

Dramatic  changes 

"The  restructuring  exercise  is 
designed  to  enhance  flexibility, 
responsiveness  and  efficiency  in 
the  management  and  deployment 
of  agreement  funds,"  says 
Milligan.  “The  way  we  handle  the 
agreement  needs  significant  and 
dramatic  changes  so  that  we  can 
best  continue  to  support  Ontario’s 
agriculture  and  food  system  into 
the  next  century." 

This  year,  the  agreement  will 
provide  $30  million  to  agri-food 
research  and  education  at  Guelph, 
by  far  the  single  largest  external 
source  of  research  support. 
Milligan  hopes  that  through 
restructuring  and  better  defined 
program  goals,  the  agreement  will 
help  U of  G attract  further  support 
and  build  wider  partnerships  in 
the  agri-food  sector.  □ 
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Awards 


At  left,  B.Sc.  stu- 
dent Rick  Gray, 
centre,  is  this 
year’s  recipient  of 
the  Kenneth  W. 
Hammond  Prize 
for  the  best  essay 
by  a student  in  the 
distance  course 
“5,000  Days.” 
With  him  are 
Hammond,  left, 
and  President 
M o r d e c h a i 
Rozanski. 

Photo  by  Barbara 
Chance 


Lisa  Tobin 


Family  studies  graduate  student 
Lisa  Tobin  is  the  winner  of  the 
1993  Ortho-McNeil  Inc.  Graduate 
Scholarship,  which  is  presented 
annually  to  a master’s  student 
doing  research  in  human  sexual- 
ity/family planning.  Percy  Skuy, 
president  of  Ortho-McNeil,  pre- 
sented the  award  to  Tobin  earlier 
this  month  during  the  annual  sexu- 
ality conference.  □ 


“It’s  a compromise  on  the  health  club 
we  wanted.” 
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In  Prof.  Neal  Johnson’s  June  16 
letter  to  At  Guelph,  “Traditional 
Approach  Preferred,”  he  says  he 
trusts  that  At  Guelph  “will  con- 
tinue to  advise  its  readers  as  to 
which  committees  have  been  sub- 
ject to  coercion  by  special-interest 
groups  of  any  type,  so  that  recom- 
mendations coming  from  such 
committees  can  be  considered  in 
their  proper  context.” 
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Could  Johnson  explain  to  me  the 
terms  “special-interest  groups” 
and  “proper  context”  as  they  refer 
to  said  groups?  I would  also  like 
to  know  if  by  “traditional  ap- 
proach,” he  means  that  equitable 
approach  dominated  by  white 
males  and  females. 

Johnson’s  comments  are  typical 
of  much  of  the  U of  G commun- 
ity’s attitudes,  but  it  is  still  dif- 
ficult to  see,  hear  or  read  the  ig- 
norance that  prevails. 

This  is  a prime  example  of  the 
need  for  workshops  on  discri- 
mination, representation,  etc.,  at 
all  levels  of  the  University  com- 
munity. 

Leon  Hall 
Undergraduate  student 


You  can  use  that  styrofoam 
coffee  cup  with  a little  less  guilt 
now  because  U of  G and  the 
city  have  launched  a pilot 
styrofoam  recycling  project  in 
Centre  Six. 

In  addition  to  the  recycling 
bins  for  glass,  tin  and  yogurt,  a 
second  type  of  bin  will  accom- 
modate the  polystyrene  waste 
in  disposable  cups  and  take- 
out containers. 

If  the  campaign  is  successful, 
it  will  be  renewed  in  the  fall.  □ 
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Look  what’s  cooking  at 
community  barbecue 


The  19th  annual  community 
baihecue  is  set  for  July  8 from  4 
to  1 1:30p.m.  on  Branion  Plaza. 

The  barbecue  will  feature 
children’s  activities,  live  enter- 
tainment, adult  games  and  the 
presentation  of  the  annual 
Community  Service  Award. 
The  award,  which  recognizes  a 
student,  staff  member,  faculty 
member  or  graduate  who  has 
given  time  and  commitment  to 
the  University,  will  be 
presented  at  7 p.m. 

Seniors  from  several  retire- 
ment homes  in  the  Guelph  area 
will  attend  this  year’s  barbecue. 
A special  activity  — a Jello 
sculpting  contest  — has  been 
organized  for  them. 

Activities  for  children,  which 
start  at  4:15  p.m.,  include  face 
painting,  music,  balloons  and 
games.  Adult  activities  include 
a unique  form  of  Monopoly,  a 
tug-of-war,  a dunk  tank  (featur- 
ing “Dino  the  Superfan”)  and  a 
basketball  shoot. 


Live  entertainment,  begin- 
ning at  5:30  p.m.,  will  include 
folk  singer  Mae  Moore,  the 
Celtic-influenced  band  Uisce 
Beatha,  the  Woods  Family, 
one-man  band  Lyndon  Badcoe 
and  jazz  quartet  Gil  Siddall. 

On  the  evening’s  menu  are 
gastronomical  treats  such  as 
cotton  candy,  “mocktails”  and 
barbecued  beef,  hamburgers, 
veggie  burgers  and  hotdogs. 

Advance  tickets  for  the  meals 
will  be  sold  June  30  and  July  5 
to  8 in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard  from  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Community  barbecue  T- 
shirts  will  also  be  on  sale. 

The  barbecue  is  organized  by 
the  Central  Student  Association 
(CSA)  and  sponsored  by  the 
Community  Barbecue  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  event  of  rain,  it  will  be 
held  in  the  University  Centre. 
For  more  information,  call  the 
CSA  at  Ext.  6748.  □ 


Seneca  president  Stephen  Quinlan,  right,  and  President  Mordechai  Rozanski  are  all  smiles  after  signing  an 
articulation  agreement  between  the  two  institutions.  Photo  by  Maurice  Olshl,  University  Communications 


Seneca  signs  on  for  credit  transfers 


Energy  from  nature  is 
focus  of  teacher  training 


A residential  teacher-training  pro- 
gram focusing  on  energy  from  na- 
ture is  being  developed  at  the 
Arboretum  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  Ontario’s  “Science  Is  Happen- 
ing Here"  elementary-level  cur- 
riculum — a program  that  brings 
teachers  to  nature  so  they  can  take 
nature  back  to  the  classroom. 

The  training  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  and  Energy.  An 
Arboretum  team  headed  by  direc- 
tor Alan  Watson  and  naturalist 
Steven  Aboud  is  in  the  process  of 
writing  the  program  for  presenta- 
tion to  a review  group  this  fall.  It 
will  be  offered  formally  next  sum- 
mer. 

“Teachers  are  trying  to  develop 
their  own  ideas,”  says  Watson. 
“We  want  to  help  them  and  offer 
some  new  ones,  too.” 

Energy  creation 

The  program  will  be  geared  to 
kindergarten  to  Grade  3 teachers 
and  will  highlight  popular  ex- 
amples of  naturally  occurring 
energy  creation,  storage  and  use 
— much  of  which  can  be  seen  at 
the  Arboretum. 

These  include  the  flow  of  maple 
syrup,  the  transfer  and  storage  of 
energy  from  sunlight  to  leaves  and 
the  evaporative  heat  loss  that  oc- 
curs when  wind  evaporates  mois- 
ture on  leaves. 

Watson  says  the  course  will  con- 
centrate on  energy  application.  “It 
will  introduce  the  teacher  to  these 
natural  processes  at  the  hands-on 
level  to  instil  an  enthusiasm  for 
energy  education  in  them.” 

Gearing  the  program  specifical- 
ly to  the  provincial  curriculum 
will  make  it  a highly  pertinent 
resource  for  teachers,  he  says. 

The  program  will  underline 
energy  education’s  relevance  to 
subject  areas  spanning  the  cur- 
riculum, from  art  to  physical 
education. 

Watson  says  the  key  to  the  pro- 
gram is  action:  teachers  will  be 
shown  how  energy  education  and 
conservation  are  connected  to  all 
spheres  of  learning,  then  guided 


through  ways  to  implement  this 
knowledge  with  innovative  learn- 
ing techniques. 

Program  instructors  will  be  Ar- 
boretum staff  and  teachers  from 
the  Wellington  County  Board  of 
Education.  It’s  anticipated  that 
the  program  will  run  for  two 
weeks  in  July  1994.  O 


Continued  from  page  1 
community,  we  must  now  identify 
the  areas  where  we  excel  and  real- 
locate resources  to  these  areas.” 

Brock  encouraged  the  Aca- 
demic Restructuring  Committee 
to  seek  input  from  the  outside 
community.  Conolly  noted  that 
the  consultation  process  will  in- 
clude an  invitation  to  external 
constituencies  to  attend  a two-day 
seminar  and  workshop  this  fall, 
sponsored  by  former  board  mem- 
ber Donald  McQ.  Shaver.  “Their 
comments  and  advice  can  merge 
with  the  University ’s  plans,”  Con- 
olly said.  “Service  to  society  is  our 
overriding  concern.” 

Rozanski  also  assured  the  board 
that  the  University  will  consult 
with  others.  “We  need  external 
validation  and  assistance,  par- 
ticularly in  reviewing  our  com- 
petitive environment  and  in  con- 
firming our  distinctiveness,"  he 
said.  “We  will  not  be  planning  in 
isolation.” 

Acknowledging  that  B of  G has 
no  direct  involvement  in  the 
academic  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Brock  asked  that  the  board  be 
kept  informed  on  a regular  basis. 
“We  will  be  back,"  Conolly 
promised. 

Social  contract  update 

Attending  his  first  board  meet- 
ing as  U of  G president,  Rozanski 
gave  a status  report  on  recent 
University  achievements  and  an 
update  on  social  contract  talks  at 
the  provincial  and  campus  levels. 

He  said  he  remains  optimistic 
about  the  outcome  of  the  provin- 


Seneca  College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology  in  Toronto  has 
become  the  latest  Ontario  college 
to  sign  an  agreement  that  will  ease 
the  way  for  its  students  to  gain  a 
Guelph  degree. 

Thanks  to  an  articulation  agree- 
ment signed  June  24  in  Guelph, 
academically  distinguished 
graduates  from  six  of  Seneca’s 
science  diploma  programs  in 
biological,  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  technology  programs 
will  receive  advanced  credit 
towards  a B.Sc.  degree  at  U of  G. 


cial  social  contract  talks  “because 
the  alternatives  are  unaccep- 
table." He  described  the  Univer- 
sity’s response  to  the  social  con- 
tract as  realistic,  sober,  co- 
operative and  positive. 

The  University’s  Consultative 
Forum,  which  has  been  expanded 
to  deal  with  social  contract  issues, 
is  coming  together  as  a com- 
munity, said  Rozanski.  The  talks 
are  amicable,  and  there  is  a good 
deal  of  information  sharing,  he 
said. 

The  president  noted  that  al- 
though the  outcome  of  social  con- 
tract talks  is  foremost  in  many 
people’s  minds,  the  University 
must  get  on  with  the  strategic 
planning  process  if  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  long-term  effects  of 
budget  reductions. 

Pension  surplus 

Brock  announced  that  Rozanski 
will  review  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  the  use  of  the  surplus  in 
the  University’s  pension  funds. 

In  a discussion  of  pension 
reform  at  its  April  meeting,  B of 
G sought  further  dialogue  on  the 
use  of  the  suiplus.  Board  mem- 
bers said  the  surplus  should 
benefit  the  University  in  its 
various  aspects. 

Committee  changes 

First  reading  was  given  to 
proposed  amendments  to  mem- 
bership and  quorum  of  the  B of  G 
Pensions  and  Benefits  Commit- 
tee. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  current 


The  agreement  reserves  up  to  10 
positions  each  year  in  Guelph’s 
B.Sc.  program  for  Seneca  stu- 
dents who  have  graduated  with  a 
B+  or  higher. 

Seneca  president  Stephen 
Quinlan  says  the  agreement 
provides  a framework  for  more 
formal  links  between  U of  G and 
Seneca  “consistent  with  our  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  acces- 
sibility and  lifelong  learning.” 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  he  is  “ convinced  that  the 
need  for  co-operation  between  the 


membership  of  the  committee  — 
five  members  appointed  from  the 
board,  board  chair,  president  and 
chair  of  the  University’s  Pension 
Advisory  Committee  — be 
changed  to  five  non-plan  mem- 
bers appointed  from  the  board, 
four  members  of  the  pension 
plans,  one  retiree,  board  chair, 
president  and  chair  of  the 
University’s  Pension  Advisory 
Committee. 

Under  the  proposed  quorum 
amendment,  the  Pensions  and 
Benefits  Committee’s  quorum  of 
four  would  have  to  include  three 
non-plan  members.  In  addition, 
when  recommending  policy 
change  or  plan  amendments  to  B 
of  G,  the  committee  would  have 
to  have  the  agreement  of  a 
majority  of  non-plan  members. 

The  board  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  changes  at  its  next  meet- 
ing Sept.  23. 

Student  rights 

B of  G approved  the  1993/94 
student  rights  and  regulations 
pamphlet. 

Several  board  members  dis- 
cussed how  a layperson  would  in- 
terpret a text  change  relating  to 
academic  responsibility  that  says 
a student  has  the  right  to  engage 
in  free  intellectual  inquiry  and  to 
use  the  resources  necessary  to 
plan  and  accomplish  their  educa- 
tional and  career  goals. 

Rozanski  told  the  board  that  he 
supports  this  wording  and  that  he 
sees  no  difficulty  with  the  text  of 
the  amended  statement.  He  will, 


colleges  and  universities  is  best 
served  by  establishing  bilateral 
agreements  between  individual 
institutions.” 

Because  of  Seneca's  reputation 
in  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  it  is  an  appropriate  col- 
lege partner  for  the  University’s 
B.Sc.  program,  Rozanski  says. 

Representatives  of  CBS.  CPES 
and  Seneca’s  faculty  worked 
together  to  develop  the  agreement 
and  will  form  a co-ordinating 
committee  to  monitor  future 
development.  □ 


however,  review  the  intent  of  this 
statement  and  bring  back  a 
recommendation  to  the  board  if 
necessary. 

National  report 

Gelberg  gave  a report  on  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  University  Board 
Chairs  and  Secretaries  held  in 
May.  She  said  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sessions  was  on 
achieving  intuitional  change, 
presented  by  Paul  Thomas, 
professor  of  political  studies  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba.  He 
believes  that  success  in  bringing 
about  change  depends  on  astute 
political  leadership  and  that  the 
best  strategy  for  change  is  not  a 
detailed  plan  but  a good  process. 

Before  any  real  change  can  take 
place  successfully,  there  must  be 
a change  in  the  culture  of  the  in- 
stitution. According  to  Thomas, 
universities  need  differential 
budgeting:  decentralized,  multi- 
faceted approaches  to  budgeting; 
and  a culture  of  continuous  im- 
provement. They  also  need  to 
develop  quality  indicators,  to  be 
more  customer  friendly  with  stu- 
dents, to  provide  merit  pay,  to  im- 
prove their  own  performance  and 
to  communicate  those  improve- 
ments to  government. 

The  association  recognized 
Gelberg ’s  long  association  and 
leadership  role  in  the  group  by 
electing  her  to  the  position  of 
honorary  officer  for  1993/94. 

For  more  Board  of  Governors 
coverage,  see  page  4.  □ 


Must  get  on  with  strategic  planning  process:  Rozanski 
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Political  scientist  oversees  democratic  vote  in  Cambodia 


Political  studies  professor  Henry  Wiseman  examines  some  ballots  at  the 
Cambodian  polling  station  at  Chhom  Prey. 


Faculty  promotion,  tenure  changes  announced 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

For  six  days  in  May,  political 
studies  professor  Henry 
Wiseman  watched  carefully  as 
Cambodians  crossed  the 
threshold  of  a primitive  earthen- 
floor  schoolroom,  marked  a ballot 
and  pushed  it  deep  into  the  safe 
confines  of  a locked  metal  box. 

Every  step  of  the  voting  proce- 
dure was  governed  by  rules  set 
down  by  the  United  Nations  and 
monitored  by  people  like 
Wiseman  in  hundreds  of  polling 
stations  throughout  the  terror- 
ravaged  Asian  country.  It  was  an 
achievement  in  democracy  that 
took  months  of  groundwork  by 
thousands  of  UN  civil  and 
military  personnel  to  pull  off. 

Wiseman,  who  had  directed 
peacekeeping  programs  at  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Academy  in 
New  York  and  had  experience 
with  the  ceasefire  and  elections  in 
Zimbabwe,  volunteered  to  take 
part  in  the  Cambodian  effort. 

About  two  weeks  before  the 
elections  were  to  begin,  he  flew  to 
Thailand  for  training  as  one  of 
1,000  international  polling  ser- 
vice officers  (IPSOs)  from  44 
countries.  Before  the  voting 
started  May  23,  the  IPSOs  and 
other  election  personnel  fanned 
out  to  voting  stations  around 
Cambodia,  protected  by  convoys 
of  UN  troops.  “The  logistics  were 
absolutely  enormous,”  he  says. 

A contingent  of  Sikh  soldiers 
guarded  the  stations  at  Chhom 
Prey  where  Wiseman  supervised 
the  voting  for  six  days.  He  and  1 6 
others  shared  a raised  house  with 
no  electricity  and  poor  sanitation. 
The  heat  and  humidity  in  an  area 
surrounded  by  rice  paddies  and 
close  to  the  Mekong  River 
prostrated  many,  he  says. 

The  UN  prohibited  the  entry  of 
armed  elements  of  Cambodia’s 
political  parties  into  the  polling 
stations.  Although  the  brutal 
Khmer  Rouge  threatened 
violence  at  a few  stations,  there 
was  no  violence  at  Chhom  Prey. 
One  young  soldier  who  marched 
into  the  station  with  a machine 
gun  was  allowed  to  vote,  then  was 
quickly  escorted  out.  The  situa- 
tion was  tenuous,  says  Wiseman, 
but  the  presence  of  the  UN  troops 
instilled  confidence  in  a popula- 
tion fearful  of  recriminations  by 
armed  factions. 

Despite  their  fears,  Cambodians 
“came  out  to  vote  with  great  deter- 
mination," he  says.  Some  walked 
as  far  as  six  kilometres  to  reach  a 
polling  station.  “Many  people  had 
never  held  a pencil  in  their  hand.” 
And  although  they  had  never 
voted  before  in  a democratic  elec- 


tion, 90  per  cent  turned  out  to 
mark  their  ballots. 

“I  think  the  climate  of  anxiety 
tinged  with  fear  was  rapidly  over- 
come as  people  came  to  the  polls 
and  saw  that  the  election  was 
being  carried  on  with  con- 
fidence,” he  says. 

Wiseman  was  moved  most  by 
the  older  people.  They  would 
often  seek  him  out  and  bow  low  in 
gratitude,  an  experience  he 
describes  as  “very  humbling.”  His 
most  emotional  moment  came 
when  a young  man  who  had  lost 
his  legs  in  a mine  explosion  asked 
Wiseman  to  put  his  ballot  in  the 
box  for  him. 

There  were  many  steps  in  the 
voting  process.  Young  Cam- 
bodians had  been  trained  as  queue 
officers  to  make  sure  people  stood 
in  line,  as  identity  checkers,  as 
ballot  box  supervisors  and  as  bal- 
lot-casting officers,  all  under  the 
supervision  of  the  IPSOs. 

At  night,  a convoy  of  soldiers 
escorted  Wiseman  and  the  ballot 
boxes — sealed  and  double  sealed 
before  witnesses — to  the  military 
compound.  In  the  morning,  sol- 
diers escorted  them  back  to  the 
station. 

At  the  close  of  the  election, 
results  were  announced  as  they 
came  in.  “This  turned  out  to  be  a 


The  following  promotion  and  ten- 
ure changes  went  to  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors for  information  June  22. 

OAC 

Assistant  to  associate 
Francesco  Braga,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business 
Doug  Goff,  Food  Science 
Jonathon  Schmidt,  Environmental 
Biology 

Alan  Sullivan,  Horticultural 
Science 

Calum  Turvey,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business 
Alphons  Weersink,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business 
Associate  to  professor 
Les  Evans,  Land  Resource 
Science 

Brian  McBride,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science 

Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 

Biology 

Tenure 

Francesco  Braga,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business 
Nate  Perkins,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture 

Praveen  Saxena,  Horticultural 
Science 

Jonathon  Schmidt,  Environmental 
Biology 


bad  thing  because  there  was  a 
danger  of  sabotage,"  says 
Wiseman.  There  were  concerns 
that  the  military  faction  of  the 
losing  party,  displeased  with  the 
results,  would  cause  havoc.  There 
were  incidents,  but  “we  never 
knew  if  it  was  banditry,”  he  says. 
Political  parties  had  armed  many, 
but  paid  them  so  little  — if  they 
paid  them  at  all  — that  the  people 
with  weapons  used  them  to  rob. 

In  the  end,  the  election  gave  in- 
ternational legitimacy  to  the  new 
Cambodian  government,  says 
Wiseman.  And  with  international 
legitimacy  and  political  stability, 
the  doors  are  open  for  foreign  aid 
and  support. 

“The  process  enabled  Cambodi- 
ans to  individually  assert  their 
political  will  and  to  give  them  the 
confidence  that  they  could  and 
should  and  hopefully  will  be  able 
to  determine  the  future  of  their 
own  country  and  not  continue  to 
be  victims  of  one  vicious  or  pater- 
nalistic political  faction  acting  in 
its  own  self-interest.” 

The  Khmer  Rouge,  responsible 
for  at  least  a million  deaths  in  the 
past  15  years,  has  lost  power  and 
credibility,  he  says.  Cambodians 
are  “hoping  for  peace  and  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  some  tangible 
rewards  for  their  own  work.”  □ 


David  Wolyn,  Horticultural 
Science 

ovc 

Assistant  to  associate 

Brenda  Bonnett,  Population 

Medicine 

Brenda  Coomber,  Biomedical 
Sciences 

Scott  McEwen,  Population 
Medicine 

Paula  Menzies,  Population 
Medicine 

Eva  Nagy,  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology 
Peter  O’Brien,  Pathology 
Associate  to  professor 
Dana  Allen,  Clinical  Studies 
Ian  Barker,  Pathology 
Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medicine 
Pat  Shewen,  Veterinary  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology 
Tenure 

Brenda  Coomber,  Biomedical 
Sciences 

Dale  Smith,  Pathology 
Eva  Nagy,  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology 
John  McDermott,  Population 
Medicine 

Mimi  Arighi,  Clinical  Studies 


College  of  Arts 

Assistant  to  associate 

Adnan  Gokcen,  Languages  and 

Literatures 

Associate  to  professor 
Neal  Johnson,  French  Studies 
Catherine  Kerrigan,  English 

CBS 

Assistant  to  associate 
John  Fryxell,  Zoology 
John  Greenwood,  Botany 
Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology 
Associate  to  professor 
Terry  Graham,  Human  Biology 
Arthur  Hilliker,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics 
Tenure 

George  Harauz,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics 
Mario  Lafortune,  Human  Biology 
Bill  Leonard,  Human  Biology 

FACS 

Assistant  to  associate 
Debbie  O’Connor,  Family  Studies 
Associate  to  professor 
Judy  Myers  Avis,  Family  Studies 

Tenure 

Margaret  Shaw,  HAFA 
John  Walsh,  HAFA 


Cathy  Ralston,  HAFA 

CPES 

Assistant  to  associate 

Mark  Baker,  Chemistry  and 

Biochemistry 

Associate  to  professor 

David  Josephy,  Chemistry  and 

Biochemistry 

Ramesh  Rudra,  Engineering 
Tenure 

Mark  Baker,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry 
Ralph  Brown,  Engineering 
Richard  Corsi,  Engineering 
Val  Davidson,  Engineering 
Isobel  Heathcote,  Engineering 
Peter  Kim,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics 

Glenn  Penner,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry 

Adrian  Schwan,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry 

Deborah  Stacey,  Computing  and 
Information  Strxnce 

css 

Assistant  to  associate 
Kiyoko  Miyanishi,  Geography 
Associate  to  professor 
Rod  Barron,  Psychology 
Brian  Earn,  Psychology.  □ 


Rib  Eye  Steak $12.95 

Prime  cut  of  Rib  Steak  smothered  in 
our  BBQ  sauce  or  dredged  through  our 
steak  spice  & grilled  to  perfection. 


Enjoy  lunch  or  dinner  in  our  steak  and  seafood  restaurant.  Every  table  has  a view  of  the 
countryside  and  we  offer  exceptional  selection  and  service  to  our  customers . 

From  our  luncheon  menu . . . 

Daily  Soup  & Sandwich $7.95 

A bowl  ot  our  homemade  soup 
followed  by  the  Sandwich  ol  the  Day. 

New  York  BBQ  Steak $9.95  Springfields  Pasta $7.95 

A 6 oz.  Sirloin  grilled  with  Ihebesl  sauce  Fresh  pasta  prepared  daily  lor  the 
this  side  of  Texas,  or  try  it  with  our  fabulous  pasta  lover  in  you. 
steak  spice. 

From  our  dinner  menu . . . 

BBQ  Chicken $1 1 .95 

A 1/2  chicken  slowly  roasted  with  our 
delicious  mesquite  BBO  sauce. 


Our  banquet  rooms  will  accommodate  20  to  200  tor  parties,  weddings  8 other  special  occasions. 
Our  Conleience  rooms  provide  a unique  working  environment  in  a pleasant,  relaxing  atmosphere 


Combo  Selection $13.95 

1/4  roast  chicken  and  1/2  rack 
ol  perk  ribs. 

...  and  so  much  more 


I RESERVATIONS : 

- 51 9-821  -GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily:  1 1 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy.  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
Just  south  ot  U of  G 
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Research  report 


Toxicology  fund  pumps 
$160,000  into  projects 


PhD  student  Paula  Gareau  is  using  MRI  spectroscopy  to  study  cancer-causing  compounds  in  small  mammals 
and  humans.  Photo  by  Andres  Kahar,  Office  of  Research 


by  Andres  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

U of  G researchers’  strength  in 
environmental  toxicology  and 
ecosystem  preservation  has  won 
them  nearly  $160,000  in  support 
through  the  first  Canadian  Net- 
work of  Toxicology  Centres 
(CNTC)  funding  competition. 

Guelph’s  Centre  for  Toxicology 
is  one  of  three  nodes  in  the  net- 
work. The  awards  are  designed  to 
support  the  launch  or  completion 
of  projects  aligned  with  the 
centre’s  mandate  of  addressing 
environmental  ills. 

“The  network  funding  is  im- 
mensely beneficial  to  the  Univer- 
sity,” says  Prof.  Keith  Solomon, 
director  of  the  Guelph  centre.  “It 
offers  encouraging  support  to  our 
graduate  students  and  will  spur 
more  toxicology  research  in  the 
future.” 

Three  of  the  projects  that 
received  CNTC  support  involve 
pulp  and  paper  mill  effluent. 

■ Prof.  Glenn  Van  der  Kraak, 
Zoology,  is  studying  the  effects 
of  bleach  in  pulp  and  paper  mill 
effluent  on  fish.  He  already 
knows  that  effluent  affects  fish 
reproduction;  now  he  wants  to 
determine  whether  the  absence 
of  chlorine  in  the  effluent 
makes  a difference  in  the  fish’s 
genetic  future. 

■ Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology,  is 
investigating  the  extent  of  the 
mutagenic  effects  that  pulp  mill 


effluent  has  on  fish  popula- 
tions. He  and  research  associate 
Junjian  Chen  are  focusing  on 
catfish  and  the  mutations, 
population  changes  and  genetic 
divergences  that  have  resulted 
from  toxic  effluent  in  aquatic 
ecosystems  like  Lake  Ontario. 
■ Prof.  Tim  Zacharewski,  a 
centre  affiliate  from  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
is  analysing  how  pulp  and 
paper  mill  effluent  affects  the 
enzymes  in  fish  that  protect 
them  from  foreign  chemicals. 

Other  research  projects  sup- 
ported by  the  network  cover  a 
myriad  of  topics.  PhD  student 
Roxana  Roshon  and  Prof.  Gerry 
Stephenson,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, are  assessing  the  toxicity  of 
chemicals  to  macrophytes  — 
aquatic  plants  that  serve  as  a food 
source  and  habitat  for  many 
aquatic  organisms  — that  have 
been, affected  by  agricultural  and 
industrial  chemical  pollution  of 
ponas. 

This  project,  first  introduced  at 
an  Agroecosystems  workshop 
hosted  by  the  CNTC,  aims  to 
develop  a laboratory-based 
method  of  screening  substances 
for  toxic  effects  by  measuring 
such  effects  on  the  macrophytes. 

Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  is  receiving 
CNTC  support  to  develop  a bac- 
terial bioindicator  that  may 
predict  the  chemical  binding  be- 


tween foreign  compounds  and 
DNA.  thought  to  be  a cause  of 
cancer.  His  colleague  Prof.  Nigel 
Bunce  will  be  further  developing 
an  in  vitro  assay  to  measure  the 
levels  of  dioxin-like  compounds 
extracted  from  environmental 
matrices.  The  test  tube  assay  will 
assess  the  biological  activity  of 
chemical  compounds  that  work 
their  way  through  the  food  chains 
of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  ecosys- 
tems. 


Prof.  Ed  Janzen,  Clinical  Studies 
and  Biomedical  Sciences,  is 
working  with  PhD  student  Paula 
Gareau  on  cancer-causing  com- 
pounds in  small  mammals  and 
humans.  Focusing  on  liver 
toxicity,  they  are  analysing  the 
biological  effects  of  halogenated 
organic  compounds  using  MRI 
spectroscopy,  which  acts  as  a non- 
invasive  bioindicator. 

Prof.  David  Evans,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  is  inves- 


tigating how  various  plants  are 
dealing  with  the  DNA  damage 
that  can  result  from  the  increased 
ultraviolet  radiation  caused  by  the 
thinning  of  the  ozone  layer. 

Heightened  levels  of  UV  rays 
could  severely  damage  and  kill 
plants,  says  Evans,  but  some 
plants  have  developed  ways  to 
screen  or  protect  themselves  from 
the  harmful  effects  of  ozone 
depletion.  □ 


Research  awards 


Agriculture  Canada  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC)  have 
provided  the  following  support 
through  their  research  partner- 
ships program: 

■ $20,000  a year  for  three  years 
to  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths, 
Food  Science,  through  Mon- 
santo Canada  Inc.  for  the 
project  “Applying  Risk  Com- 
munication Theory  to  the 
Canadian  Agricultural  Bio- 
technology Sector”; 

■ $56,666  a year  for  three  years 
to  Prof.  Larry  Schaeffer, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
through  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Animal  Breeders  for 
“Continuous  Evaluation  of 
Dairy  Cattle  for  Production 
Traits”; 

■ $46,000  a year  for  three  years 
to  Prof.  Barry  Shelp,  Horticul- 
tural Science,  through  the 
Potash  and  Phosphate  Institute 
Ag-West  Biotech  for  “Dis- 
tribution and  Transrelocation 
of  Boron  and  Magnesium  in 
Plants”;  and 

■ $168,400  for  three  years  to 
Prof.  Gerry  Stephenson,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  through 
Ducks  Unlimited’s  Institute  for 
Wetland  and  Waterfowl  Re- 
search for  the  project  “In- 
tegrated Management  Strategy 
for  Purple  Loosestrife.” 

Stephenson  was  also  awarded 
$10,000  by  the  Ontario  Turfgrass 
Research  Foundation  for  his  work 
on  “Pesticide  Persistence  in  Com- 
posted Turfgrass  Clippings. 

Other  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology 
receiving  support  from  the 


turfgrass  foundation  are: 

■ Prof.  Greg  Boland  and 
postdoctoral  fellow  Ting 
Zhou,  $7,000  for  “Biological 
Control  of  Dollar  Spot  with 
Hypovirulent  Strains  of 
Sclerotinia  Homoeocarpa"; 
and 

■ Prof.  Tom  Hsiang,  $8,000  to 
study  “Incidence,  Impact  and 
Management  of  Necrotic  Ring 
Spot  and  Summer  Patch  Dis- 
eases of  Turfgrass  in  Southern 
Ontario.” 

The  Canadian  Turfgrass  Re- 
search Foundation  has  provided 
$4,000  to  Hsiang,  Prof.  Jack 
Eggens  and  Prof.  Chris  Hall,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  to  study 
“Stress  Response  of  Single  and 
Multiple  Cultivar  Populations  of 
Turfgrass  Species.” 

Prof.  Rod  Barron,  Psychology, 
was  awarded  $30,000  a year  for 
three  years  from  the  Social  Scien- 
ces and  Humanities  Research 
Council  for  “Computer  Speech- 
Based  Training  of  Literacy  Skills 
in  Brain-Damaged  and  Dyslexic 
Children:  Analysis  of  Training 
Units  and  Specificity  of  Remedial 
Response.” 

The  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Energy  has  provided 
Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Horticultural 
Science,  with  $57,600  to  study  “A 
High-Intensity  Ultraviolet  Light 
Source  and  Delivery  System  for 
Remote  Sterilization.”The  minis- 
try also  awarded  $33,000  to  Prof. 
Narinder  Kaushik,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  for  “Phero- 
monal/Allelochemical  Interac- 
tions and  Toxicological  Behavior 
of  Chemicals  Used  for  Control- 
ling Zebra  Mussels.”  □ 


Japanese  visits  supported 


The  Japan  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Fund  supports  short-term 
research  visits  to  Japan,  long- 
term research  exchanges  in 
Japanese  laboratories,  col- 
laborative research  and 
development  and  Japanese  lan- 
guage training. 

Fellowships  to  do  research  in 


Japan  are  available  through  the 
Science  and  Technology  Agen- 
cy and  the  Japan  Society. 

For  more  informarion  about 
these  programs,  call  the  Office 
of  Research  at  Ext.  6927  or  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  at  613- 
947-0190. 


Clarification 


In  the  May  26  At  Guelph  article 
“Farm  Animal  Studies  Mirror 
Human  Embryo  Development,” 
Profs.  Keith  Beiteridge  and  Don 
Rieger  of  the  Animal  Biotechnol- 
ogy Embryo  Laboratory  should 
have  been  identified  as  members 
of  the  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences.  □ 


Freshness,  Selection 
and  Savings 
EVERYDAY! 


Sweet  Seedless 
Watermelon 

490lb.  fresh  cut 

Florida  #1  Tomatoes 

490/lb 

Montreal  Style  Bagels 

^1 .49/pkg  of  6 


California 

Peaches 

790/ib 

Cooking  Onions 

$3.99  bag  (10  lb.) 

Bing  Cherries 

$1 .79/ib 


‘Niagatci 

FRUIT  MARKET 


“Taste  the  Freshness  of  Niagara" 


Call  our  Hotline  for 
Daily  Super  Specials 

767-2867 

Corner  of  Edinburgh  & Stone  Road 
beside  Pizza  Hut 


Show  your  UofG  I.D.  card  or  mention 
this  ad  and  get  5%  oft  on  produce! 
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Community 


Classifieds 


For  sale 

Dalmation  purebred  puppies,  great 
with  kids.  763-3256. 

Sears  Craftsman  10-inch  electronic 
radial-arm  saw  with  extras,  large 
professional,  caster-mounted,  four- 
drawer  stand,  almost  new,  836-1231 . 

Deluxe  older  Singer  sewing  machine, 
“featherweight"  model,  table  with  fold- 
ing legs,  black  carrying  case,  good 
condition,  836-1163. 

Drafting  chair,  clamp-on  table  lamp, 
Ruth,  Ext.  8707. 

Dividers,  Anne,  Ext.  6171. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  condo,  12- 
unit  building,  south  end,  new  carpet, 
tile  flooring,  Greg,  821-5660. 

New  large  dog  cages,  3 by  2 1/2  by  2 
feet;  rodent  and  rabbit  chow,  shavings, 
Ext.  4309. 

Kenwood  stereo,  150  watts,  CD,  tape, 
tuner;  grey  plush  sectional  sofa, 
Suzanne,  837-2802. 

Floor  speakers,  100  watts;  Optonica 
amplifier  and  tuner,  100  watts;  Tech- 
nics tape  deck;  wool  rug,  oriental 
design,  8 by  1 1 feet;  air  conditioner, 
837-8986,  leave  message. 

1981  Cutlass  Supreme  Oldsmobile,  as 
is.  Barb.  822-5509. 

Water  and  air  filters.  NSA,  less  than 
half  price.  Gwen  or  Sandra,  Ext.  3655. 


For  rent 

Bachelor  apartment,  close  to  campus, 
pool,  parking,  laundry,  available  imme- 
diately or  Sept.  1,  $365  a month  in- 
clusive, Ext.  2551  or  836-9090. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow,  quiet  court, 
finished  basement,  close  to  shopping, 
bus  stop,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  avail- 
able Sept.  1 , $900  a month  plus 
utilities,  family  preferred,  821-0076. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  bungalow, 
close  to  campus,  laundry,  appliances, 
garage,  fenced  yard,  available  Sept.  1 , 
$900  a month  plus  utilities,  references, 
1-534-2689  or  821-5962. 

Three-bedroom  apartment  on  main 
floor  of  bungalow,  fridge  and  stove 
included,  close  to  campus,  $850  a 
month  with  shared  utilities,  Nancy, 
787-0395  after  2 p.m. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  on  main  floor 
of  bungalow,  quiet  street,  close  to 
campus,  schools  and  parks,  $795  a 
month  inclusive,  763-4259  after  5 p.m. 

Two-bedroom,  two-storey  condo, 
close  to  Stone  Road  Mall,  appliances, 
air  conditioning,  furnished  if  desired, 
available  immediately.  $1 ,050  a month 
plus  utilities,  823-5612,  leave  mes- 
sage, or  763-9454  evenings. 

Room  in  shared  townhouse  with  grad 
student,  appliances,  pool,  fireplace, 
15-minute  walk  to  campus,  available 
mid-July,  $325  a month  plus  utilities, 
non-smokers,  pets  welcome,  Ext. 
4089  or  767-6606  evenings. 

Two-bedroom  waterfront  cottage  in 
Tobermory,  large  deck,  fireplace,  gor- 
geous view  of  Georgian  Bay  islands, 
available  August  and  September, 
weekly  or  monthly,  1-471-7378  or  1- 
596-2284  after  6 p.m. 

Semi-fumished  four-bedroom  home, 
appliances,  2 1/2  baths,  garage,  close 
to  parks  and  schools,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  Aug.  1 to  July  31 , 1 994, 
$1 ,200  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  8947 
or  822-0525. 

Three-bedroom  unfurnished  bun- 
galow on  quiet  cul-de-sac,  central  air, 
close  to  campus,  references,  available 
Aug.  1,  $1,100  a month  plus  utilities, 
763-7529  and  leave  message. 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 

□ Golf,  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabriolet, 
Corrado,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service  available 

Serving  Guelph  and  the  Community  since  1963 

^ Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 

659  Wellington  St.  W.,  Guelph  ♦ 824-9150  ♦ FAX:  824-7746 


The  last  time  loan  rates 
were  this  low . . . 

" . . . rap  was  what  you 
did  to  a gift." 


822-1072 

W 7 Guelph  & Wellington 
)£yv  Credit  Union 


NYO  returns  for  summer 


prefer  York-Victoria  area  or  within  two 
kilometres  of  downtown,  Susan,  Ext. 
6914  or  824-6875. 

Tutor  fluent  in  written  and  spoken 
Japanese,  823-0707  after  6 p.m. 

Grad  student  looking  for  quiet  room- 
mate for  Sept.  1 , 767-2789. 

Someone  with  good  working 
knowledge  of  Paradox  (relational 
database  by  Borland)  to  answer  ques- 
tions, Steve,  Ext.  8375. 

Someone  interested  in  selling  crafts  to 
combine  efforts,  Pat,  821-5502  after  5 


9x12  interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
University  Communications,  Level  4, 
University  Centre. 

Old  movable  partitions,  preferably 
short  height,  willing  to  trade  curved 
partitions,  Ext.  8707. 


The  National  Youth  Orchestra 
returns  in  July  for  its  third  summer 
on  campus.  Wielding  the 
conductor’s  baton  is  Kazuyoshi 
Akiyama,  musical  director  of  the 
Tokyo  Symphony. 

The  orchestra  is  the  training 
ground  for  young  Canadian 
musicians  aspiring  to  professional 
careers.  Nearly  a third  of  all  or- 
chestral musicians  in  Canada  are 
alumni  of  the  NYO. 

More  than  80  students  selected 
from  auditions  held  across  the 
country  are  expected  to  attend  a 
six-week  session  at  U of  G begin- 
ning July  5. 

The  full  orchestra  will  give  a 


concert  July  30  at  8 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  concerts  by  NYO  alumni, 
faculty  and  senior  students.  These 
performances  begin  at  9 p.m.  at 
War  Mem  Hall. 

■ Alumni  concerts  — July  6,  8, 
14,  18  and  19. 

■ Student  concerts — July  1 1 and 
28. 

■ Faculty  concerts  — July  1 6 and 

21. 

■ Brass  and  percussion  concert 
— July  22. 

Tickets  are  $8  general,  $6  for 
seniors  and  students,  and  are 
available  from  the  Department  of 
Music  and  at  the  door.  □ 


Found 

Eyeglasses  left  at  Senate  dinner  at  the 
Arboretum  in  June,  Ext.  6760. 


Available 

Translation  of  scientific  articles  from 
German  into  English  or  vice  versa,  Ur- 
sula, Ext.  4968. 

Word  processing,  fast  turnaround, 
drafts,  proposals,  manuscripts,  the- 
ses, resumes,  tables,  Lynn,  Ext.  3082. 


Experienced 
Researcher  for  Hire 
Master's  Degree  in 
Applied  Social  Psychology 
Available  Immediately 

823-8118 


London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  A summer 
accommodation  in  University  of  Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rates  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  lor  Business/Tourist  Travellers 
Cascotl  Properly  Management  Services  Inc. 

51 9-856-441 2 or  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


Getting  off  to 
a good  START 


How  to  hit  the  ground  running  while 
enjoying  the  view  — that’s  the  idea 
behind  U of  G’s  START  program  for 
new  students. 

About  600  students  are  expected  to 
visit  campus  during  the  four  START 
sessions  scheduled  for  July.  During 
each  two-day  session,  upper-year  stu- 
dents will  show  incoming  students  the 
proverbial  ropes  of  university  life. 

In  addition,  START  participants  will  leam  about  campus  culture 
from  students,  faculty  and  staff — everything  from  planning  cour- 
ses and  hitting  the  books  effectively  to  getting  a locker  in  the 
Athletics  Centre.  The  two-day  sessions  begin  July  6, 12, 17  and  26, 
with  overlapping  orientation  programs  for  parents  and  family 
members  on  the  second  day  of  each  session.  □ 


Wanted 


Used  desks,  cheap,  Anne,  Ext.  6171. 

Summer  home  for  sale  or  rent  in 
Southampton,  Judy,  Ext.  5051. 

Laser  II  or  similar  small  sailboat,  Bill, 
824-7779. 

Small  furnished  house  or  apartment 
for  visiting  parents.  July  22  to  Aug.  22, 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

763-6436 

LAMBDEN-GAZZOLA 

Erili 


LINK  helps  international 
students  adjust  to  Canada 


We’re  not  just  tables  & chairs'. 

• Finished  & Unfinished  — 

• Pine  & Oak 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barstools/Kitchen  Stools 

• Armoires,  Bookcases 

• Residenlial  & Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  6 CHAIR  INC. 

660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 

Tues.-Wed.  10-6 

837-0483  Sr Fri  KJ 


] 


It’s  like  being  a pen  pal,  without 
the  need  for  a pen. 

U of  G’s  five-year-old  LINK 
program  needs  members  of  the 
University  to  help  incoming  inter- 
national students  adjust  to  life  in 
Canada  and  on  campus. 

“We’re  looking  for  committed 
volunteers  to  be  culture  tour 
guides,”  says  program  co-or- 
dinator Wendy  Van  Kooten  of  the 
Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre. 

Volunteers  help  students  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  as  they  adjust  to 
their  new  lives.  Although  the  pos- 
sibility of  forming  relationships 
that  last  longer  than  the  six-week 
duration  of  the  program  is  one 
possible  bonus,  “volunteers  aren’t 
expected  to  become  permanent 
friends,”  Van  Kooten  says. 

Instead,  the  emphasis  is  on  help- 
ing international  students  find  a 


IBRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

"SERVICES  INC. 

Specializing  in: 

Mutual  Funds 
Retirement  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Estate  Planning 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
T elephone:  (51 9)  821  -8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


niche  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
their  new  world.  To  do  this, 
volunteers  are  expected  to  dedi- 
cate five  to  10  hours  a week 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
fall  semester. 

A training  session  for  new 
volunteers  will  be  held  July  21 
from  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  Room 
442  of  the  University  Centre.  If 
you’re  interested  in  volunteering, 
call  Van  Kooten  at  Ext.  8466.0 


Our  people 


Prof.  Gail  Grant,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  presented  a paper 
on  “Preparation  for  Marriage  by 
Community  — Confirmation  of 
New  Status  as  Wife”  at  the 
folklore  meeting  at  the  Learned 
Societies  Conference  in  Ottawa  in 
June. 

Prof.  Frank  Hurnik,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  has  been 
elected  a chair  of  the  Canadian 
Expert  Committee  on  Farm 
Animal  Behavior  and  Welfare  for 
1993  to  1996.  The  committee 
recommends  research  goals  and 
priorities  to  advance  animal  wel- 
fare in  Canada  and  provides  ex- 
pert opinion  to  agriculture  and 
Canadian  society  as  a whole. 

Sandra  Webster  of  University 
Communications  led  a workshop 
on  editorial  freedom  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion in  Victoria.  B.C.  □ 
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Calendar 


Friday,  July  2 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-kilometre 
off-road  trip  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  July  4 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  loop 
through  Cambridge  for  a swim 
leaves  the  UC  south  doors  at  10 
a.m. 

Arboretum  - A summer-long 
series  of  tours  through  the  Gosling 
Wildlife  Gardens  kicks  off  at  2 
p.m.  from  the  Arboretum  Centre. 

Monday,  July  5 

Blood  Donor  Clinic  - A Red 
Cross  clinic  runs  from  10  a.m.  to 
3:15  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Wednesday,  July  7 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Prof. 
Jim  Kirkland,  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces, considers  “Nutritional  Status 
and  ADP-Ribosylation  Reac- 
tions” at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - A 29-km  novice 
ride  to  Maryhill  leaves  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Thursday,  July  8 

Barbecue  - The  annual  com- 


Around  town 


ROM  exhibit 

“Wonders  of  the  Waterfowl,”  an 
exhibit  from  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  featuring  Canadian 
waterfowl,  their  migration  pat- 
terns and  the  importance  of  wet- 
land preservation,  runs  from  July 
1 to  Sept.  6 at  the  Guelph  Civic 
Museum. 

Local  artists 

‘The  Hardware  Show,”  works  by 
local  artists  Nick  Hall,  Art  Lucs 
and  Robert  Gellman,  is  at  the  Ser- 
vice Hardware  Gallery  July  1 to 
31.  An  opening  reception  will  be 
held  July  1 from  7 to  9 p.m. 

Siberry  signed 

U of  G alumnus  Jane  Siberry  and 
the  Rheostatics  join  the  40  acts 
performing  at  the  lOth-anniver- 
sary  Hillside  Festival  July  23  to 
25.  Tickets  are  available  at  the 
Bookshelf  Cafe,  Second  Wave, 
Looney  Tunes  and  the  Stone  Store 
or  by  calling  747-8765.  □ 


Grad  news 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
M.Sc.  candidate  Bonnie  Turner, 
Family  Studies,  is  June  30  at  2 p.m. 
in  HAFA  301.  The  title  of  the 
thesis  is  “Student  Adjustment  of 
Perceived  Academic  Failure:  A 
Conceptualization  in  Terms  of 
Cognitive  Dissonance  Theory.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  George 
Kawash.  □ 


Positions 

elsewhere 


The  University  of  Calgary  seeks  a 
program  co-ordinator  for  its 
Centre  of  Excellence  in  Par- 
ticipatory Development,  which  is 
funded  by  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency.  The 
position  will  begin  Sept.  1.  Send 
applications  by  July  15  to  Merlin 
Brinkerhoff,  Director.  Division  of 
International  Development, 
SA147.  University  of  Calgary. 
Calgary,  Alta.  T2N  1N4.D 


munity  barbecue  runs  from  4 to 
1 1 :30  p.m.  on  Branion  Plaza.  Ad- 
vance tickets  will  be  on  sale  in  the 
UC  courtyard  June  30  and  July  5 
to  8 from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Friday,  July  9 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Margery  Hay 
discusses  “Spermatozoa-Oocyte 
Interactions  in  the  Dog:  An  Enig- 
ma” at  noon  in  OVC  1642. 
Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  off-road 
ride  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  July  11 

Cycling  Club  - A 65-km  ride  to 
Campbellville  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m. 
Arboretum  - This  week’s  tour  of 
the  Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens 
focuses  on  annual  and  perennial 
meadows.  The  tour  begins  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 


Monday,  July  12 

Lecture  - French  studies  profes- 
sor Patricia  Hannon  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  discusses 
“Representations  of  Resistance: 
Rereading  Beauvoir’s  Deuxieme 
Sexe  in  the  Weave  of  Seventh- 
Century  Women’s  Fairy  Tales”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  029. 
The  talk  is  sponsored  by  the 
departments  of  English  and 
French  Studies. 


Worship 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10:10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 


Notices 


Family  ties 

Researchers  in  the  Department 
of  Family  Studies  are  looking 
for  parents  with  adult  children  to 
volunteer  for  a study  on  helping 
in  parent-adult  children  rela- 
tionships. The  study  involves 
short  interviews  with  both 
parents  and  any  adult  children 
living  locally.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Prof.  Joan  Norris  at 
Ext.  3782  or  Prof.  Joseph 
Tindale  at  Ext.  3796. 

Insect  insights 

Arboretum  naturalists  Donna 
MacWilliam  and  Chris  Earley 
will  lead  a workshop  on  “In- 
sects: The  Good,  the  Bad  and 
the  Beautiful”  July  2 1 at  7 p.m. 
at  the  nature  centre.  They  will 
discuss  some  innovative  and  en- 
vironmentally harmless  ways  of 
discouraging  insects  from  enter- 
ing the  home  and  garden.  Ad- 
mission is  free.  Register  by  July 
16  at  Ext.  21 13. 

Rural  assessment 

Learning  about  rural  life  and 
conditions  through  the  aid  and 
analysis  of  local  people  them- 
selves is  the  goal  of  partici- 


patory rural  assessment  (PRA). 
U of  G will  hold  an  intensive 
eight-day  training  workshop  on 
PRA  beginning  Aug.  23.  It  will 
include  a placement  in  the 
Guelph  area  to  put  theory  into 
practice.  Registration  before 
Aug.  2 is  $160.50  for  students, 
$240.75  for  faculty  and  staff  and 
$32 1 for  others.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Linda  Busuttil  at 
Ext.  2243  or  2591. 

Locksmith  locale 

The  locksmith,  who  used  to  be 
located  in  Blackwood  Hall,  can 
now  be  found  in  the  Physical 
Resources  Services  Building. 

Mood  and  work 

Prof.  Kevin  Kelloway,  Psychol- 
ogy, is  looking  for  clerical/ 
secretarial  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  a study  of  how  people 
respond  to  different  aspects  of 
their  job  and  whether  their 
mood  influences  their  reporting. 
Participation  involves  several 
questionnaires.  AH  participants 
will  be  eligible  for  two  $50  lot- 
teries. For  more  information, 
call  Kelloway  at  Ext.  4475. 


Visit  ...  to 
browse  in  our 
shop  or  to  discuss 
your  design  requirements. 

$"apIoai»] 

INTERIOR  DESIGN  AND  COLLECTIBLES 

Beautiful  things 
for  your  home!/ 


2 Quebec  St.  In  the  Park  Mall 


767-2696 


cent  copies 

On  recycled  paper 

BEST 

PRICES 


At  the  UC  Box  Of#ic4 


Wednesday,  July  14 

Cycling  Club  - A 43-km  ride  to 
Hespeler  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m.  This  ride  is 
geared  to  novice  cyclists. 

Friday,  July  16 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Prof.  David  Porter  discusses 
“Wallaby  Creep  and  the  Shogun’s 
Placenta  — Where  Administra- 
tive Leave  Can  Take  Y ou”  at  noon 
in  OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - An  off-road  ride 


of  32  km  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Saturday,  July  17 

Cycling  Club  - A 45-km  ride  to 
Everton  for  a swim  leaves  from 
the  UC  south  doors  at  10  a.m. 

Sunday,  July  18 

Arboretum  - This  week’s  Gos- 
ling Wildlife  Gardens  tour  fo- 
cuses on  “Shrubs  for  Cover/ 
Color/  Fruit/Wildlife.”  The  walk 
begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


38 

39 

44 

48 

50 

ACROSS 


1.  Black  varnish 
6.  Argue 
captiously 

11.  Barbed  wire 
obstacle 

13.  Boron  and 
one  other 
element 

14.  Joseph's 
mother 

15.  Short  sock 

16.  Shore 

18.  — Cruces 

19.  Ask  alms 

20.  Eggs 

22.  Rumanian 
dance 

25.  Mitigates 

29.  Harmonious 
agreement 

31.  Novelist 
Hemingway 

32.  SLIPPER  FOR 
34  ACROSS 

34.  SASKATCH- 
EWAN 
INDIAN 

35.  MEDICINE 
ALBERTA 

36.  Decorate 
anew 

38.  Brazilian  title 
of  respect 

40.  Reckon 
wrongly 

44.  Aquarium 
plant 

46.  Italian  author 

40.  Spire 
ornament 

49.  Teeter-totter 

50.  Swiss  song 


51.  Hang  in  folds 


DOWN 

1.  Have  words 

2.  Down  with: 

Fr. 

3.  Step  in 
walking 

4.  ALBERTA 
RIVER 

5.  Daughter  of  a 
brother 

6.  Outline 

7.  Sacred  chest 

8.  Townsman 

9.  Mental 
picture 

10.  “ — Make  a 
Deal” 

12.  Catchwords 

13.  Egyptian 
souls 

17.  Long -eared 
equine 

21.  B.C.  CITY 

22.  Sing  with 
closed  lips 


23.  Yoko  — 

24.  ONTARIO 
CITY 

26.  Iroquoians 

27.  Compass 
point 

28.  Holy  ones : 
a bbr. 

30.  Breakfast 
food 

33.  Tax  agency 

37.  Gave  out 
sparingly 

38.  Call  to 
combat 

39.  Potpourri 

41.  Adjective 
suffix 

42.  Space  agency 

43.  Take  by 
strategem 

45.  Expire 

47.  Be  indebted 
to 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 


PUZZLING  THINGS  FOR 
^ INQUIRING  MINDS 


M 

WONDERFUL 


• toys 

• games 

• puzzles 

• crafts 

• gizmos 
and  more! 

824-5682 


160  Wyndhim  Sl  N.  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 
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Computers  reduce  need 
for  animal  dissections 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 
On  the  other  side  of  the  glass,  the 
stone  fish  swims  lazily,  almost 
crawling,  along  the  water’s  bot- 
tom. Then,  with  a dramatic 
flourish  and  the  gentle  swish  of 
water,  its  jaws  spring  open,  suck- 
ing in  an  unsuspecting  prey. 

Minutes  later,  it  repeats  its  per- 
formance for  another  group  of 
zoology  students  — a routine  it 
will  redo,  on  cue,  at  least  12  more 
times  this  day. 

The  students,  members  of  a 
course  in  introductory  zoology, 
are  following  the  fish’s  exploits 
through  the  monitor  of  a com- 
puter, not  the  glass  of  an 
aquarium. 

The  first-of-its-kind  tool  is  in- 
tended to  fortify  the  learning  ex- 
perience with  an  amalgam  of 
video,  text  and  sound,  revamping 
a course  that  Prof.  Sandy 
Middleton  says  was  “dated  and 
classical  in  its  approach.” 

According  to  Alan  Hrabinski  of 
Apple  Canada  Inc.’s  education 
division,  U of  G is  one  of  the  few 
sites  in  Canada  that  has  taken  a 
course  curriculum  and  put  it  into 
digitized,  multimedia  form. 

The  laboratory  still  includes  dis- 
plays and  experiments.  But  now, 
groups  of  up  to  four  students 
gather  around  their  computer 
screens,  12  of  which  are  mounted 
on  the  lab  benches  around  the 
room. 

Using  a mouse,  the  students 
click  on  the  topics  highlighted  on 


screen,  choosing  the  information 
they  want  elaborated. 

“When  students  decide  to  hook 
into  the  information,  it’s  up  to 
them,”  says  Middleton.  “It’s  very 
flexible  in  that  sense.” 

But  gone  from  the  course  are  the 
hands-on  dissections  of  a pig 
embryo  or  frog  — an  experience 
some  students  say  they'll  miss. 
But  it  was  for  that  very  reason  that 
Middleton  turned  to  digitized  in- 
formation. 

Introductory  zoology  is  a service 
course,  he  says.  For  up  to  half  the 
class,  it’s  the  last  course  in  zool- 
ogy they’ll  take,  raising  the  ques- 
tion: “Why  do  we  dissect 
specimens  we’re  just  going  to 
throw  away?” 

According  to  lab  instructor  and 
co-ordinator  Jean  Price,  eliminat- 
ing dissections  saves  some  400  to 
500  frogs  and  fetal  pigs  a year.  At 
$2.75  and  $6.75  apiece,  respec- 
tively, it  also  saves  money. 

Although  the  new  technology 
has  resolved  some  problems,  it 
has  also  opened  up  new  vistas  for 
students  in  the  laboratory,  says  in- 
structional designer  marie  Rush. 
“We  can  show  them  things  that  we 
couldn’t  normally  show  in  a lab. 
It’s  very  dynamic.” 

The  lab  tool  is  about  halfway 
through  its  pilot  run.  Although 
some  students  queried  during  a 
lab  session  said  the  material 
presented  needs  to  be  fine-tuned, 
the  consensus  is  that  the  medium 
is  user-friendly  and  that  its  use  of 
moving  pictures  and  sound  is  a 


vast  improvement  over  static  dis- 
plays. 

Many  have  also  found  that 
working  in  groups  and  discussing 
the  questions  posed  by  the  com- 
puter program  helps  them  assimi- 
late the  material.  The  content  and 
delivery  will  undergo  a detailed 
assessment  after  the  first  year. 

The  project  is  also  likely  to  ex- 
pand. The  College  of  Biological 
Science  is  investigating  putting 
the  computer  program  on-line  for 


student  access  from  personal 
computers  in  the  library. 

For  getting  the  multimedia  for- 
mat into  the  lab  in  the  first  place, 
both  Rush  and  Middleton  credit 
Apple  Canada.  With  limited  ex- 
perience, Rush  and  Price  were 
able  to  design  the  lab  modules  and 
distil  CD-ROM,  digitized  images, 
laser-disk  and  text  information 
into  11  lab  modules  in  only  six 
months. 

As  well  as  donating  the  hard- 


ware used  to  design  the  lab  pro- 
gram, the  company  has  provided 
“terrific”  technical  support,  says 
Middleton. 

CBS  contributed  $32,000  to  the 
cause,  with  another  $ 1 0,000  com- 
ing from  the  Alma  Mater  Fund. 

CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells  applauds 
the  program,  saying  it  helps  get 
students  much  more  involved  in 
their  studies.  ‘They  become  the 
owners  of  the  process,”  he  says. 
“That’s  the  ultimate  goal.”  □ 


Tying  in  hands-on  displays  with  computerized  videos  and  sounds  will  bolster  student  learning,  say  CBS  Dean 
Bruce  Sells,  left,  ichthyology  instructional  designer  marie  Rush  and  Allan  Hrabinski  of  Apple  Canada. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 
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Thursday  July  S ~ Pranion  Plaza 
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Children's  Activities: 
starting  at  4:00  p.m.:  Face  Painting 

Games 
Music 


live  Entertainment: 

Mae  Moore  (eclectic,  folk  pop) 

Uisce  beatha  (maritime  Celtic) 

Woods  Family  (old  time  fiddle,  country  music) 

Oil  Siddall  Quartet  (jazz)  . . . ..  ... 

lyndon  badcoe  (wandering  minstrel)  „ . ^ Adult  S Activities: 

r , . , . Punk  Tank,  basketball  Shoot 

Food  Information:  Participation  Monopoly,  Tug-0-War 

Children's  Meal  ~ *3.50  event  (*3.00  adv.) 

Hamburger*  ~ *6.50  event  (*6.00  adv.) 

Veggie  burger*  ~ *6.50  event  (*6.00  adv.) 

Hip  '0  beef*  ~ *7.50  event  (*700  adv.) 


‘all  include  salad,  drink  and  dessert 
food  to  be  served  from  5 to  7 p.m. 

Community  Service  Award: 
Presentation  at  7:00  p.m. 

for  more  information  please  contact  the 
Central  Student  Association  at  ext.  6748 


Also  Available: 
1 1 Cotton  Candy,  balloons, 
'Mocktail"  bar  and  much  more. . . 


Meal  tickets  and  t-shirts  (adult  and  children 
sizes  ~ *9)  to  be  sold  in  the  UC  Courtyard 
beginning  June  78  ~ why  pay  more? 

the  Community  PPQ  is  presented  by  the  Central  Student 
Association  and  the  Community  88Q  Committee  at  the 
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Experience  is  the  worst  teacher;  it  gives  the  lest 
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Local  social  contract 


discussions  continue 


See  How  CIBC  Aerogold™  VISA*  Combines  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds. 

Free  Aeroplan  miles  with  every  single  purchase  is  the  shortest  distance  to  free  travel 

Qelusworkngpry011' 


CIBC: 

Premium  gold 
credit  card  benefits 


irogold  a a trademark  of  Air  Canada. 

C.  AIR  CANADA  RagWarad  uaare  of  Marti 


Air  Canada  Aeroplan: 
Premium  travel 
benefits 

CIBC  23  College  Ave.  West  824-6520 


pension  plan  will  result  from  the  projected 
salary  freeze  under  the  Social  Contract 
Act.  The  forum  agreed  to  have  further 
discussions  on  an  employer  pension  con- 
tribution holiday  as  one  way  of  helping  to 
solve  U of  G*s  MET  budget  problem. 

At  the  town  hall  meeting.  Rozanski  and 
acting  academic  vice-president  Leonard 
Conolly  discussed  the  issues  surrounding 
the  social  contract,  outlined  this  year's 
budget  situation  and  reviewed  some  of  the 
approaches  being  explored  by  the  forum. 

U of  G’s  1 993/94  operating  budget 
shortfall  includes  the  close  to  $6-million 
social  contract  segment,  a $900,000 
reduction  in  transfer  payments,  a 
projected  $ I -million  operating  deficit,  an 
expected  $300,000  reduction  in  fee 
revenues  and  a $ 1.3-million  increase  in 
provincial  taxes  and  insurance  premiums. 
This  $10.1  million  must  be  found  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

Some  $4  million  was  also  cur  from  the 
operating  budget  of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF)  con- 
tract. a reduction  that  predates  the  social 
contract.  Any  action  the  University  is 
taking  under  the  current  OMAF  restruc- 
turing effort  is  independent  of  the  social 
contract . said  Rozanski,  and  U of  G is 
hoping  for  a year’s  grace  from  the  ministry 
to  deal  with  the  restructuring. 

On  July  1.  the  government’s  transfer 
payments  to  universities  were  reduced,  a 
situation  the  president  views  as  probably 
permanent. 

Guelph’s  problem  of  finding  more  than 
$14  million  can  be  solved  by  implement- 
ingin  “the  most  fair  and  reasonable  ways" 
the  proposals  now  under  consideration  by 
the  expanded  Consultative  Forum,  said 
Rozanski.  He  stressed  that  the  approach  to 
how  Guelph  solves  this  problem  is  just  as 
important  as  solving  it. 

Fundamental  approach 

“We  must  quickly  move  beyond  the 
present  short-term  solutions  to  a strategic- 
planning  process  that  is  participatory  and 
consultative.  This  more  fundamental  ap- 
proach will  help  us  restructure  our  focus 
and  establish  the  priorities  that  will  guide 
our  budget  decisions." 

In  response  to  questions  about  solving 
the  short-term  problems  caused  by  the  so- 
cial contract,  Rozanski  acknowledged 
past  pay  inequities.  “I  accept  there  are 
inequities  and  I will  deal  with  these,  but  I 
can ’t  do  it  overnight,"  he  said.  He  also  said 
that  he  believes  in  merit  and  that  it  should 
be  made  available,  but  it  is  currently 
precluded  by  the  social  contract  terms.  It 
will  be  taken  up  by  strategic  planning 
where  it  doesn’t  already  exist,  he  said. 

The  president  said  he  wants  to  avoid 
involuntary  terminations  in  the  short  term. 

Continued  on  page  4 


Universities  and  the  provincial 
government  have  signed  a social 
contract  agreement  that  provides  the 
framework  for  negotiations  at  the  local 
level  with  employee  groups.  Signed  in 
Toronto  July  8,  the  agreement  makes  each 
university  a separate  subsector  in  the  so- 
cial contract  talks. 

U of  G and  its  expanded  Consultative 
Forum,  which  has  representatives  from  all 
employee  and  student  groups,  have  until 
Aug.  1 to  reach  an  agreement  on  how  to 
solve  the  approximately  $ 1 0-million  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training  (MET) 
budget  problem,  including  in  particular 
Guelph’s  share  of  the  social  contract  tar- 
get, about  $6.1  million.  The  province  is 
offering  an  incentive  — a 20-  per-cent 
reduction  in  the  local  target  — to  sectors 
that  reach  an  agreement  by  Aug.  1 . 

The  expanded  Consultative  Forum  has 
scheduled  meetings  throughout  July. 

Remains  optimistic 

At  a June  30  town  hall  meeting  on  the 
social  contract.  President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  told  a packed  house  in  War 
Memorial  Hall  that  he  remains  optimistic 
that  Guelph  can  develop  Its  own  solution 
to  the  provincial  budget  clawbacks.  “I 
hope  we  can  deal  with  this  without 
recourse  to  the  provincial  legislation.”  he 
said. 

Many  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity have  already  contributed  to  dis- 
cussions of  how  Guelph  can  most  effec- 
tively address  the  fiscal  challenges,  he 
said,  and  more  input  is  encouraged. 

“The  forum  is  acting  as  a community. 
They  are  working  together  to  develop  trust 
and  a sense  of  common  purpose,  and  I ask 
you  to  help  them  and  us." 

In  a July  6 bulletin,  the  expanded  forum 
said  it  was  moving  towards  a draft  docu- 
ment that  will  identify  budget-reduction 
strategies  and  related  employer  and 
employee  priorities.  The  forum  has  dis- 
cussed alternative  ways  to  deal  with  social 
contract  and  related  budget  issues  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expected  wage  freeze.  They 
include: 

■ across-the-board  implementation  of  up 
to  12  days’  unpaid  leave,  as  mandated 
by  government  legislation; 

■ a graduated  scheme  of  unpaid  leave 
whereby  higher-income  earners  would 
contribute  a larger  share  of  the  budget 
reduction  than  lower-income  earners; 

■ use  of  unanticipated  surplus  pension 
funds  created  by  the  wage  and  salary 
freeze  (for  incomes  above  $30,000)  to 
enhance  early-retirement  opportunities, 
facilitate  voluntary  resignations  and 
reduce  the  number  of  required  days  of 
leave  for  all  employees. 

On  July  8.  Towers  Perrin  actuary  Bruce 
Neare  told  the  forum  that  an  unanticipated 
new  surplus  of  about  $7  million  in  the 
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Conolly  gets  top 
job  at  Trent 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting  academic  vice-presi- 
dent, has  been  named  president  of  Trent  University 
in  Peterborough.  He  begins  his  new  appointment 
Jan.  1,  1994. 

Conolly,  who  came  to  U of  G in  1981  to  become 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Drama,  has  also  served 
as  acting  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  associate 
academic  vice-president. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  says  Conolly  will 
continue  as  acting  vice-president  into  the  fall 
semester  to  complete  discussions  with  the  ex- 
panded Consultative  Forum  on  the  social  contract 
and  related  budget  issues.  A new  acting  academic 
vice-president  will  be  named  as  soon  as  ap- 
propriate, Rozanski  says.  □ 


Wasn’t  that  a party? 

Last  week’s  heat  wave  didn't  stop  in  the  fun,  above,  are  Karlene  Krusch  and 
hundreds  of  people  from  turning  out  for  the  her  daughter,  Ashlin  Krusch-Valeriote. 

1 9th  annual  community  barbecue.  Joining  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi.  university  Communications 
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Faculty  research  depends  on  staff  contributions 
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Thanks  for 
the  support 

Members  of  the  U of  G Police 
Association  participated  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run 
last  month,  raising  $800  for  the 
Special  Olympics  Fund. 

These  funds  go  directly  to  the 
Ontario  Special  Olympics  to 
enhance  the  values  of  the  event 
— skill,  sharing,  courage  and 
joy.  All  costs  of  the  run  are 
contributed  by  the  law  enfor- 
cement participants  and  cor- 
porate sponsors. 

On  behalf  of  Robin  Begin 
and  Jim  Armstrong,  I would 
like  to  express  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  those  people  in  the 
University  community  who 
contributed  to  this  special 
fund. 

Gary  Ferris,  President 
U of  G Police  Association 

CEO  joins 
Board  of 
Governors 

Gregory  Clark,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  John  Deere 
Limited  in  Grimsby,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
His  three-year  term  is  effective 
July  1. 

A longtime  friend  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Clark  has  served  on  the  OAC 
Advisory  Committee  since  1986. 
His  company  sponsors  an  annual 
$1,500  scholarship  for  engineer- 
ing students  at  U of  G. 

Five  B of  G members  have 
retired  this  year  — Solette  Gel- 
berg,  John  Morrison.  Kurt  Liebe, 
Jason  Mclllveen  and  Kofi  Hadjor. 

A September  issue  of  At  Guelph 
will  provide  full  details  of  the 
composition  of  this  year’s 
board.O 


I am  writing  in  response  to  Prof. 
Harold  Chapman’s  June  16  letter 
in  At  Guelph , “Future  Depends  on 
University  Teaching  and  Re- 
search,” and  the  U of  G Faculty 
Association’s  (UGFA)  June  24 
letter  delivered  to  all  U of  G staff. 

Notwithstanding  the  lOth-place 
ranking  ($91,788)  of  full  profes- 
sors or  the  third-place  ranking  of 
associate  and  assistant  professors 
($78,705  and  $61 ,454  respective- 
ly), faculty  are  indisputably  in  a 
well-paid  position  of  privilege. 

Justification  of  annual  increases 
based  solely  on  postsecondary 
education  and  years  of  postdoc- 
toral service  is  insulting  to  non- 
faculty who  have  a PhD,  an  ad- 
vanced professional  degree 
(CGAs,  MBAs,  etc.)  or  an  under- 
graduate degree,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  attained  considerable 
experiential  skill  or  training  and 
apprenticeship  in  the  trades  lead- 
ing to  certification. 

The  association’s  rationale  that 
senior  faculty  salaries  were 
proportionately  reduced  because 
young  faculty  have  mortgage  pay- 
ments to  meet  and  costs  of  raising 
a young  family,  etc.,  speaks 
volumes  about  the  insufferable  ar- 
rogance of  its  “let  them  eat  cake” 
attitude  towards  the  rest  of  the 
University  community.  Does  the 
UGFA  truly  believe  that  non- 
academic  personnel  lack  similar 
financial  responsibilities? 

I was  particularly  inspired  to 
learn  that  Chapman’s  main  quar- 
rel with  a June  2 letter  in  At 
Guelph  from  Don  Gruber,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  (CUPE),  was 
“his  failure  to  take  our  research 
(productivity)  into  account.”  As 
an  academic  from  a faculty  whose 
research  support  comes  largely 
from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  agreement, 
Chapman  neglects  to  point  out 
that  OVC’s  funding  is  in  large 
measure  historically,  not  competi- 
tively, driven  and  pays  for  a not 
insignificant  block  of  faculty 
salaries. 

In  fact,  to  a considerable  degree, 
faculty’s  ability  to  conduct  re- 
search comes  as  a result  of  the 
work  that  staff  do  to  generate  re- 
search funding  opportunities, 
raise  the  University’s  profile  with 


On  my  way  across  campus  recent- 
ly, I noticed  again  the  derelict  ap- 
pearance of  the  area  adjacent  to  the 
University  Centre  that  used  to  be 
occupied  by  greenhouses.  The  old 
pagoda-style  greenhouse  sits  for- 
lornly1 at  one  end.  Can’t  we  do 
anything  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  area  and  make  it  a 
useful  part  of  the  University? 

I know  funding  is  non-existent, 
but  wouldn’t  it  be  possible  to  have 
a competition  among  landscape 
architecture  students  to  provide 
an  appropriate  functional  design 
for  the  space,  incorporating  the 
greenhouse? 

Pleasant  green  space  is  a definite 
asset.  The  constantly  diminishing 
green  space  of  Branion  Plaza 
needs  to  be  replaced.  A 
demonstration  natural  area  would 
be  a pleasant  addition  to  the  centre 
of  campus. 

We  need  to  claim  this  area  as 
green  space  before  it  is  claimed  by 
the  almighty  asphalt. 

There’s  an  old  proverb  that  says: 


funders  and  provide  faculty  with 
technical,  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative support.  This, 
coupled  with  the  thinly  veiled 
threat  to  job  security  in  both 
Chapman’s  letter  and  that  of  the 
UGFA,  in  which  members  of 
CUPE,  the  Professional  Staff  As- 
sociation, the  Staff  Association, 
etc.,  are  subtly  reminded  that  they 
have  jobs  because  of  the  ability  of 
faculty  to  attract  research  funds, 
smacks  of  a clumsy  attempt  at  in- 
timidation. 

U of  G’s  internal  review  cost 
several  million  dollars  and 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a significant 
number  of  staff  while  leaving 
faculty  unscathed.  Faculty 
received  what  is  widely  viewed  as 
an  excessive  salary  settlement 
during  this  period.  For  an  associa- 
tion that  promotes  itself  as  a 
progressive  agent  of  learning  and 


After  receiving  a letter  from  the  U 
of  G Faculty  Association  in 
response  to  a letter  in  At  Guelph 
from  CUPE  president  Don 
Gruber,  I felt  compelled  to  write. 

The  UGFA’s  decision  to  send  an 
explanation  to  everyone  on  cam- 
pus, albeit  on  recycled  paper  (I 
hope),  is  environmentally 
reprehensible  at  best  and  more 
aptly  described  as  an  appalling  ex- 
ample of  paper  overuse  by  a group 
that  should  know  better.  Surely  a 
response  in  At  Guelph  would  have 
served  the  same  purpose. 

I suspect  that  the  decision  not  to 
publish  a rebuttal  letter  in  the 
newspaper  was  made  to  allow 
faculty  to  “attack  a fellow 
employee”  with  impunity.  Their 
subsequent  detailed  explanation 
of  faculty  salaries  was  an  exercise 
in  self-congratulation,  especially 
at  the  full  professor  level. 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the 
response  was  any  indication  of 
how  non-faculty  staff  rank  in 
terms  of  other  Ontario  univer- 
sities. I suspect  it  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  third.  In  par- 
ticular, employees  who  are  con- 
tinually renewed  and  contractual- 
ly limited  are  exploited  financial- 
ly to  a degree  that  should  provide 
reason  enough  for  shame  rather 


“Environment  conditions  at- 
titude; attitude  justifies  action.” 
Now  more  than  ever,  we  all  need 
a positive  attitude.  Taking  care  to 
ensure  that  our  physical  environ- 
ment is  pleasant  will  help  ensure 
that  we  have  a positive  attitude.  A 
result  of  that  positive  attitude  will 
be  positive  actions,  which  will 
make  the  University  a better  place 


I disagree  with  the  assertion  by 
Edwina  Carson  in  the  June  16  ar- 
ticle “Fund-Raising  Campaign  for 
New  Civic  Centre  Gets  Second 
Wind”  that  “we  haven’t  lost 
anybody,”  referring  to  potential 
financial  supporters  of  the  du 
Maurier  Theatre  (aka  the  Guelph 
Civic  Centre.) 

A number  of  potential  sup- 
porters have  given  me  unsolicited 
assurance  that  they  won’t  con- 
tribute to  a facility  whose  name 
and  event-promotion  rights  have 
been  sold  to  a tobacco  company. 


social  development,  the  attitudes 
reflected  in  their  letters  are 
shameful  and  damaging.  If  the  in- 
stitution cannot  protect  the  needs 
of  its  relatively  disadvantaged 
employees,  it  can  scarcely  con- 
tinue to  hold  itself  up  as  a bastion 
of  enlightenment. 

Fortunately,  not  all  faculty  are  as 
callous  and  avaricious  as  recent 
communications  would  leave 
staff  to  believe.  Rather  than  fur- 
ther destroying  its  credibility,  it 
would  seem  more  prudent  for  the 
UGFA  to  put  those  untold  years  of 
scholarship  to  work  in  helping  the 
president  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity  to  achieve  mutually 
beneficial  goals  under  the  social 
contract  and  restrained  fiscal  en- 
vironment in  the  most  humane 
manner  possible. 

Jim  Mahone,  Director 
Agri-Food/Rural  Programs 


than  self-congratulation.  I am 
speaking  from  experience  and 
know  of  others  with  similar  tales 
to  tell. 

Faculty’s  belief  that  “without  a 
dynamic  research  and  teaching- 
oriented  faculty,  many  profes- 
sional, technical  or  support  staff 
jobs  would  not  be  here  at  all”  is  a 
double-edged  sword.  Without  all 
the  latter  support  for  faculty,  the 
scope  of  this  university  would  be 
sadly  lacking. 

If  faculty  fear  dissension  or  a 
class  war  among  support  staff, 
they  should  not  adopt  such  a 
divisive  and  superior  stance  when 
explaining  their  point  of  view.  If 
they  wish  to  see  themselves  as 
university  “leaders,”  they  cannot 
abrogate  their  responsibility  to 
help  establish  an  equitable  and 
decent  workplace  for  those  work- 
ing alongside  them. 

Patronizing  attitudes  can  only 
lead  to  further  discord  and  dis- 
tance between  faculty  and  support 
staff.  It  would  behoove  us  all  to 
remember  that  the  20th-century 
ivory  tower  has  glass  walls.  We 
are  not  simply  gazing  out,  but  are 
being  scrutinized  carefully  by 
those  looking  in. 


to  work  and  study. 

The  economic  reality  of  today 
necessitates  a modest  plan,  but  we 
have  limitless  talent  on  campus.  I 
would  hope  we  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  it  and  make 
this  area  a truly  beautiful  place. 

Cheryl  Anderson-Langmuir 
Nutritional  Sciences 


I will  be  interested  to  see  how 
many  volunteers  come  forward  to 
solicit  funds  from  the  U of  G com- 
munity to  support  a facility  that 
would  enhance  sales  of  Imperial 
Tobacco  products  and  what 
response  they  encounter  in  their 
units. 

I hope  that  in  the  future.  At 
Guelph  will  provide  further 
coverage  on  this  issue  that  is  com- 
prehensive and  unbiased. 

Prof.  Hugh  Whiteley 
School  of  Engineering 


Maggie  Laidlaw 
Nutritional  Sciences 

Pleasant  environment  would  create  positive  attitude 


An  exercise  in  self-congratulation 


How  many  volunteers  will  turn  out? 
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She’s  a winner! 


History  student  Nona  Robinson 
is  the  1993  winner  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Award. 
Presented  at  the  community 
barbecue,  the  award  recog- 
nizes her  volunteer  con-  tribu- 
tions  to  campus.  Robinson  is  a 


former  president  of  the  Central 
Student  Association,  a former 
features  editor  of  the  Ontarion 
and  co-founder  of  The  Peak. 
Looking  on  is  her  dad,  Prof. 
Helier  Robinson,  Philosophy. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi 


Windstorm  damages  trees 


Violent  winds  accompanied  by 
nearly  an  inch  of  rain  July  9 knock- 
ed down  tree  limbs,  but  left  the 
campus  largely  unscathed. 

The  winds  knocked  down 
branches,  some  as  large  as  40  feet, 
from  trees  on  Johnston  Green,  by 
the  Apiculture  Centre  and  near 
Massey  Hall,  says  Mike  Bladon, 
head  of  the  Grounds  Department. 
Other  areas  of  campus  were  lit- 
tered with  smaller  branches. 

Environment  Canada  and 
University  weather  stations  did 
not  record  the  peak  of  the  local- 
ized storm,  but  according  to  the 
Ontario  Climate  Centre,  there 
were  unconfirmed  reports  of  tor- 
nadoes. Damage  caused  by  the 
storm  was  consistent  with  100- 
kilometre-an-hour  winds,  the 
centre  reported. 

Despite  the  ferocity  of  the  storm, 
campus  police  and  the  fire  depart- 


ment reported  no  major  problems. 
Fire  chief  Noiman  Hinds  says  a 
few  false  alarms  were  caused  by 
power  outages,  but  overall,  “we 
escaped  quite  well.” 

Power  interruptions  across  cam- 
pus did,  however,  result  in  some 
buildings  losing  their  air  con- 
ditioning over  the  weekend. 

The  only  direct  effect  the  storm 
had  on  campus  power  was  a fallen 
tree  that  knocked  out  a powerline 
on  Dairy  Bush  Hill,  says  Bladon. 
A Grounds  crew  completed 
removal  of  the  tree  Saturday. 

In  some  cases,  improvisation 
helped  stem  the  damage.  When  a 
sewer  backup  flooded  basement 
areas  of  Johnston  Hall,  Garry 
Tatum,  manager  of  Telephone 
Services,  took  a few  used 
telephone  books  and  built  a dyke. 
“Other  than  that,  there  were  no 
phone  problems,”  he  says.  □ 


Cut  cable  fells  phone  lines 


If  you  tried  to  dial  an  off-campus 
number  July  6 in  the  afternoon, 
chances  are  you  got  a busy  signal 
or  dead  air.  That’s  because  the 
main  phone  cable  that  services  the 
University  was  accidentally  cut  at 
1 1 :30  a.m.  during  renovations  to 
Creelman  Hall. 

The  cable,  which  runs  from 
Bell’s  downtown  switching 
centre,  houses  two-thirds  of  the 
University’s  phone  lines.  The  600 
severed  lines  were  not  fully  res- 
tored for  almost  12  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  telephones,  a 
variety  of  other  services  were  af- 
fected. Computer  data  lines,  fire 
and  police  alarms,  the  bank 
machines  in  the  University  Centre 
and  fax  machines  were  also  upset, 
resulting  in  what  Garry  Tatum, 
manager  of  Telephone  Services, 
calls  a “near  disaster.” 

Of  the  approximately  7,000 
phone  calls  that  would  normally 
have  been  received  during  that 


period,  Tatum  estimates  that 
2,500  didn’t  get  through.  A back- 
up cable  was  able  to  field  most  of 
the  calls  from  midaftemoon  on. 

“Bell  did  a super  job  of  getting  it 
fixed,”  says  Tatum,  “and  the 
people  at  Telephone  Services 
really  busted  their  butts,  too."  □ 

Protect  against 
power  outages 

Recent  momentary  losses  in 
power  on  campus  are  the  result  of 
losses  in  the  main  feeder  line  from 
Guelph  Hydro,  says  Roger 
Jenkins,  director  of  Physical 
Resources.  And  they’re  likely  to 
continue  throughout  the  summer 
months,  he  says. 

“People  should  take  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  protect  data 
and  any  equipment  that  is  sensi- 
tive to  power  interruptions,”  he 
says.  □ 


Security  audit  gets  under  way 


Volunteers  needed  to  look  for  ‘ danger 1 zones  on  campus 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Every  building  on  campus 
will  be  combed  for  security 
features  this  summer. 

A security  audit  began  June  29 
with  the  FACS  Building  and 
Zavitz  Hall  and  will  likely  wind 
up  in  the  fall. 

The  University  has  hired  the 
Metro  Action  Committee  on 
Public  Violence  Against  Women 
and  Children  (METRAC)  to 
direct  the  audit  and  present  a 
report  with  recommendations. 

Roger  Jenkins,  director  of 
Physical  Resources,  initiated  the 
audit  after  former  acting  president 
Jack  MacDonald  called  for  a cam- 
pus security  plan  in  January.  A 
committee  to  draft  a security  plan 
was  also  to  re-examine  the  impact 
of  removing  building  security 
guards  on  campus. 

Set  up  by  Metro  Torohto  Coun- 
cil in  1984,  METRAC  has  con- 
ducted safety  audits  for  Queen’s, 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Car- 
leton  and  George  Brown  College 
as  well  as  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission  and  parks,  com- 
munity housing  projects  and  com- 
munity centres. 

Educational  tool 

METRAC’s  audit  is  meant  to 
serve  as  an  educational  tool  and  an 
action  plan.  The  group  works  with 
people  who  might  be  directly  af- 
fected by  a lack  of  safety  and 
trains  team  leaders  to  conduct  fu- 
ture audits  independently  in  their 
own  workplaces. 

“We  want  to  pass  skills  on  to 
people,”  says  METRAC  execu- 
tive director  Susan  McCrae 
Vander  Voet.  “It  is  important  for 
people  on  campus  to  know  what 
to  look  for.” 

Universities  are  places  where 


sexual  assault  is  more  common 
than  in  other  environments,  says 
McCrae  Vander  Voet.  “You  need 
to  create  the  safest  possible  en- 
vironment for  women  so  they  are 
able  to  make  use  of  services  avail- 
able and  aren’t  restricted  in  doing 
so  by  a lack  of  safety.” 

Eight  team  leaders  have  been 
recruited  at  Guelph  and  are  con- 
ducting security  audits  of  campus 
buildings  with  the  help  of  volun- 
teers. Before  each  audit, 
METRAC  shows  a video  called 
Safer  for  Women,  Safer  for 
Everyone  and  discusses  the  issues 
underlying  the  need  for  security 
audits. 

Recruiting  volunteers  who  work 
in  the  buildings  is  important,  says 
McCrae  Vander  Voet,  because  the 
audit  “depends  on  people’s  ex- 
perience with  the  space.  It’s  not 
only  a question  of  applying  the 
(checklist)  criteria;  it’s  a question 
of  talking  to  people  who  use  the 
space  and  have  concerns.” 

In  touring  the  buildings,  team 
leaders  and  volunteers  break  up 
into  groups  to  check  hallways, 
stairwells,  rooms,  laboratories, 
washrooms,  elevators,  signs,  es- 
cape routes,  phone  access  and 
other  safety  features.  These  are 
noted  on  a checklist,  and  volun- 
teers are  asked  to  suggest  im- 
provements. 

The  audits  focus  largely  on 
women’s  concerns  and  fears  and 
those  of  other  vulnerable  groups, 
says  McCrae  Vander  Voet.  Most 
of  the  volunteers  are  women,  but 
men  have  also  turned  up  for  the 
preliminary  workshops,  she  says. 

After  the  audits  are  completed, 
METRAC  will  compile  the  data, 
which  U of  G will  use  as  the  basis 
for  a fall  report  recommending 
improvements,  says  campus  audit 
co-ordinator  Connie  Male  of 


Physical  Resources. 

Male  encourages  members  of 
the  University  community  to  take 
part  in  the  audit.  Information  will 
be  posted  about  1 0 days  before  the 
audit  in  each  building. 

“Hopefully,  we’ll  get  lots  of 
volunteers  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  buildings,”  she  says.  “After 
all,  it’s  their  building,  it’s  their 
life,  it’s  their  workplace.” 

Identified  concerns 

Before  the  audits  began, 
METRAC  identified  some 
security  concerns  at  Guelph  by 
talking  to  staff,  students, 
housekeeping  personnel,  health 
and  safety  representatives,  ad- 
ministrators, sexual  harassment 
advisers  and  women  who  at- 
tended recent  safety  workshops, 
says  McCrae  Vander  Voet. 

Five  buildings  have  already 
been  audited:  FACS,  Zavitz  Hall, 
Biomedical  Sciences.  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  and  the 
University  Centre.  Others 
scheduled  so  far  are: 

■ Hutt,  July  14  at  4:30  p.m. 

■ Axelrod,  July  14  at  8 p.m. 

■ Animal  Science  and  Nutrition, 
July  28  at  9 p.m. 

■ Food  Science,  July  28  at  9 p.m. 

■ Bovey  and  greenhouses,  July 
28  at  5 p.m. 

■ Landscape  Architecture,  July 
28  at  7 p.m. 

Another  schedule  will  be  posted 
listing  buildings  to  be  audited  in 
August,  says  McCrae  Vander 
Voet.  Residences  will  be  audited 
in  September  so  that  students  can 
take  part. 

To  sign  up  as  a team  leader  or 
volunteer  to  help  conduct  the 
safety  audit  in  your  building,  call 
Male  at  Ext.  2070.  □ 


Higher  taxes , stiff er  premiums 
take  bite  out  of  take-home  pay 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 
University  employees  will  take  home  smaller 
paycheques  this  week  as  provincial  tax  changes 
and  increases  in  benefit  premiums  kick  in. 

The  Ontario  government  announced  in  May 
that  the  eight-per-cent  retail  sales  tax  would  be 
applied  to  previously  tax-exempt  benefit  plans. 
The  province  also  applied  a two-per-cent 
premium  tax  on  the  University’s  group  insurance 
premiums. 

“On  July  1 5,  every  University  employee  will 
become  painfully  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  May 
19  Ontario  budget,"  says  payroll  co-ordinator 
Lillian  Wilson  of  Human  Resources. 

Income  tax  increases  will  take  the  biggest  bite 
out  of  take-home  pay.  Someone  earning  $30,000 
can  expect  to  pay  $93  more  this  year,  someone 
earning  $55,000  will  pay  an  additional  $356, 
someone  earning  $75,000  will  pay  $908  more 
and  someone  earning  $100,000  will  pay  another 
$1,645. 

In  addition,  Ontario  now  taxes  benefit 
premiums  and  the  premiums  have  increased. 
Together  with  income  tax  increases,  the  es- 
timated biweekly  deductions  amount  to  $13  for 
a full-time  employee  earning  $30,000  and  $35 
for  someone  earning  $60,000. 

For  higher-income  earners,  there  are  further  tax 
increases,  says  Wilson.  The  current  surtax  on 
taxable  incomes  of  $5 1 ,000  and  over  will  rise  to 
17  per  cent  from  14  per  cent,  and  on  incomes  of 
$66,650  and  over,  it  will  rise  to  eight  per  cent 
from  six. 

“What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  the  highest  marginal 


tax  rate  in  Canada  — 52  per  cent  for  1993,  up 
from  49.8  per  cent  in  1992.” 

The  tax  increase,  although  announced  in  May 
and  effective  July  1,  is  retroactive  to  the  begin- 
ning of  January.  So  to  make  up  for  the  six-month 
shortfall,  employees  will  be  taxed  at  a higher  rate 
until  the  end  of  1993. 

Retail  sales  tax  now  applies  to  extended  health- 
care, dental,  long-term  disability  and  group  life 
insurance  premiums.  It  is  effective  July  l. 

On  top  of  provincial  taxes.  Mutual  Life  of 
Canada,  which  insures  the  University’s  group 
benefits,  has  raised  its  premium  rates  for  ex- 
tended health-care  and  dental  plans  to  reflect  the 
rising  cost  of  drugs  and  an  increasing  number  of 
claims,  says  Wilson. 

Full-time  employees  will  not  be  affected  by 
Mutual’s  32-per-cent  increase  in  extended 
health-care  benefits  because  the  University  pays 
for  this  coverage.  But  those  in  the  dental  plan  will 
see  their  monthly  deductions  increase  17.5  per 
cent  effective  July  I.  Single  coverage  jumps  to 
$5.50  a month,  family  to  $ 1 8.95. 

In  total,  U of  G will  be  burdened  by  an  extra 
expense  of  $ 1 .5  million  a year  because  of  the  tax 
changes  and  rising  cost  of  benefits,  says  pensions 
and  benefits  co-ordinator  Vince  Pellegrino  of 
Human  Resources. 

Guelph  will  pay  an  extra  $845,000  to  cover  rate 
increases  on  extended  health-care  and  dental 
premiums,  $705,000  in  provincial  taxes  on  group 
insurance  plans  and  $130,000  to  cover  the  two- 
per-cent  tax  premium,  from  which  it  was  pre- 
viously exempt.O 
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Women’s  studies  pioneer  honored 


After  14  years  as  co-ordinator  of  the  women’s 
studies  program,  Prof.  Joanna  Boehnert,  Psychol- 
ogy, right,  is  passing  on  the  reins.  At  a recent 
reception  in  her  honor,  she  reminisces  with  two  of 
the  students  in  her  first  women’s  studies  course  in 
1979,  Susan  Blair,  administrative  assistant  to  the 


president,  left,  and  Joan  Kotarski.  Funds  collected 
in  Boehnert’s  name  are  being  used  to  buy  women’s 
studies  books  for  the  U of  G Library.  Prof.  Donna 
Andrew,  History,  has  been  named  acting  co-or- 
dinator of  women's  studies  for  the  next  year. 

Photo  by  Barbara  Chance,  University  Communications 


OCGS  gives  nod  to  12  grad  programs 


The  Office  of  Graduate  Studies 
has  reason  to  celebrate.  AW 
programs  appraised  by  the  Ontario 
Council  on  Graduate  Studies 
(OCGS)  last  year  earned  the  stamp 
of  “good  quality.” 

In  1992/93,  17  programs  were 
up  for  appraisal.  Twelve  have  al- 
ready received  the  “good  quality” 
stamp  and  five  are  still  under 
review. 

Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  acting  dean 
of  graduate  studies,  credits  the 
program  faculty  who  prepared  ap- 
praisal documents  as  the  reason 
that  “so  many  appraisals  went  so 
well  this  year." 

OCGS  appraises  graduate 
programs  at  Ontario  universities 


every  seven  years.  The  highest 
rating  is  “good  quality,”  which 
means  there  are  no  concerns  about 
the  programs,  says  Adrian 
DeLyzer,  assistant  to  the  dean. 
The  council,  which  reports  to  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
and  is  made  up  of  graduate  deans 
from  across  the  province,  has  the 
authority  to  cancel  graduate 
programs. 

In  the  past,  as  at  any  university, 
Guelph  has  had  to  address  con- 
cerns raised  by  OCGS  about  some 
programs,  says  Pfeiffer,  so  pass- 
ing the  appraisals  with  no  prob- 
lems is  a “nice  feather  in  our  cap.” 

The  number  of  programs  ap- 
praised this  past  year  was  larger 


than  average  because  Guelph’s 
many  agricultural  and  veterinary 
programs  were  due  for  review. 

Approved  with  a “good  quality” 
rating  were  master’s  and  doctoral 
programs  in  animal  and  poultry 
science,  biomedical  sciences, 
clinical  studies,  computing  and 
information  science,  crop  science, 
drama,  family  studies,  history, 
horticultural  science,  land 
resource  science,  nutritional 
sciences  and  sociology  and 
anthropology. 

Appraisals  are  expected  to  be 
completed  by  December  of  five 
programs  in  food  science,  history, 
population  medicine,  rural  studies 
and  veterinary  science.  □ 


Staff,  services  cut  at 
Campus  Computers 


Campus  Computers  has  reduced 
its  services  and  staff  following  an 
annual  review,  says  Garry  Round, 
director  of  Hospitality  and  Retail 
Services. 

The  graphics  service  and  com- 
puter resource  centre  have  been 
discontinued  because  they 
weren’t  viable,  there  wasn’t 
enough  demand  for  them  and  they 
“didn’t  pay  their  way,”  says 
Round.  As  a result,  the  store  has 
cut  two  part-time  positions. 

Campus  Computers  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  Packard  Bell 
products,  which  can  be  serviced 
anywhere  in  Canada,  DOS-  and 
Apple-based  services  and  educa- 
tionally priced  (cheaper  than 


retail)  software  — its  real 
strength,  he  says. 

Earlier  attempts  to  attract  an  off- 
campus  computer  dealer  to 
replace  Campus  Computers  failed 
to  draw  any  interest,  says  Round. 

“Nobody  can  afford  to  pay  the 
rent,”  parking  access  is  a problem 
and  business  would  drop  during 
the  summer,  he  says. 

The  store  gets  a lot  of  student 
business,  but  it’s  at  a disadvantage 
when  it  comes  to  offering  com- 
petitive prices  for  DOS-based 
hardware,  says  Round.  The  store 
must  carry  brand  names  so  that 
students  buying  computers  here 
can  find  service  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  he  says.  □ 


C-93  sinking  buoys  spirits 


The  sinking  of  a bill  to  merge  the 
Canada  Council  and  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  (SSHRC)  has 
drawn  a sigh  of  relief  from  campus 
artists  and  academics  alike. 

Prof.  Connie  Rooke,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  English,  who  has 
received  Canada  Council  grants 
as  editor  of  the  Malahat  Review 
and  SSHRC  grants  for  her  own 
research,  says  federal  Bill  C-93 
was  “a  clear  and  walloping  mis- 
take” that  was  deservedly  rejected 
by  Senate. 

“There  was  unanimity  — both  in 
artistic  and  academic  com- 
munities — that  it  was  a bad 
thing,"  says  Rooke,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  the 
Humanities  (CFH)  and  has  sat  on 


the  Canada  Council  Advisory 
Committee  on  Writing  and  Publi- 
cation. 

According  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  merger  of  the  Canada 
Council  and  SSHRC  would  have 
saved  about  $5  million,  but  this 
figure  was  considered  suspect  by 
many,  including  some  of  the 
government’s  own  agencies. 

English  professor  Michael 
Keefer,  also  a CFH  board  member 
and  president  of  the  Association 
of  College  and  University  English 
Teachers,  says  that  in  the  end, 
senators  saw  through  the 
“fraudulent”  proposition. 

“The  government  said  it  would 
save  money,”  says  Keefer,  “but 
the  Treasury  Board  said  there 
were  no  anticipated  savings.”  □ 


Roof  replacements  planned 


Roof  replacements  are 
scheduled  for  several  campus 
buildings  this  summer.  In  some 
locations,  vehicle  and 
pedestrian  traffic  will  be 
rerouted  for  the  duration  of  the 
work  and  asphalt  odors  may  be 
apparent. 

Work  is  in  progress  at  the 
Central  Utilities  Plant  and  on 
the  west  wing  of  the  Veterinary 


Microbiology  and  Immunology 
Building.  Work  on  the  latter  is 
expected  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  next  week. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  work 
will  be  carried  out  on  the  Soil 
Science  Header  House  and 
Lambton  Hall  for  one  week. 

On  July  15  and  16,  Trent  Lane 
will  be  closed  to  through  traffic 
at  the  Trent  Building.  □ 


g ACADEIilV  Or  LEA^TlinG 

CANADA'S  SKILLS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTRES 


HELPING  CANADIANS  DEVELOP  A 
BETTER  CAREER  AND  A BETTER  FUTURE 


COMPLETE  A DIPLOMA  I LEARN  OFFICE  & COMPUTER 
IN  4,  6.  8 MONTHS  1 SKILLS  COMPANIES  NEED 


✓ Administrative  Assistant 

✓ Microcomputer  Business 
Applications 

✓ Financial  Assistant 

✓ Word  Pro/Data  Entry  Operator 

✓ Executive  Secretary 


✓ Computer  Literacy  Courses 

✓ WordPerfect,  Lotus 

✓ ACCPAC  Plus  Accounting 

✓ Bedford  Accounting 

✓ DBase  III+,  DBase  IV 

✓ DOS  and  ...  much  more 


MORNING,  AFTERNOON,  EVENING  & SATURDAY  SESSIONS 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE  TO  THOSE  WHO  QUALIFY 


226  Speedvale  Avenue  West  824-9431 


Our  people 


Prof.  Harry  Cummings  of  the 
University  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  the 
Learned  Societies  for  1993/94. 
Cummings  was  program  co-or- 
dinator of  the  1 993  conference. 

Attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Association  for  the 
Study  of  International  Develop- 
ment at  the  Leameds  were  Cum- 
mings, Prof.  Farokh  Afshar, 
Nonita  Yap  and  graduate  stu- 


dents Linda  Busuttil,  Gregory 
Chilufya,  Mohammad  Darjat, 
Shirley  Dawe,  Jurgen  Hoth, 
Derek  Armitage,  Kelly 
Macdonald,  Stephen  Potter  and 
Mutabiat  Shah,  USRP&D; 
Barbara  Kirby  of  the  Sulawesi 
Project;  Susan  James  of  Interna- 
tional Education  Services;  Prof. 
Jim  Shute  of  the  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Programs;  and  graduate 
students  Suzanne  Ainley,  Suman 
Garcha  and  Susan  Rimkus, 
Rural  Extension  Studies.  □ 


Spring  Cleaning? 

Let  us  do  your  carpets. 


♦ carpet  cleaning 

♦ upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 


STEAMATIC 

ihc  lolal  cleaning  service 


CALL  TODAY  836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 

At  your  service! 


Continued  from  page  1 


He  does  favor  voluntary  resigna- 
tions and  early  retirements,  but 
believes  there  must  be  discussions 
to  determine  their  impact. 

Guelph  must  look  to  strategic 
planning  for  long-term  solution  to 
budget  issues,  said  Rozanski.  He 
outlined  in  broad  terms  the  stra- 
tegic planning  process  that  would 
start  this  fall,  with  implementa- 
tion beginning  no  later  than  1996, 
but  possibly  earlier.  U of  G must 
set  priorities  to  excel,  he  said. 

The  president  was  applauded  for 
promising  that  an  external  con- 
sultant would  not  be  used  for  this 
process.  “If  hard  decisions  are  to 
be  made,  I will  make  them  here — 
with  your  help.”  □ 


Crossword  answers 


BEEBE! 
El  U II U Id 
UEIDBB 
BBDB 
a 

HOBO 
GOBBI! 
HHBDB 
DDO 
DE1D 
B CHUBB 
DDQDO 
BDBDEI 
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OVC  student  makes  no 
bones  about  his  work 


The  final  examination  of  Derek 
Veenhof,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  July  15  at  1:10  p.m.  in 
Richards  022.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Compression  Characteristics  and 
Susceptibility  to  Compaction  of 
Soils  from  the  Regional 
Municipality  of  Haldimand-Nor- 
folk."  Veenhof  s adviser  is  Prof. 
Ray  McBride. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Cynthia  Brazolot, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  is 
July  20  at  9:10  a.m.  in  UC  427. 
The  title  of  the  thesis  is  “Ap- 
proaches to  Gene  Transfer  in 
Chicken  Cells  and  Embryos."  Her 


adviser  is  Prof.  Ann  Gibbins. 

The  final  examination  of 
Michael  Bell,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Crop  Science, 
is  July  22  at  9 a.m.  in  Crop 
Science  307.  The  thesis  is  "Low 
Night  Temperature  Response  in 
Peanut  ( Arachis  Hypogaea  L.)." 
Bell’s  advisers  are  Profs.  Tom 
Michaels  and  Matthijs  Tollenaar. 

Glen  Cassar.  a PhD  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  will  defend  his 
thesis  July  28  at  9:10  a.m.  in 
Graham  Hall  3301.  The  thesis  is 
“Early  Development  and  Survival 
of  Pig  Conceptuses.”  His  adviser 
is  Prof.  Gordon  King.  □ 


by  Fiona  Gilchrist 
OVC 

After  spending  his  childhood 
on  the  wrong  side  of  an  X- 
ray  machine,  OVC  student  Chris 
Sheridan  has  a chance  to  study 
radiographs  from  a professional 
perspective  this  summer. 

Sheridan  was  chosen  from  a 
long  list  of  applicants  to  work  on 
a fracture  and  fixation  catalogu- 
ing project  at  OVC,  funded  by  the 
Animal  Health  Trust  (AHT)  of 
Canada. 

His  academic  record  and  ex- 
perience were  instrumental  in 
winning  him  the  AHT  Student 
Summer  Research  Award,  but  an 
intriguing  comment  on  his  ap- 
plication may  also  have  swayed 
the  panel:  “What  my  resume  does 
not  state  is  the  keen  interest,  pos- 
sibly stemming  from  an  accident- 
prone  childhood,  I have  always 
had  in  orthopedics.” 

From  his  perch  over  a hot  bank 
of  radiograph  viewers,  Sheridan 
describes  how,  as  a toddler,  he 
once  tried  to  fly  off  a marketplace 
fruit  stand  a la  Superman.  He  frac- 
tured his  skull.  In  a similar  inci- 
dent when  he  was  three,  a picnic 
table  and  a plastic  duck  somehow 
conspired  to  break  his  arm. 
“Three  was  a good  year  for  me,” 


jokes  the  second-year  DVM  stu- 
dent. “I  broke  just  about  every- 
thing when  I was  little.” 

This  summer,  Sheridan  is  get- 
ting a look  at  hundreds  of 
radiographs  of  similar  breaks,  ex- 
cept the  subjects  are  dogs  and  cats. 

Developed  by  Prof.  Geoffrey 
Sumner-Smith,  Clinical  Studies, 
the  AHT  project  involves  review- 
ing five  years  of  fracture 
radiographs,  classifying  the 
breaks  using  a new  system  and 
helping  determine  which  fixation 
methods  worked  best  for  which 
type  of  injury. 

The  classification  system 
developed  in  Switzerland  sets  out 
codes  for  different  types  of  frac- 
tures and  fixation  methods.  It  cur- 
rently covers  only  the  femur,  tibia, 
humerus  and  radius/ulna.  The  sys- 
tem was  incorporated  into  OVC’s 
computerized  records  in  January, 
and  all  hospital  cases  since  have 
been  classified  using  the  new 
codes. 

“We  have  a lot  of  information 
hidden  in  the  radiographs  taken  in 
previous  years  and,  until  now,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  properly 
extract  that  data  and  code  it  as  to 
type  and  treatment,”  says 
Sumner-Smith.  “This  data  will 
provide  valuable  information  for 


Chris  Sheridan  explains  his  work  to  Marcia  Darling,  executive  director  of  the  Animal  Health  Ti  1. 

Photo  by  OVC  Media  Centre 


Andrea  MacPherson  and  Tyler  Smith  are  surveying  plant  and  animal  life  at  the  Arboretum. 

Photo  by  Andres  Kahar,  Office  of  Research 

Taking  stock  at  the  nature  reserve 


A summer-long  plant  and  animal  survey  is  under  way 
to  help  merge  the  development  of  the  1 10-acre, 
1,000-unit  Village  by  the  Arboretum  with  the  ad- 
jacent Arboretum  nature  reserve. 

Arboretum  director  Alan  Watson  says  the  survey 
will  reveal  areas  in  the  reserve  that  are  sensitive  to 
increased  human  and  pet  visitors  and  will  help  plan 
suggested  trails  and  walkways  through  the  tract. 

“There  will  be  a lot  of  pressure  on  the  site  when  the 
village  is  developed,”  he  says.  “We  want  to  make 
sure  we  know  what  the  impact  is  likely  to  be  and 
make  the  union  of  the  village  and  the  Arboretum  as 
mutually  beneficial  as  possible.” 

The  village’s  first  150  units  went  on  sale  July  1. 
Site  servicing  will  follow  once  this  block  is  sold, 
probably  in  the  fall. 

The  last  major  survey  of  the  nature  reserve,  which 
is  classified  as  a provincially  significant  Class  2 
wetland,  took  place  in  1976. 

The  reserve  is  home  to  the  northern  harrier  hawk 
and  many  other  kinds  of  ground-nesting  birds  such 


as  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  savannah  sparrow, 
ovenbird,  meadowlark  and  bobolink.  In  addition, 
says  Watson,  it  contains  remnants  of  a maple-beech- 
hemlock  forest  that  has  probably  never  been  com- 
pletely clear  cut,  so  much  of  the  plant  material  there 
has  remained  genetically  unchanged  over  the  past 
millennia. 

“All  over  Guelph,  wetlands  are  being  drained, 
which  makes  the  protection  of  the  Arboretum  nature 
reserve  even  more  important,"  he  says.  “Species  that 
are  common  now  will  become  reduced  as  this  land 
reclamation  trend  continues.” 

The  nature  reserve  study  is  being  supported  by  the 
Environmental  Youth  Corps  program  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy.  Third-year 
ecology  student  Tyler  Smith  is  collecting  plant  data; 
fourth-year  zoology  student  Andrea  MacPherson  is 
in  charge  of  the  animal  survey.  Arboretum  staff 
Steven  Aboud  and  Chris  Earley  are  co-ordinating  the 
exercise.  □ 


our  ongoing  inquiries  into  the 
many  problems  encountered  in 
treating  fractures  in  dogs  and 
cats.” 

It  will  also  prove  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  Sheridan’s  education,  a 
major  goal  of  the  AHT  award.  In 
his  first  three  days  alone,  he  clas- 
sified more  than  100  fracture 
cases  from  1992. 

After  coding  all  the  records  and 
inputting  the  data,  he  started  com- 
piling follow-up  information  on 
how  well  the  fixation  methods 


worked  in  each  case.  This  invol- 
ves sending  out  questionnaires  to 
the  referring  veterinarians. 

According  to  Sumner-Smith,  the 
software  in  use  for  this  project 
will  be  made  available  to  other 
veterinary  colleges  that  are  also 
using  the  Swiss  coding  system. 

“We  will  then  be  in  a position  to 
interchange  data  with  other 
schools  and  to  more  properly  as- 
sess which  is  the  best  technique 
that  should  be  employed  to  stabi- 
lize particular  fractures,”  he  says. 

The  AHT  awards  were  estab- 
lished in  1990  to  encourage  un- 


dergraduate participation  in 
short-term  researc'  irojects  in- 
vestigating lopica  iealth  issues 
realted  to  companion  animals. 
The  AHT  itself  was  set  up  in  1972 
by  the  Canadian  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 

Each  award  totals  $6000,  most 
of  which  goes  to  the  student. 
Sheridan  is  especially  grateful  for 
the  chance  to  earn  money  this 
summer  because  last  year  he 
couldn’t  work  — he  herniated  a 
disk  in  an  animal-handling 
laboratory.  □ 


Visit  ...  to 
browse  in  our 
shop  or  to  discuss 
your  design  requirements. 

iesifin  £Pai»Ioai^ 

INTERIOR  DESIGN  AND  COLLECTIBLES 

Leslie  Love,  ARIDO 

Registered 
Interior 
Designer 


2 Quebec  St.  In  the  Park  Mall 


767-2696 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 


Specializing  in: 
Mutual  Funds 
Retirement  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Estate  Planning 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (51 9)  821  -8246 
Fax  (519)836-8807 
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Community 


_ The  last  time  mortgage  rates 
were  this  low .. . 

'. . . the  dead  sea  was  only 
> a little  sick." 

822-1072 

VJA JL  ' YV  7 Guelph  & Wellington 

IftLSlW  Credit  flP  Union 


Classifieds 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext  6581. 


For  sale 


Apartment-sized  stacking  Kenmore 
washer  and  dryer  with  stand,  Peggy, 
Ext.  4215  or  843-6490  evenings. 

Coleman  stove  (naptha),  lantern, 
heater,  sleeping  bags;  white  fringed 
blinds  61  1/2  by  46  by  34  1/2  inches, 
821-2568. 

Tri-Ute  door,  white,  32  inches  wide  by 
80  inches  high,  left-hand  hinge,  1 3/4- 
Inch  door,  excellent  condition,  853- 
1535  after  5 p.m. 

Dalmation  purebred  puppies,  great 
with  kids,  763-3256. 

1989  SI  package  Sea  Doo,  two-piece 
wetsuit  and  life  jacket,  1-753-9506. 

Sears  Craftsman  10-inch  electronic 
radial-arm  saw  with  extras,  large 
professional,  caster-mounted,  four- 
drawer  stand,  almost  new,  836-1231 . 

Deluxe  older  Singer  sewing  machine, 
“featherweight”  model,  table  with  fold- 
ing legs,  black  carrying  case,  good 
condition,  836-1163. 

Drafting  chair,  clamp-on  table  lamp, 
Ruth,  Ext.  8707. 

New  large  dog  cages,  3 by  2 1/2  by  2 
feet;  rodent  and  rabbit  chow,  shavings, 
Ext.  4309. 

Kenwood  stereo.  150  watts.  CD.  tape, 
tuner;  grey  plush  sectional  sofa, 
Suzanne,  837-2802. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  condo.  12- 
unit  building,  south  end.  new  carpet, 
tile  flooring,  Greg,  821-5660. 


For  sale 


1 981  Cutlass  Supreme  Oldsmobile,  as 
is,  Barb,  822-5509. 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  townhouse,  fenced 
yard,  1 1/2  baths,  parking,  $900  a 
month  inclusive,  available  Sept.  1, 
823-9614,  leave  message. 

Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  near 
Amberley,  $500  a week,  Ext.  2399. 

Three-bedroom  cottage  on  Lake 
Couchiching,  safe  for  children,  823- 
1559. 

Partially  furnished  bachelor  apart- 
ment, separate  entrance,  close  to 
campus  and  downtown,  parking  avail- 
able, share  pool,  available  Aug.  1, 
Chen.  Ext.  4018  or  836-6862  even- 
ings. 

One-bedroom  apartment,  available 
Sept.  1 , $650  a month  inclusive;  two 
rooms  in  downtown  Victorian  home, 
available  Sept.  1,  $315  and  $285  a 
month  inclusive,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  laundry,  Victor,  837-1717. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  on  main  floor 
of  bungalow,  quiet  street,  10  minutes 
to  campus,  close  to  schools  and  parks, 
$795  a month  inclusive,  763-4259 
after  5 p.m. 

Two-bedroom  waterfront  cottage  in 
Tobermory,  large  deck,  fireplace,  gor- 
geous view  of  Georgian  Bay  islands, 
available  August  and  September, 
weekly  or  monthly,  1-471-7378  or  1- 
596-2284  after  6 p.m. 

Semi-fumished  four-bedroom  home, 
appliances,  2 1/2  baths,  garage,  close 
to  parks  and  schools,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  Aug.  1 to  July  31 , 1 994, 
$1 ,200  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  8947 
or  822-0525. 


Wanted 


Roof  rack  (Thule  or  Yakima);  attach- 
ments for  canoe,  bikes,  skis,  Shelly, 
Ext.  2371. 

Times  Roman  print  wheel  for  Roland 
DG2017  printer,  Sandra,  Ext  3886. 

British  motorcycle,  Lowe  stroke  single 
’50s  or  '60s  (such  as  AJS  Model  16  or 
18),  will  restore,  Tony,  Ext.  3450. 

Color  television  with  converter,  please 
leave  message  with  price,  size  and 
telephone  number,  766-1597. 

Pontoon  boat,  658-9938  after  6 p.m. 

Laser  II  or  similar  small  sailboat,  824- 
7779. 

People  who  have  owned,  bred  or 
worked  with  purebred  dogs  to  answer 
questionnaire  for  research  on  dog  be- 
havior; send  name  and  address  to  Les- 
lie Meeker,  Box  68,  Morriston,  Ont. 
NOB  2C0. 

Someone  interested  in  selling  crafts  to 
combine  efforts,  Pat,  821  -5502  after  5 
p.m. 


Available 


University  student  with  car  to  do  odd 
jobs,  references,  Ian,  763-3150. 

Experienced  university  student  to 
clean  homes  on  a one-time  or  regular 
basis,  references,  Janet,  763-3150. 

Student  available  to  do  household 
chores,  yard  work,  pet  services,  rates 
negotiable,  Deborah,  766-9466. 

Fourth-year  English  student  to  edit 
theses,  papers,  essays,  etc., 
reasonable  rates,  823-0885. 

Word  processing,  fast  turnaround, 
manuscripts,  theses,  resumes,  tables, 
Lynn,  Ext.  3082. 


Four-bedroom  two-storey  home  on 
quiet  cul-de-sac,  fenced  lot,  double 
drive,  family  room  with  fireplace,  main- 
floor  laundry,  close  to  schools,  five- 
minute  drive  to  campus,  767-1477. 


Wanted 


Graduate  student  seeks  reasonably 
priced  Guelph-area  bachelor  apart- 
ment for  Sept.  1 , 823-0885. 


Lost 


Black  two-  by  three-inch  databank, 
looks  like  calculator,  near  telephone  in 
University  Centre,  Kerry  or  Debbie, 
824-1883. 


Thank  you 


To  everyone  on  campus  for  their  con- 
cern, cards  and  prayers  for  my 
daughter,  Linda.  Julie  Giganto 


' HAVE  A GREAT  TIME!  'l 

Don't  forget  to  send  a card  from  the  Olde  Paper  Mill. 

Ihe 

767-6027  Olde  (Paper  (Mill  767.60 27 

Off  the  Square  on  the  Balter  Street  Walkway  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 

Easy  I Hour  Free  Parking  in  Baker  Street  Parking  Lot  f 


B.B.Q./  Summer  Salads... 

♦ Spices  & herbs, oils  <c  Vinegars 

♦ Gourmet  Coffee  Beans  & Teas 

♦ Rootham's  Preserves  ♦ Spices 
Mixes  from  The  Orange  Crate 
♦ Patak's  Products  ♦ No.  817 

Elephant  Brand  Basmati  Rice  ♦ Cajan 
Creole  "Hot"  Nuts  ♦ Window 
gardens  ♦ Books  ♦ Bod  u ms 
45  Cork  Street  £ Downtown  Guelph 

837-8610 

TAKE  OUT  COFFEE,  TEA  & MUFFINS 

Mon-Thun*.  9-5:30  ♦ Fri  9-9  ♦ Sat  9-5 


Put  a little  spice  in 


A home  away  from  home 
' in  the  south  end  of  Guelph 

Bed  & Breakfast 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

837-9600 
ftxmiJcj  (Jnxip 

423  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph 


] 


We’re  not  just  tables  & chairs! 

• Finished  & Unfinished 1 

• Pine  & Oak  ^ 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barstools/Kitchen  Stools 

• Armoires,  Bookcases 

• Residential  S Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  8,  CHAIR  INC. 
660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 

Tues.-Wod  10-6 

837-0483  2rw  SJ 


Notices 


Volunteers  needed 

Safe  House,  a new  service  offer- 
ing students  support,  safety,  in- 
formation, a listening  ear  and 
self-help  material,  is  recruiting 
student  volunteers.  The  time 
commitment  is  10  hours  a week. 
For  more  information,  call 
Dorothy  Goettler  of  the  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource 
Centre  at  Ext.  3244. 

Broadcast  experience 

To  encourage  aboriginal 
Canadians  to  pursue  broadcast- 
ing careers,  Global  TV  has  es- 
tablished a $21,500  internship  to 
provide  hands-on  experience  in 
the  industry.  Applicants  must  be 
aboriginal  Canadian,  must  be 
secondary  school  graduates  and 
must  have  good  oral  and  written 
English-language  skills.  Ap- 
plications are  available  from 
Janet  Kaufman  in  the  Office  of 
Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 

Study  down  under 

The  Australian  government  is 
offering  300  overseas 
postgraduate  research  scholar- 
ships for  1994.  The  scholarships 
cover  tuition  fees  for  a two-year 
master’s  or  PhD  degree  at  an 
Australian  university.  Inter- 
ested? Write  to  the  Australian 
Education  Office,  P.O,  Box 
33639,  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
call  202-332-8285. 

Martial  art  seminar 

U of  G will  host  the  third  annual 
Iaido  seminar  July  30  to  Aug.  2. 
Iaido  is  a martial  ait  that  uses 
real  swords.  This  year’s  seminar 
will  feature  renowned  instructor 
Haruna  Matsuo,  1989  All-Japan 
Iaido  champion.  Call  Kim 
Taylor  at  Ext  6225  for  more 
information. 


Fitness  survey 

The  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies  seeks  volunteers  to 
complete  a short  survey  on  fit- 
ness clubs  and  service  quality. 
All  volunteers  will  have  their 
names  entered  into  a draw  for  a 
gift  certificate  from  the  Gryphs 
Sports  Shop.  If  you  are  or  have 
recently  been  a member  of  a fit- 
ness club,  call  Nathalie 
Guimond  at  Ext  8567  or  Prof. 
Anne  Wilcock  at  ExL  3824. 

Housing  exchange 

Accommodation  Exchange  for 
Ontario  Students  is  an  informa- 
tion service  to  help  students  ob- 
tain free  accommodation  while 
attending  university  or  college 
away  from  home.  Participating 
students  must  be  willing  to  ex- 
change a room  in  their  home  for 
a room  in  another  city.  Registra- 
tion is  $30.  For  more  informa- 
tion, write  to  P.O.  Box  25063, 
Stone  Road  Mall  P.O.,  Guelph 
NIG  4T4. 

Environmental  project 

“GreenCom,”  a five-year 
USAID  project,  aims  to  en- 
courage environmental  aware- 
ness among  the  public, 
government  and  industry  and  to 
support  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  the  use  of  natural 
resources  in  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  Eastern  Europe. 
People  with  appropriate  skills 
are  needed  to  carry  out  this 
work.  If  you  are  interested,  send 
information  about  yourself  (up 
to  five  pages)  to  Ed  Allan, 
Education  Development  Centre, 
55  Chapel  St,  Newton,  Mass. 
01260,  fax  617-332-6405, 
Email  edallan@edc.org.  For 
more  information,  call  617-969- 
7100  or  visit  International 
Education  Services  on  Level  4 
of  the  University  Centre. 


Human  Resources  report 


Retirements 

Joan  Goddard  has  retired  from  the 
Department  of  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces. Maureen  Holt  has  retired  from 
Hospitality  and  Retail  Services. 

Appointments 

Elizabeth  Boulding  of  Bumaby, 
B.C.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology  on  a Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council 
Women’s  Faculty  Award. 

Belinda  Leach  of  Guelph  has 
been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology. 

Jane  Londerville  of  Burlington 
has  been  appointed  a lecturer  in 
the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies. 

Keith  McIntyre  of  Toronto  has 
been  named  director  of  Security 
Services. 

Prof.  J im  Taylor  has  been  named 
director  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  for  a two- 
year  term. 

Prof.  Marjorie  Wall’s  appoint- 
ment as  acting  chair  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Consumer  Studies  has 

been  extended  to  June  30, 1994. 
r- 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  July  9,  the  following  op- 
portunities were  available  to  on- 
campus  employees  only: 
Assistant  Food  Manager,  Brass 
Taps,  University  Centre  Ad- 
ministration, 10-month  continuing 
limited  term.  Tentative  salary 
range:  $24,113  minimum; 
$28,333  normal  hiring  limit; 
$30,141  midpoint. 

Secretary,  Sulawesi  Regional 
Development  Project,  contractual- 
ly limited  from  July  1993  to  March 
1996.  Tentative  normal  hiring 
range:  $12.60  minimum:  $15.75 
job  rate  (level  5);  $18.90  maxi- 
mum. 

The  following  position  was 
available  to  regular  full-time 
employees  only: 

Communications  Assistant, 
University  Communications.  Ten- 
tative salary  range:  $13.17  mini- 
mum; $16.46  job  rate  (level  5); 
$19.76  maximum.  □ 
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Calendar 


Friday,  July  16 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Wallaby  Creep  and  the  Shogun’s 
Placenta  — Where  Administra- 
tive Leave  Can  Take  You”  is  the 
topic  of  Prof.  David  Porter  at  noon 
in  OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 32-kilometre 
off-road  ride  leaves  at  5 p.m.  from 
the  UC  south  doors. 

Saturday,  July  17 

Cycling  Club  - A 47-km  ride  to 
Everton  for  a swim  leaves  at  10 
a.m.  from  the  UC  south  doors. 
Also  planned  is  a 1 50-km  two-day 
trip  to  Stratford  to  see  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Call  Maggie  Laidlaw 
at  Ext.  3028  for  details. 

Sunday,  July  18 

Arboretum  - “Shrubs  for 
Cover/Color/Fruit/Wildlife”  is 
the  focus  of  this  week’s  Gosling 
Wildlife  Gardens  tour,  which 
leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the  nature 
centre. 

Tuesday,  July  20 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - “The  Development  of 
Immortalized  Avian  Cell  Lines” 
is  the  topic  of  Doug  Foster  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  at  2:10 
a.m.  in  Bovey  1118. 

Wednesday,  July  21 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Colloquium  - Gerald  Gold  of 


York  University  considers  “An 
Enabling  Profession?  The 
Anthropology  of  Disability”  at  1 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Cycling  Club  - A 40-km  ride  to 
Puslinch  Lake  for  a swim  leaves 
at  5 p.m.  from  the  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Naturalists  Donna 
MacWilliam  and  Chris  Earley 
discuss  the  many  benefits  (and 
some  of  the  drawbacks)  of  insects 
on  a walk  leaving  from  the  nature 
centre  at  7 p.m.  Register  by  July 
16  at  Ext.  41 10. 

Friday,  July  23 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Sheldon 
Kawarsky  discusses 

“Chromosome  Abnormalities  in 
Bovine  Embryos”  at  noon  in  OVC 
1642. 

Cycling  Club  - An  off-road  ride 
leaves  at  5 p.m.  from  the  UC  south 
doors. 

Saturday,  July  24 

Cycling  Club  - A 180-km  two- 
day  challenge  ride  to  Wasaga 
Beach  is  slated.  Call  Ext.  3028  for 
details. 

Sunday,  July  25 

Cycling  Club  - A 70-km  ride  to 
Kelso  Lake  for  a swim  leaves  at 
10  a.m.  from  the  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - This  week’s  Gosl- 
ing Wildlife  Gardens  tour  con- 
siders “Bug  Plants  or  Plant  Bugs.” 


The  tour  leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the 
nature  centre. 

Wednesday,  July  28 

Cycling  Club  - A 27-km  ride  to 
Rockwood  for  a swim  leaves  at  5 
p.m.  from  the  UC  south  doors. 

Friday,  July  30 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Characterization  of  Granulated 
Metrial  Gland  Hybridoma  Cells” 
is  the  topic  of  graduate  student 
Marianne  Vanden  Heuvel  at  noon 
in  OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  off-road 
ride  leaves  at  5 p.m.  from  the  UC 
south  doors. 

Sunday,  Aug.  1 

Cycling  Club  - A 65-km  ride  to 
Breslau  leaves  at  10  a.m.  from  the 
UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - “Prairies  in  On- 
tario, Prairies  in  Your  Garden"  is 
the  topic  of  a Gosling  Wildlife 
Gardens  tour  that  leaves  at  2 p.m. 
from  the  nature  centre. 


Worship 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10:10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 


Around  town 


Strike  up  the  band 

The  Guelph  Concert  Band  will 
perform  a mix  of  old  and  new 
favorites  July  1 8 at  7 p.m.  at  River- 
side Park. 

On  stage 

Opening  July  20  at  the  Drayton 
Festival  is  the  comedy  Lend  Me  a 
Tenor.  It  runs  until  Aug.  7.  For 
tickets,  call  1-638-5555. 

A fun  club 

Guelph  Museums  is  offering  a 
summer  fun  club  for  kids  — six 
days  of  crafts,  games  and  treats  for 
children  aged  5 to  1 0.  The  sessions 
run  July  19,  21  and  23  from  1 to  3 
p.m.  at  McCrae  House  and  July  26, 


Positions 

elsewhere 


McGill  University  seeks  a new 
principal  and  vice-chancellor  to 
assume  duties  in  September  1994. 
Send  nominations  and  applica- 
tions to  Joseph  Beaupre  of  the 
Caldwell  Partners,  1840 
Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal  H3H 
1E4,  or  to  David  Bourke, 
Secretary-General,  McGill 
University,  845  Sherbrooke  St. 
W.,  Montreal  H3A  2T5.  □ 


28  and  30  from  9 to  1 1 a.m.  at  the 
Guelph  Civic  Museum.  Cost  is  $3 
per  session.  For  more  information 
or  to  register,  call  836-1221. 

A comedy  tonight 

Continuing  until  July  17  at  the 
Theatre  on  the  Grand  in  Fergus  is 
the  comedy  Nurse  Jane  Goes  to 
Hawaii.  The  theatre’s  second  sum- 
mer production,  Deathtrap  by  Ira 
Levine,  opens  July  21.  Tickets  are 
$13  to  $18  and  are  available  by 
calling  846-8386. 

It’s  tea  time 

Guelph  Museums  will  once  again 
offer  summer  teas  at  McCrae 
House  every  Wednesday  in  July 
and  August,  except  for  July  21  and 
Aug.  1 8.  The  teas  begin  at  2 p.m. 


and  cost  $4  per  person.  For  reser- 
vations, call  836-1482. 

Farm  parade 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum 
at  Milton  will  feature  a menagerie 
of  Canadian-made  tractors  and 
steam  and  gas  engines  on  parade 
July  17  and  18. 

Hosts  needed 

The  Guelph  committee  of 
Canadian  Crossroads  Internation- 
al is  looking  for  host  placements 
fora  visiting  Kenyan  volunteer.  If 
you’re  interested  in  learning  more 
about  another  culture  and  can  pro- 
vide a home  for  two  to  three  weeks 
between  September  and  Novem- 
ber. call  823-9254  or  767-0417 
evenings.  □ 


i 

MONDAYS 

SOCIAL 

CONTRACT 

LUNSH 


ITT 


in 


TUESDAYS 

TRIVIA 

TUESDAYS 

LUNCH 

CONTEST 

Win  a $10 
Gift  Certificate! 


THURSDAYS 

The  BLUES... 
& .18  CENT 
WING  NIGHT 


don 't  miss  the  Summertime  Blues. ..Every  Thursday  night 
THE  BRASS  TAPS  U.C.  LEVEL  2 L.L.B.O 


"Serving  up  the  best  of  Canadian 
crafted  brews,  wines,  foods  & cheeses. " 

The  Woolwich  Arms  Pub  & Restaurant 
1 76  Woolwich  St.  (at  Yarmouth) 
Guelph 

836-2875 


SERVING  UP  THE  BEST  - FRESH  O NATURAL! 


Neighborhood  Pub  Group  RSS* 


Paris 

Semester 
Winter  1994 

Students  interested  in 
joining  the  Winter  1994 
Paris  Semester  are 
invited  to  attend  an 
information  meeting. 


Monday,  July  19,  4:00  p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 17 


Inquiries: 

Dr.  Hathorn,  Ext.  3884. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 


by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS  55.  Place  26.  Autocrat 


28.  Macaque 


1.  "Mamas  & 
th  — " 

6.  NOVA  — 

12.  Showy  flower 

14.  Engorging 

15.  Itineraries 

16.  — EDWARD 
ISLAND 

17.  Surgery 
instrument 

19.  Beaufort  and 
Bering 

20.  Computer 
language 

22.  Elliptical 

24.  Crescent- 
shaped figure 

27.  Louts 

31.  ONTARIO 
AND  HURON 

32.  Affect 
detrimentally 

34.  Tra 

(musical 

utterance) 

35.  See  and  note 

37.  — avis 

39.  Game  of  "it" 

40.  Lost  in 
delight 

44.  Women's 
gown 

47.  Lack  of 
comfort 

49.  Dog  house 

52.  Pollen 
bearing 
organ 

53.  — FOY, 
QUEBEC 

54.  Co-operated 
with 


DOWN 

1.  Equal  level 

2.  Containing 
nitrogen 

3.  "LONELY 
BOY"  FROM 
OTTAWA 

4.  B.C. 
NEIGHBOR 

5.  Called  on 

6.  Dividing  walls 

7.  Automobile 

8.  Singer 
Redding 

9.  Fork  part 

10.  S.A.  Indian 

11.  Hundreds  of 
years 

13.  Necktie 

18.  Biblical 
woman 

20.  Everyone 

21.  Bifarious 

23.  Perdition 

25.  Electric  fish 


29.  N.S. 
HISTORICAL 
PARK 

30.  Hindu  deity 
33.  Limb  to  stand 

on 

35.  Mouths:  Latin 

36.  GRAND  — 
(CANADIAN 
FISHING 
GROUNDS) 

38,  Improve 

40.  TORONTO 
BASE  TRIO 

41.  Before  prefix 

42.  Series  of 
changes 

43.  Pack  down 

45.  Afternoon 
receptions 

46.  Single  thing 
48.  Bishop's 

authority 

50.  Japanese 
caste 

51.  Showed  the 
way 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  4 


HI-TECH  COPIES  and  PRINTING 

FAST!  FAST!  FAST! 

Hi-Tech  Volume  Copying-Binding, 
Reports,  Notes,  Conference  Materials 
Reproduction  of  Thesis:  quality  papers, 
hard  cover  binding  & fast  turnaround 

msSMtzrsz 

46  Cork  St.  ♦ Downtown  Guelph  ♦ 824-9297 
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Freshness,  Selection 
and  Savings 
EVERYDAY! 


LA  director  gets  off  to  patriotic  start 


T.G.  Colley  & Sons  Limited 

Insurance  Brokers  Since  1934 

♦ Auto  4-  Home 
♦ Business  4 Life 

Let  us  serve  you  from  our  new  location  at: 

34  Harvard  Road 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4V8 
(51 9)  824-4040  Fax:  763-6839 

New  Extended  Hours: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.  & Friday 8:30  a.m.-SJO  p.m. 

Thursday 8 JO  a.m.-8:00  p.m. 

Saturday 9:00  a.m.-l  :00  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 

z HARVARD 

GORDON 

C/7 

o 

Z 

9 

I 

NEW  OFFICE 

KORTRIGHT 

f 

space  systems,  environmental  as- 
sessment and  northern  develop- 
ment work.  High-profile  projects 
included  a venue  for  the  1988 
Winter  Olympics  in  Calgary. 

Taylor  joined  U of  G in  1984 
seeking  fresh  challenges.  “I 
haven’t  regretted  it.  I find  every 
day  I learn  something.  There’s  a 
tremendous  advantage  to  working 
with  students  because  they  bring 
fresh  energy”  to  the  subject. 

Taylor,  whose  interest  lies  in 
botanical  gardens  and  arboreta, 
submitted  a successful  entry  in  the 
New  Orleans  Public  Garden 
Competition  and  has  used  his  ex- 
pertise in  geographical  informa- 
tion systems  for  projects  with  On- 
tario Hydro  and  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission.  Local- 
ly, he  formed  a task  force  called 
Trees  for  Guelph,  which  has 
planted  close  to  40,000  trees  and 
shrubs.  “As  a landscape  architect, 
I believe  in  planting  trees." 

Taylor  begins  his  directorship 
on  a high  note.  The  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
recently  renewed  the  five-year  ac- 
creditation of  the  school’s  pro- 
grams. He  also  begins  in  the  midst 
of  a grassroots  attempt  to  develop 
a new  model  for  collaboration 
with  two  other  OAC  units  — the 
Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  and  the  University  School 
of  Rural  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. 

“We’re  excited,”  he  says,  be- 
cause working  more  closely  with 
the  other  units  offers  “an  oppor- 
tunity we  haven’t  had  before.” 

Taylor  is  interested  in  an  in- 
tegrative approach  to  research, 
education  and  outreach.  He  sees  a 
continuation  of  cross-disciplinary 
programs  integrating  horticulture, 
the  arts,  social  sciences  and  en- 
gineering. He  will  continue  to  en- 


courage, where  possible,  com- 
munity outreach  projects  as  part 
of  a problem-solving  learning  ex- 
perience and  curriculum  for  stu- 
dents. And  he  envisions  a more 
collaborative  role  in  sustainable 
agricultural  research. 

Though  his  term  is  short,  Taylor 
has  a longer-term  vision.  “I  have 
a limited  mandate,  but  I can  begin 
to  set  a philosophy.”  He  wants  to 
take  a close  look  at  the  cur- 
riculum, to  anticipate  social  needs 
and  trends  and  offer  a program 
that  prepares  students  to  solve  the 
problems  in  the  next  century. 

In  the  1960s,  “we  couldn’t 
produce  people  fast  enough”  to 
build  new  subdivisions,  he  says. 
“Now  we’re  more  concerned  with 
trying  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  environment  and  places  that 
already  exist." 

The  structure  of  the  five-year 
BLA  program  “is  something 
we’re  going  to  be  looking  at  pretty 
carefully,"  he  says. 

Taylor  believes  much  of  his 
work  will  involve  responding  to 
restraints.  "I’m  going  to  ask  our 
program  committees  to  look  at 
how  to  make  things  more  effi- 
cient. We’re  going  to  have  to  learn 
how  to  do  more  with  less,  be  more 
co-operative,  improve  efficiency 
and  find  new  ways  of  teaching  and 
doing  research.” 

Buying  new  to  replace  old  is  out 
of  the  question,  he  says.  Sitting 
gingerly  on  a wobbly  chair  in  an 
empty  classroom  for  this  inter- 
view, he  says  he’ll  have  to  get  out 
the  glue  and  nails  to  repair  the 
crippled  piece  of  furniture. 

“You  have  to  be  pretty  skilful” 
at  fixing  things  these  days,  he 
says.  It’s  all  part  of  the  current 
philosophy  in  the  field  of 
landscape  architecture:  reclaim, 
restore  and  retrofit.  □ 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


TASTY  & CONVENIENT 
FOR  THE  BBQ: 

★ lemon-rosemary  chicken  breasts 
★ chunky  chic-a-bobs 
and  fresh,  wholesome  store-made  salads 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  oft  the  Hanlon  

Kortright  Plaza  siorand 


763-2284 


Prof.  Jim  Taylor 


Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi.  University  Communications 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Prof.  Jim  Taylor  won’t  soon  forget 
his  first  official  day  as  director  of 
the  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. It  was  Canada  Day,  so  he  got 
the  day  off. 

When  he  turned  up  for  work  July 
2,  most  of  his  staff  had  evacuated 
the  building  to  avoid  the  delicate 
business  of  asbestos  removal.  He 
had  to  use  a desk  in  the  reception 
office  for  the  same  reason. 

“It’s  an  interesting  way  to  start  a 
job,"  he  says  of  his  two-year  ap- 
pointment. 

Taylor,  who  replaces  retired 
director  Walter  Kehm,  joined  the 
school’s  faculty  nine  years  ago.  In 
addition  to  teaching  and  conduct- 
ing research,  he’s  done  stints  as 
acting  director  and  undergraduate 
co-ordinator.  He  also  chaired  the 
Cruickston  Park  Farm  Advisory 
Committee  and  served  on  the  Ar- 
boretum Advisory  Committee. 

A 1964  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Environmental  Design  at  the 
University  of  California,  Taylor 
launched  a landscape  architecture 
practice  in  Winnipeg  in  1 966  with 
a classmate.  The  firm  offered 
multidisciplinary  services  for  the 
planning  and  design  of  provincial 
and  national  parks,  urban  open- 
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Tentative  agreement 
reached  on  campus 
social  contract 


The  University  and  its  employ- 
ee groups  reached  a tentative 
social  contract  agreement  early 
Tuesday  morning  after  an  all- 
night  session. 

The  agreement  is  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  membership 
of  each  employee  group.  The 
various  groups  are  meeting  this 
week  to  consider  ratification 
before  the  province's  Aug.  1 
deadline. 

The  University  community 
will  be  informed  of  the  outcome 


of  the  ratification  votes.  If  the 
agreement  is  ratified.  At  Guelph 
will  publish  a special  issue  next 
week. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
expressed  delight  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  and 
congratulated  members  of  the 
expanded  Consultative  Forum 
on  their  co-operation  and  dedi- 
cation. The  effectiveness  of  the 
Consultative  Forum  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  the  insti- 
tution," he  said.  □ 


Turfgrass  centre  will 
officially  open  Aug.  26 


The  G.  M.  Frost  Research  and  In- 
formation Centre,  new  home  of  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute,  will 
officially  open  Aug.  26.  Members 
of  the  public  are  invited  to  attend 
the  event,  which  begins  at  3 p.m. 
at  the  Victoria  Road  centre. 

The  centre  will  serve  as  a focal 
point  for  the  turfgrass  industry 
and  the  public  on  all  aspects  of  the 
development  and  improvement  of 
turf,  says  Clay  Switzer,  chair  of 
the  fund-raising  committee. 

The  new  building  contains  of- 
fice space,  meeting  rooms,  a 
library  and  computer  links  to 


Have  a good 
summer! 

This  is  the  last  regular  issue  of 
At  Guelph  for  the  spring  semes- 
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deadline  is  Sept.  9.  □ 
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other  international  turf  centres. 
Turfgrass-related  organizations 
such  as  the  Ontario  Turfgrass  Re- 
search Foundation  are  moving 
their  offices  to  the  centre.  It  will 
also  be  the  site  of  the  month-long 
turf  managers  short  course,  held 
annually  in  February.  The  53-acre 
site  surrounding  the  building  will 
be  used  for  field  research. 

Funding  to  build  and  equip  the 
centre  was  provided  through  the 
Ontario  Turfgrass  Research 
Foundation  by  individuals,  com- 
panies and  associations.  Some 
$1.3  million  of  the  needed  $1.4 
million  has  been  received,  says 
Switzer.  Mac  and  Beth  Frost  of 
Stouffville,  developers,  owners 
and  managers  of  golf  courses, 
provided  the  founding  grant  of 
$500,000. 

Other  support  comes  from  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute,  which 
provides  research  and  manage- 
ment expertise,  and  from  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  which  provided  the  land 
and  a major  part  of  the  site- 
development  support. 

The  Frosts  will  cut  the  ribbon  at 
the  official  opening  ceremony. 
Also  on  hand  for  the  event  will  be 
Elmer  Buchanan,  minister  of 
agriculture  and  food;  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski;  and  Thom 
Charters,  president  of  the  Ontario 
Turfgrass  Research  Foundation. 

A shuttle  service  to  the  centre 
will  be  available  from  parking  lots 
PI 7 and  PI 8.  □ 


For  they’re  some  jolly  good  fellows 


Five  of  Ontario's  top  high  school  students  are  on  Jacintha  Shenton,  Manav  Ratti,  Manisha  Bharti, 
campus  this  summer  as  research  fellows  in  the  Elliott  Welch  and  Danielle  Martin.  See  story  on 
College  o!  Biological  Science.  From  left  are  page  6.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi 


Anti-racism  taskforce  wants  input 
on  discussion  paper  from  community 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Over  the  next  four  months,  the 
Anti-Racism  and  Race  Relations 
Task  Force  wants  to  hear  what  you 
think  about  its  zero-tolerance 
policy,  complaint  procedure  and 
proposal  to  review  programs  and 
services  at  U of  G for  evidence  of 
systemic  discrimination. 

The  task  force  is  asking  the 
University  community  to  read  and 
respond  to  its  discussion  paper, 
published  in  this  issue  of  At 
Guelph. 

The  task  force  met  through  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1993  to  ex- 
amine racism  and  racial  dis- 
crimination on  campus  and 
develop  a policy  to  counteract  it. 
An  interim  human  rights  adviser 
was  hired  in  the  spring  to  handle 
complaints  for  one  year. 

The  task  force  says  U of  G 
should  aim  for  zero  tolerance  of 
racism  and  racial  discrimination. 
Key  recommendations  include: 

■ an  audit  of  all  programs  and 
services  for  evidence  of  sys- 


temic discrimination; 

■ a complaint  procedure; 

■ appointment  of  an  anti-racism 
and  race  relations  adviser  to 
deal  with  complaints  and  help 
reduce  systemic  discrimina- 
tion; and 

■ an  advisory  committee  repre- 
senting students  and  employees 
and  reporting  to  the  president. 

The  group  plans  to  revise  its 
proposals  based  on  written  com- 
ments, consultation  with  the  ad- 
ministration, Senate  reaction  and 
public  meetings.  It  will  present  its 
final  report  to  the  president. 

Any  proposed  policy  and  proce- 
dures in  the  area  of  anti-racism 
and  race  relations  would  go  to 
Board  of  Governors  for  review 
and  approval. 

Established  in  December  1992, 
the  task  force  was  set  up  to  ad- 
dress human  rights  issues  on  cam- 
pus.  Originally  called  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Human  Rights,  the  20-member 
group  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Anti-Racism  and  Race  Relations 


Task  Force  to  better  reflect  its 
membership's  expertise,  says  task 
force  chair  Janet  Kaufman,  direc- 
tor of  employment  and  education- 
al equity. 

The  group  suggests  that  another 
task  force  be  created  to  deal  with 
human  rights  issues  not  covered 
by  the  University’s  race  relations 
and  sexual  and  gender  harassment 
policies. 

Faculty,  staff,  students  and  com- 
munity-based individuals  were 
nominated  by  their  organizations, 
appointed  by  the  president  or 
volunteered  for  positions  on  the 
current  task  force.  The  committee 
is  looking  forsix  new  members  to 
replace  original  student  members 
who  left  Guelph  after  the  winter 
semester. 

The  task  force  encourages  you 
to  send  comments  care  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Employment  and  Educa- 
tional Equity  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  Dates  of  future 
meetings  and  hearings  will  be 
published  in  At  Guelph.  □ 
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is  published  by  the  University  of 
Guelph  every  Wednesday  ex- 
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Nominations  sought  for  associate  vp 


Applications  and  written  nominations  are  invited 
for  the  position  of  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  to  assume  duties  this  fall  for  a renewable 
five-year  term.  The  search  is  restricted  to  U of  G 
faculty  members. 

Reporting  to  the  vice-president,  academic,  the 
associate  vp  is  responsible  for  the  content  and 
administration  of  all  undergraduate  programs. 
Other  responsibilities  include  undergraduate 
liaison  and  enrolment,  the  spring  semester,  dis- 
tance education,  advising  and  counselling,  co- 
operation with  community  colleges  and  liaison 
with  government  and  university  councils. 

Applicants  should  have  a proven  record  of 
leadership  and  achievement  in  an  academic  ad- 
ministrative position  and  a strong  record  of 
scholarship.  They  should  have  strengths  in  com- 
munication and  curriculum  development  and  ex- 


perience with  admissions  issues  and  student  af- 
fairs. The  University  particularly  encourages  ap- 
plications from  qualified  aboriginal  Canadians, 
persons  with  disabilities,  members  of  visible 
minorities  and  women. 

Applications  should  include  a letter  of  interest 
stating  the  candidate’s  philosophy  or  view  of  the 
role  of  the  office,  a curriculum  vitae  and  the  names 
of  three  internal  referees.  Nominations  and  ap- 
plications should  be  submitted  by  Sept.  24  to  Presi- 
dent Mordechai  Rozansk  i,  chair  of  the  search  com- 
mittee. 

Two  changes  were  recently  made  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  search  committee.  Prof.  Ellen  Goddard, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business,  has 
replaced  Prof.  Laura  Nagy,  Nutritional  Sciences. 
Prof.  Sandy  Middleton,  Zoology,  has  replaced 
Prof.  Ron  Stoltz.  Landscape  Architecture.  □ 


Government  targets  educational  equity 


Clarification 

To  clarify  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  July  14  issue  of  At  Guelph , 
it  should  be  noted  that  changes  in 
services  at  Campus  Computers 
took  effect  May  20  following  an 
annual  review  in  early  May.  The 
store  continues  to  sell  DOS-  and 
Apple-based  computer  hardware, 
printers  and  associated  peripheral 
devices,  software  and  computer 
supplies,  including  books.  □ 


The  Ontario  government  is  estab- 
lishing an  assistant  deputy  minis- 
ter position  for  anti-racism,  equity 
and  access  within  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training. 

The  appointment,  which  will  be 
announced  by  September,  is  part 
of  the  ministry’s  effort  to  promote 
aboriginal,  racial  and  cultural 
equity  in  Ontario’s  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities,  according 
to  a press  release. 

The  ministry  also  announced 
eight  initiatives  aimed  at  over- 
coming the  systemic  inequalities 
that  racial  and  cultural  minorities 
face  on  the  way  to  becoming 
teachers. 

Four  of  the  initiatives  address 


Awards 


Prof.  Denna  Benn,  director  of 
Animal-Care  Services,  has 
received  the  Canadian  Veterinary 
Medical  Association’s  Humane 
Award.  It  recognizes  her  work  in 
the  care  and  well-being  of 
laboratory  animals,  as  well  as  her 
compassion  and  responsible 
stewardship  for  animals  under  her 
care. 

Prof.  Brian  McBride,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  has  received 
the  1993  Agway  Inc.  Young 
Scientist  Award  for  his  contribu- 
tions in  quantifying  the  under- 
standing of  metabolism  and  its 
regulation  in  dairy  cows. 

Retired  chief  librarian  Florence 
Partridge  has  received  the  fed- 
eral government’s  1993  Lescar- 
bot  Award  for  outstanding  service 
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issues  of  recruitment,  admissions 
and  programming  in  faculties  of 
education.  Two  will  promote  the 
certification  and  employment  of 
qualified  teachers  trained  outside 


Canada.  The  remainder  promote 
the  hiring  of  minority  teachers. 

The  province  will  provide  $1.4 
million  over  the  next  two  years  to 
fund  the  initiatives.  □ 


French  colleges  planned 


Two  new  French-language  col- 
leges are  scheduled  to  open  in  On- 
tario in  1995,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  has  an- 
nounced. 

One  will  be  located  in  the  central 
or  southwestern  part  of  the 
province  as  part  of  a French-lan- 
guage applied  arts  and  technology 
college  system.  The  other  will  be 


as  a cultural  volunteer.  Partridge’s 
many  volunteer  contributions  in- 
clude working  with  the  Guelph 
Arts  Council,  Guelph  Museums 
and  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 


situated  in  Sudbury,  with  satellite 
campuses  throughout  Northern 
Ontario. 

The  Sudbury  campus  is  ex- 
pected to  attract  2,450  students; 
the  southern  campus,  operating 
largely  on  a distance  education 
program,  is  expected  to  enrol  400 
students  within  five  years  of  open- 
ing. □ 


A maquette  by  Ruthanne 
Henry,  an  eighth-semester  fine 
art  student,  is  the  1993  winner  of 
the  Toronto  Sculpture  Garden’s 
student  competition  for  1993  to 
1995.  □ 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Everyone  is  in  this  together 


Letters  in  the  July  14  issue  of  At 
Guelph  describe  faculty  as  “insuf- 
ferable,” “callous,”  “avaricious,” 
“divisive,”  “patronizing”  and  — 
just  for  good  measure — “environ- 
mentally reprehensible.” 

I suppose  such  epithets  are 
bound  to  fly  in  view  of  the  strains 
everyone  is  working  under  these 
days.  But  I regret  that  At  Guelph 
has  given  over  so  much  space  to 
these  tirades;  they  only  foster 
demoralization. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that 
the  recent  internal  review 
“resulted  in  the  loss  of  a sig- 
nificant number  of  staff  while 
leaving  faculty  unscathed.”  This 
is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  The  staff  who  lost  their  posi- 
tions through  the  internal  review 


To  save  paper,  make  double- 
sided photocopies.  □ 


received  settlements  that  were, 
according  to  all  reports,  generous. 

The  faculty  complement  is  also 
being  substantially  eroded  — by 
attrition  — and  this  process  will 
continue  for  years  to  come.  Those 
of  us  who  remain  must  bear  a 
larger  and  larger  workload,  at  a 
time  when  support  for  research 
and  teaching  is  being  cut  to  the 
bone  and  salaries  will  (at  best)  be 
frozen. 

We  are  all  — administration, 
faculty,  staff,  students  — in  this 
together.  We  need  to  behave  as  a 
community  and  support  one 
another.  Please,  let’s  call  a mora- 
torium on  the  hurling  of  invective. 

Prof.  David  Josephy 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

Kudos  to 
volunteers 

Thank  you  to  all  the  wonderful 
volunteers  who  helped  out  at  the 
community  barbecue.  We 
couldn’t  have  done  it  without  you. 

We  had  almost  100  volunteers 
who  dedicated  several  hours  of 
the  day  towards  making  this  the 
best  community  barbecue  ever. 
Special  thanks  to  all  those  who 
stayed  and  helped  clean  up  at  mid- 
night. 

BJ«  Sharp 
Central  Student  Association 
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Safety  is  everybody’s  business,  says  new  security  head 


Keith  McIntyre  Photo  by  Maurice  Olshi,  University  Communications 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Although  he  has  a top-secret 
government  clearance  and  a career 
that  includes  working  for  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces  School  of 
Intelligence  and  Security,  new 
Security  Services  director  Keith 
McIntyre  has  a credo:  “Security  is 
everybody’s  business." 

“It’s  not  you  telling  me  how  to 
do  my  job  or  me  telling  you 
what’s  to  be  done,"  he  says.  “It’s 
people  sharing  information  and 
going  from  there  to  implement 
improvements.” 

McIntyre’s  career  ranges  from 
being  a police  officer  to  an  ad- 
ministrator, including  posts  as  a 
senior  administrator  and  instruc- 
tor in  the  Armed  Forces  school 
and  head  of  safety  and  security  for 
Ontario’s  Workers’  Compensa- 
tion Board. 

His  most  recent  position  was 
director  of  the  security  services 
branch  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Housing  Authority,  over- 
seeing the  security  and  safety  of 
the  tenants  of  30,000  public-hous- 
ing units.  Working  in  public  hous- 
ing demanded  “social  policing,” 
involving  the  community  in  all 
aspects  of  safety  and  security,  he 
says. 

McIntyre,  who  thoroughly  en- 
dorses U of  G’s  building  security 
audit,  says  the  recent  audit  by 
users  of  the  University  Centre  was 


eyeopening.  “The  lack  of  a 
security  presence  in  the  building 
remains  a major  concern,  espe- 
cially to  women,"  he  says.  “It’s 
such  a maze  of  hallways.” 

He  believes  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  should  play  a 
bigger  role  in  campus  security 
than  just  defining  areas  of  danger 
through  suggestions.  The  finite 
resources  available  to  implement 
changes  means  that  not  all  sugges- 
tions can  be  realized,  he  says,  and 
the  community  must  play  a criti- 
cal role  in  deciding  what  ideas  to 
implement. 

“It’s  very  important  that  we  lis- 
ten to  all  parties.  I’m  not  coming 
in  and  looking  at  one  particular 
issue.  I want  to  know  from  the 
users  of  our  campus  what  their 
concerns  are,  and  we  can  go  from 
there  and  find  solutions  for  those 
concerns.” 

While  taking  into  account  that 
people’s  concerns  about  safety 
are  important,  McIntyre  says  that 
“everyone  must  participate  in  im- 
proving their  own  safety,  either 
through  being  aware  and  careful 
of  their  surroundings  or  being  a 
voice  and  instrument  of  change. 
It’s  inevitable  that  some  things 
must  change.  Where  security  is 
good,  it  will  nearly  always  result 
in  someone  being  inconveni- 
enced." 

McIntyre  heads  the  newly 
created  Department  of  Security 


Services.  This  unit,  which  in- 
cludes Campus  Police,  the  Fire 
Division  and  Parking  Administra- 
tion, was  formerly  part  of  Physi- 
cal Resources. 

Included  among  his  respon- 
sibilities is  the  need  to  address 
issues  of  human  rights  and  harass- 
ment. 

Campus  human  rights  adviser 
Indira  Ganaselall,  a member  of 
the  search  committee  for  the  new 
Security  Services  director,  says 
McIntyre's  consultative  approach 
in  Toronto’s  public  housing  — 
where  non-whites  make  up  50  per 
cent  of  the  tenants  — was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  his  appointment. 

“Overall.  I think  we  ll  be 
pleased."  says  Ganaselall.  “We 
were  all  very  impressed." 

McIntyre  was  also  police  head 
of  a 30-member  multinational 
United  Nations  force  in  Syria  and 
Israel  in  the  early  1980s.  It  was  a 
job  that  required  him  to  work  with 
and  rely  on  people  from  diverse 
cultures.  “There  were  cultural 
things  you  had  to  be  aware  of  and 
accommodate,"  he  says.  "That 
was  simply  accepted." 

McIntyre’s  office  is  in  Main- 
tenance Building  #1  on  Trent 
Lane,  pending  completion  of  the 
consolidated  Security  Services 
office  in  the  Trent  Building.  He 
can  be  reached  at  Ext.  2050.  □ 


TSS  gets  a new  home 


The  Express  card  speeds  up  service  for  Centre  Six  cashiers  like 
Madeline  La  Forte.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS) 
will  amalgamate  its  services  into  a 
one-stop  shop  in  Day  Hall  by  Sept. 
1.  The  move  will  bring  together 
the  services  currently  offered  by 
TSS  in  Raithby  House  and  Day 
and  Blackwood  halls,  says  TSS 
director  Don  McIntosh. 

Under  the  new  roof,  the  unit  will 
provide  a new  teaching  resource 
area  for  faculty  “to  come  in  and 
see  what  we’re  doing  and  the 
resources  we  have  to  offer,  as  well 
as  sit  and  have  a coffee,”  he  says. 

TSS  will  also  offer  a help  line  to 
field  general  questions  about 
teaching  and  learning  and  direct 
caller’s  queries  to  the  appropriate 
services.  A new  TSS  directory  of 
services  will  be  distributed  across 
campus  in  September. 

TSS  will  continue  to  provide  the 
following  services  from  Day  Hall: 

■ The  teaching  resource  area, 
faculty  co-ordinators,  teaching 
consultation,  workshop  plan- 
ning, new  faculty  program  and 
others  will  be  located  on  the 
main  floor  in  Rooms  100  to 
1 03.  These  services  are  now  lo- 
cated in  Raithby  House. 

■ The  director’s  office  and  assis- 
tance for  faculty  in  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  course 
manuals,  videotapes  and  com- 
puter-assisted learning  will  be 
on  the  second  floor.  This  is  now 
the  Instructional  Support 
Group  in  Blackwood  Hall. 

■ The  classroom  services,  audio- 
visual equipment  and  main- 
tenance services  (Classroom 
Technical  Support)  will  remain 
in  their  current  location  on  the 
ground  floor. 

■ The  Language  Media  Centre 
will  remain  in  the  MacKinnon 
Building. 

The  new  TSS  facilities  are  part 
of  an  exchange  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology.  Graduate 
students  will  move  from  their  cur- 
rent offices  in  Day  Hall  into  the 


vacated  TSS  offices  in  Black- 
wood Hall.  Raithby  House  will 
become  the  new  Safe  House.  (See 
accompanying  story.) 

The  new  facility  means  better 
service  in  the  long  run,  McIntosh 
says . “There’s  a long-term  plan  to 
make  Day  Hall  into  a teach- 
ing/leaming  centre  where  several 
groups  that  support  teaching  and 
learning  will  be  located.’O 
☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

A safe  place 

Raithby  House  will  soon  be  the 
focus  for  students  concerned  about 
their  safety  and  well-being. 

Under  the  name  Safe  House,  the 
facility  will  consolidate  the 
Central  Student  Association’s 
Safe  Walk  program,  the  First-Aid 
Response  team  and  CONTACT, 
the  after-hours  help  and  safety 
line.  In  addition,  an  extension  of 
the  Wellness  Centre  will  make  its 
new  home  there,  and  other  stu- 
dents groups  will  be  invited  to 
participate. 

A new  drop-in  centre  for  people 
in  distress,  in  need  of  help  or  in 
need  of  friendship  and  support 
will  also  open  in  Safe  House,  and 
a resource  area  will  be  available. 

Many  students  are  inex- 
perienced at  coping  with  the  chal- 
lenges, traumas  and  crises  of  cam- 
pus life  and  are  unfamiliar  with 
how  to  find  help,  says  Liz 
Honegger,  co-ordinator  of  the 
Counselling  Unit.  “The  centre  is 
for  students  who  want  to  find 
safety,  support,  information,  a lis- 
tening ear  or  self-help  material,” 
she  says. 

The  house  will  be  staffed  by 
volunteers  under  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  Dorothy  Goettler  of  the 
Counselling  Unit.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  volunteering  should  call 
her  at  Ext.  3244.  □ 


The  little 
card  that 
works 

by  Maurice  Oishi 

University  Communications 

If  there’s  a problem  with  the 
campus  Express  card,  it’s  that 
it’s  easy  to  use. 

“I’ve  talked  to  people  who  say 
it’s  too  convenient,"  says  Garry 
Round,  director  of  Hospitality  and 
Retail  Services.  Rather  than  curb 
the  urge  to  splurge,  he  says,  “they 
just  put  it  away.” 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  deve- 
lop programs  that  keep  the  card 
interesting,  says  Round.  That 
means  providing  more  and  better 
services. 

Part  of  the  effort  involves  taking 
to  heart  the  suggestions  received 
from  surveys  of  Express  Plus 
members,  says  marketing  co-or- 
dinator  Sheila  Attwell.  In  the 
coming  weeks,  expect  to  see  pay- 
ment boxes  at  strategic  locations 
across  campus,  ironing  out  a com- 
mon complaint  about  the  incon- 
venience of  paying  bills. 

In  addition.  Hospitality  and 
Retail  Services  is  investigating 
the  possibility  of  funnelling  pay- 
ment through  their  office,  rather 
than  the  Bursar’s  Office.  “It 
makes  more  sense  if  the  central 
payment  location  is  where  the  in- 
voices are  being  issued,”  says 
Attwell.  "Billing  questions  can't 
be  answered  by  the  bursar.” 

In  an  effort  to  spice  up  the  card’s 
appeal,  contests  and  coupons  of- 
fering special  deals  on  selected 
products  and  services  will  be- 
come regular  advantages  for  card 
holders,  she  says. 

Introduced  nearly  three  years 
ago.  the  card  quickly  showed  off 
its  main  advantage  for  users  — 
speed.  In  the  past,  the  lineups  at 
cash  registers  were  the  biggest 


bottleneck  in  the  campus  food 
chain.  Now.  it  takes  about  10 
seconds  for  a cashier  to  process  a 
customer  with  a card  — halving 
the  time  needed  to  serve  cash-car- 
rying customers,  says  Round. 
With  53  percent  of  food  on  cam- 
pus being  bought  with  Express 
cards,  the  net  result  is  faster 
queues  all  around.  That’s  good 
news  on  a campus  that  serves 
22,000  meals  a day. 

In  all.  more  than  1 .000  staff  and 
faculty  members  use  the  card  as  a 
credit  card  and  6,500  students  use 
it  as  a debit  card.  For  students, 
obtaining  a card  means  putting 
money  into  a debit  card  account 
— either  by  buying  a meal  plan  or 
just  paying  a certain  amount. 

An  added  advantage  of  the  com- 
puterized debit  card  system  is  that 
it  expedites  the  tallying  of  GST 
and  PST  discounts  for  students, 
says  Round.  In  the  past,  that  was 
a time-consuming  process. 

Besides  using  the  card  to  buy 
food,  students  can  opt  to  join  the 
Express  Club,  which  allows  them 
to  use  their  card  to  buy  retail 
products  such  as  textbooks, 
clothes  and  computers  at  campus 
outlets.  Last  year,  2,890  students 


chose  this  option. 

All  debit  card  accounts  prevent 
the  purchase  of  alcohol  except  at 
the  Whippletree,  where  tight  ser- 
vice regulations  are  in  effect. 

The  card  doesn’t  limit  the  range 
of  entrees,  however.  In  addition  to 
campus  venues,  the  card  is  ac- 
cepted at  Pizza  Pizza,  the  Portly 
Penguin  and  McGinnis  Landing. 

Being  able  to  expand  the  ser- 
vices available  to  card  holders  is 
due.  in  part,  to  the  flexibility  of 
the  Griffin  Technologies  com- 
puter hardware,  the  first  such 
debit-card  system  on  a Canadian 
campus,  says  Round.  The  com- 
pany's product  is  the  "Cadillac" 
of  its  kind,  he  says,  and  it  has 
proven  its  worth  from  day  one. 

From  May  to  October  last  year. 
McMaster  University  tapped  into 
the  system,  sharing  the  Univer- 
sity’s equipment  on  a trial  basis. 
The  computer  handled  the  extra 
20,000  daily  transactions  flaw- 
lessly, Round  says.  McMaster 
now  has  a system  of  its  own. 

Overall,  he  says,  the  card  has 
"enabled  us  to  really  expand  the 
service  to  the  customer.  It’s  very 
flexible,  very  reliable."  O 
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Research  report 


Fuzzy  logic  provides  clear  results  in  food  processing 


Members  of  the  School  of  Engineering’s  Fuz2y  Group  for  peanut  roasting.  At  right  are  Profs.  Ralph  Brown, 
are  working  to  develop  a fuzzy  logic  control  system  left,  Val  Davidson  and  Gordon  Hayward. 


Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Services 


by  Andres  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

How  do  you  process  whole  grains 
to  produce  the  roasted  flavor  that 
people  enjoy  in  breads  and  cereals, 
but  at  the  same  time  meet  accept- 
able requirements  for  disinfesta- 
tion? U of  G researchers  say  that 
clear  — and  consistent  — results 
can  be  reached  by  using  “fuzzy" 
logic. 

Prof.  Ralph  Brown,  School  of 
Engineering,  says  roasting  grains 
with  conventional  infrared  roast- 
ing systems  — an  idea  the  in- 
dustry is  pursuing  — may  not 
meet  either  quality  or  disinfesta- 
tion requirements.  He’s  part  of  a 
research  team  that’s  aiming  to 
develop  a “fuzzy”  computer  con- 
trol system,  programmed  to 
mimic  human  qualitative  judg- 
ments. 

The  “Fuzzy  Group,"  which  also 
involves  Profs.  Val  Davidson, 
Gordon  Hayward  and  Lambert 
Otten,  is  working  towards  deve- 
loping a fuzzy  logic  control  sys- 
tem for  peanut  roasting,  which  the 
group  hopes  will  be  a template  for 
a more  all-encompassing  fuzzy 
control  system. 

“There  is  a real  need  for  an  open 
system  that  can  be  customized  to 
fit  a range  of  food-processing 
operations,”  says  Brown.  “The 
quality  of  food  is  something  that's 
based  on  human  perception  or 
sensory  evaluation,  and  incor- 
porating this  into  a computer  pro- 
gram is  basically  a matter  of  using 
a computer  language  that  allows 
for  uncertainty.” 

Infrared  roasting  — a method 
using  electric  heaters  that  emit 


waves  in  the  infrared  range  to 
roast  food  — has  long  been  used 
in  food  processing,  but  not  for 
roasting  grain.  Food  processors 
bent  on  finding  a technology  that 
can  both  offer  a roasted  taste  and 
be  fine-tuned  to  kill  grain  pests  in 
storage  want  the  method  pursued. 

Maple  Leaf  Grocery  Products, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Food,  rec- 
ognized that  the  expertise  needed 
to  develop  a computer  control  sys- 
tem for  infrared  roasting  was  at 
the  School  of  Engineering. 


“Machines  and  computers  are 
basically  stupid  because  they  only 
take  simple  commands,”  Brown 
says,  “but  the  idea  behind  fuzzy 
logic  is  for  a computer  system  to 
come  up  with  the  right  decision  in 
the  face  of  conflicting  informa- 
tion.” 

So  far,  the  Fuzzy  Group’s  work 
has  focused  on  developing  a 
programming  language  and  a data 
structure  that  incorporates  “fuzzy 
rules.”  Brown  is  studying  and 
testing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
roasting  process  at  Gilbertson  and 


Page,  a milling  operation  in  Fer- 
gus. Such  food-processing  opera- 
tions have  the  top  technology,  but 
they  lack  a controlling  mecha- 
nism, he  says.  Once  the  computer- 
based  control  system  is  in  place, 
Brown  hopes  to  bring  an  educa- 
tional element  into  his  research  by 
giving  food-processing  operators 
access  to  the  system. 

The  Fuzzy  Group’s  research  is 
sponsored  by  the  Natural  Scien- 
ces and  Engineering  Research 
Council  and  the  Manufacturing 
Research  Corp.  of  Ontario.  □ 


Education 
boards  set 
deadlines 

Regional  boards  of  education  have 
various  deadlines  for  proposals 
from  faculty  who  wish  to  have 
primary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents participate  in  their  research. 

The  Wellington  County  Board 
of  Education  has  two  upcoming 
deadlines  for  submission  of 
protocols:  Oct.  18  and  Jan.  17, 
1 994.  Submissions  should  be  sent 
to  the  Office  of  Research  by  Sept. 
27  and  Dec.  20  respectively. 

The  Wellington  County 
Separate  School  Board  has  no  for- 
mal deadline  dates  for  research 
protocols.  Faculty  should  call  the 
board  office  directly  at  821-4600. 

The  Waterloo  County  Board  of 
Education  has  five  upcoming 
deadlines:  Sept.  22,  Nov.  17.  Jan. 
19,  Feb.  16  and  March  23. 
Protocols  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Research  at  least  a 
month  in  advance  of  these  dates. 

To  obtain  protocol  forms  and 
full  details  of  deadlines  and  pro- 
cedures, call  Lynn  Crocker  in  the 
Office  of  Research  at  Ext.  3082.CJ 

Health  research 
program  revised 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  is 
revising  the  terms  of  reference  for 
its  health-care  systems  research 
program. 

Fall  and  winter  submission 
deadlines  will  be  announced  later. 
For  more  information,  call  Cyvia 
Dym  at  416-327-8364.  □ 


Awards 


Science,  with  $151,321  for 


The  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food’s  En- 
vironmental Youth  Corps  Pro- 
gram (EYC)  is  providing  support 
to  the  following  faculty  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental 
Biology: 

■ Prof.  Paul  Goodwin.  $5,062 
for  “Improved  IPM  for  Aster 
Yellows  Disease”; 

■ Prof.  John  Sutton,  $4,247  for 
"Biocontrol  of  Onion  Blight"; 

■ Prof.  Cynthia  Scott-Dupree, 
$7,526  for  “Breeding  Mite- 
Resistant  Bees"; 

■ Prof.  Mark  Sears,  $5,315  for 
“Management  of  Potato 
Beetle"; 

■ Prof.  Cliff  Ellis,  $2,918  for 
“Monitoring  Corn  Root- 
worms.” 

Ellis  also  received  $8,000  from 
the  Canadian  Seed  Growers’  As- 
sociation for  his  work  on 
“Biological  Control  of  Clover 
Casebearer  That  Destroys  Red 
Clover  Seed.” 

The  Canadian  Network  of 
Toxicology  Centres  has  awarded: 
■ $12,200  to  Prof.  David  Evans, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Ge- 
netics, to  study  “DN  A Repair  in 
Higher  Plants"; 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Ed  Janzen, 
Clinical  Studies,  for  the  project 
“Liver  Toxicity  of  Selected 
Halocarbons  as  Investigated  by 
MRI  Spectroscopy”; 

■ $ 1 0.000  to  Prof.  Glen  Van  Der 
Kraak.  Zoology,  to  study 
“Mechanisms  of  Reproductive 
Dysfunction  in  Fish  Exposed  to 
Various  Xenobiotics”; 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Paul  Hebert, 
Zoology,  for  an  “Examination 
of  the  Mutagenic  Impacts  of 


Contaminant  Exposure  in 
Fish”;  and 

■ $14,100  to  Prof.  David 
Josephy,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, to  study  “DNA  Ad- 
duct Formation  in  Relation  to 
Aromatic  Amines.” 

Prof.  Ed  Herold,  Family 
Studies,  received  $15,750  from 
the  Ministry  of  Health  for  the 
Sexuality  and  Life-Enhancement 
Conference. 

Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  Centre  for 
Land  and  Water  Stewardship,  was 
awarded  $43,750  by  the  Federa- 
tion for  Ontario  Naturalists  for  the 
project  “Partners  in  Protection  II." 
He  also  received  $24,456  from  the 
Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  for 
“Conservation  Planning  for  Nia- 
gara Escarpment  Landowners” 
and  $20,000  from  the  Laidlaw 
Foundation  for  his  work  on 
“Watershed  Regeneration:  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices.” 

Calgene  Inc.  awarded  Prof. 
Dave  Hume,  Crop  Science, 
$16,201  for  a “Field  Evaluation  of 
Calgene  Transgenic  Canola.” 
Prof.  Frank  Hurnik,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  received 
$4,000  from  Ontario  Pork  for 
“The  Development  and  Testing  of 
an  Alternative  Farrowing  Crate.” 
McMaster  University  and  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada  have  provided  Prof. 
Robert  Keates,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  with  $15,010  for 
“Crystallographic  Analysis  of 
Tubulin  and  Antimitotic  Drugs." 

Employment  and  Immigration 
SEED/Challenge  ’93  has  awarded 


$3,145  to  Prof.  Steven  Marshall, 
Environmental  Biology,  for  an  in- 
sect specimen  preparator  and 
$2,040  to  Prof.  Alan  Watson, 
director  of  the  Arboretum,  for  the 
facility’s  visitors’  services. 

The  Dynasty  Equine  Research 
Trust  Fund  has  awarded  $18,192 
to  Prof.  Jill  McCutcheon,  Pathol- 
ogy, to  study  “Functional  Altera- 
tions in  Naturally  Occurring 
Sodium  Channel  Mutations  in 
Equine  Muscle  Disease”  and 
$16,955  to  Prof.  David  Porter, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  for  his  pro- 
ject “Is  Relaxin  Essential  for 
Ovulation  in  the  Mare?” 

Prof.  Murray  Miller,  Land 
Resource  Science,  received 
$145,314  from  Agriculture 
Canada  to  evaluate  “The  Eco- 
nomic Viability  and  Environmen- 
tal Sustainability  of  Different  Fer- 
tilizer Recommendation  Sys- 
tems.” 

Prof.  Gard  Otis,  Environmental 
Biology,  was  awarded  $40,000  by 
the  Canadian  Honey  Council  for  a 
“Field  Evaluation  of  Tracheal 
Mite-Resistant  Stocks.”  He  also 
received  $30,000  from  the  Alber- 
ta Agricultural  Research  Centre 
for  his  work  on  “Breeding 
Honeybees  for  Trachael  Mite 
Resistance.” 

The  Ginseng  Growers  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  has  awarded 
$2,160  to  Prof.  John  Proctor, 
Horticultural  Science,  for  ginseng 
seed  research. 

The  Institute  for  Space  and  Ter- 
restrial Science  has  provided  Prof. 
Richard  Protz,  Land  Resource 


“Radar  Imagery  for  an  Agricul- 
tural Monitoring  System"  and 
$54,092  for  “Ground-Based 
Radiometer  for  Satellite  Monitor- 
ing of  Water  Resources." 

Prof.  Graeme  Spiers,  Land 
Resource  Science,  received 
$6,584  from  the  EYC  program  of 
Northern  Development  and 
Mines  for  his  project  “AMD 
Electrochemical  Amelioration.” 

NSERC  has  awarded  $4,000  to 


Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics,  to 
support  a visit  by  Z.J.  Florjanczyk 
of  Poland’s  Technical  University 
to  work  on  “The  Synthesis  and 
Development  of  Transparent 
Polymer  Electrolyte  Films." 

Prof.  Ros  Stevenson.  Micro- 
biology, received  $181,500  from 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
for  the  project  “Fish  Disease.” 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  was  awarded 
$52,000  by  GRACE  Dearborn 
Inc.  to  study  “Bacterial  Transport 
in  Soil.”  □ 


Deadline  dates 


Applications  are  due  Aug.  20  in 
the  Office  of  Research  for  the 
following: 

■ Canadian  Research  Institute 
for  the  Advancement  of 
Women  grants; 

■ Matsumae  International 
Foundation  fellowships  to  do 
research  in  Japan; 

■ Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation 
of  Ontario/Canada  grants-in- 
aid,  scholarships  and  career 
investigatorships;  and 

■ Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
(U.S.)  grants-in-aid,  post- 
doctoral research  fellow- 
ships, research  scholars  and 
new  investigator  awards  in 
the  biological  sciences. 

Due  Aug.  25  are  applications 
for  the  Medical  Research 
Council’s  support  for  work- 
shops and  symposiums. 

The  deadline  to  apply  for  re- 
search grants  and  long-term  fel- 
lowships from  the  International 


Human  Frontier  Science  Pro- 
gram is  Sept.  1. 

Sept.  6 is  the  deadline  to  apply 

for: 

■ Canola  Council  of  Canada 
grants; 

■ Medical  Research  Council 
operating  grants  (new), 
equipment  grants,  main- 
tenance grants  (new)  and 
scholarships; 

■ Health  and  Welfare 
Canada's  AIDS  program 
grants; 

■ Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical 
Research  Foundation  grants- 
in-aid;  and 

■ the  Commonwealth  Insti- 
tute’s Nuffield  Foundation 
Commonwealth  Fellow- 
ships. 

■ Also  due  Sept.  6 are  nomina- 
tions for  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation’s  fellowships  for 
outstanding  young  scientists 
under  age  33.  □ 
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Profs.  Dave  Mowat  and  Bonnie  Mallard  say  dietary  supplements  of 
chromium  can  significantly  improve  the  health  of  cattle. 

Photo  by  Kerry  Little,  OMAF 


New  NSERC  programs 
spotlight  industrial , 
collaborative  research 


Unsung 

nutrient 

boosts 

animal 

immunity 

by  Sherri  Hewitson 
Office  of  Research 

U of  G researchers  have  found  that 
a nutrient  supplement  readily 
available  to  humans  greatly  im- 
proves immune  responsiveness, 
production  and  health  in  food 
animals,  too. 

A team  led  by  Profs.  Dave 
Mowat,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  and  Bonnie  Mallard, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, has  found  that 
chromium,  a naturally  occurring 
organic  nutrient,  diminishes  the 
effects  of  stress  and  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  animals’  use  of 
insulin. 

A four-year  study  conducted  on 
campus  and  at  the  Elora  Research 
Station  shows  that  organic 
chromium  boosts  the  immune  sys- 
tem of  cattle,  lessens  the  in- 
cidence of  bovine  respiratory  dis- 
ease (popularly  known  as 
shipping  fever)  and  reduces  the 
stress  hormone  cortisol,  which 
can  also  create  breeding  and  milk- 
production  problems  in  dairy 
cows. 

“The  need  for  supplemental 
chromium  is  becoming  widely 
recognized  and  used  for  human 
nutrition  and  health,  but  has  yet  to 
be  approved  for  use  as  an  animal 
feed  supplement,”  says  Mowat, 
who  is  the  1993  recipient  of  the 
Alltech  Incorporated  Biotechnol- 
ogy Medal  of  Excellence  for 
leadership  in  chromium  research. 

Similar  triggers 

Stress  increases  the  amount  of 
dietary  chromium  needed,  he 
says.  In  both  humans  and  animals, 
stress  is  triggered  by  similar  con- 
ditions, such  as  crowding,  new 
surroundings,  infection,  pregnan- 
cy or  an  unbalanced  diet. 

Human  nutritionists  have  long 
known  that  various  stresses  can 
lead  to  chromium  deficiency, 
which  can  cause  maturity-onset 
diabetes  or  certain  cardiovascular 
diseases.  Human  trials  also  sug- 
gest that  athletes  may  be  par- 
ticularly prone  to  chromium 
deficiency. 

“Stress  increases  the  need  for 
glucose,  which  increases  the  need 
for  insulin  and  therefore  chro- 
mium,” says  Mowat. 

“In  our  tests,  we  found  that  sup- 
plementing  with  chromium 
reduces  adverse  effects  of  stress 
and  strengthens  the  immune  sys- 
tem, minimizing  the  need  for  an- 
tibiotics and  resulting  in  healthier 
and  more  productive  animals.  We 
think  that  as  a result  of  our  re- 
search with  animals  — which 
showed  a major  effect  on  the  im- 
mune system  — chromium  has  a 
lot  of  potential  in  human  preven- 
tive medicine,  too." 

Mowat  and  Mallard’s  research 
so  far  has  been  mainly  with  cattle. 
In  stressed  beef  calves,  minute 
chromium  supplements  (0.2  to  0.5 
ppm  in  diet  dry  matter)  markedly 
reduced  the  incidence  of  shipping 
fever  and  improved  weight  gain 


during  the  initial  28  days  in  the 
feedlot. 

Research  with  dairy  cattle  is 
more  preliminary,  but  early 
evidence  shows  increased  milk 
production  in  first-calf  heifers, 
reduced  incidence  of  subclinical 
ketosis  (a  metabolic  disorder)  and 
higher  immunoglobulin  levels  in 
colostrum,  which  the  researchers 
believe  should  improve  the  health 
of  young  calves.  In  addition, 
recent  U.S.  research  suggests  that 
swine  fed  extra  chromium 
produce  leaner  carcasses. 

Mallard  says  chromium  plays  an 
important  role  in  preventive 
medicine  for  both  food-producing 
and  companion  animals.  “Its  in- 
credible effect  on  the  immune  sys- 
tem can  help  keep  problems  from 
arising,”  she  says. 

Other  members  of  the  research 
team  are  graduate  students 
Xiaoguo  Chang,  Antonius 


Subiyatno,  Andrew  Wright  and 
Sylmarie  Moonsie-Shageer,  and 
postdoctoral  fellows  Wen  Zhu 
Yang  and  Jeanne  Burton. 

Prof.  Bob  Liptrap,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  has  joined  the  research 
team  to  further  investigate  pos- 
sible beneficial  effects  of  chro- 
mium on  reproduction.  And  Prof. 
Jim  Squires,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  has  begun  body-com- 
position studies  with  poultry  and 
swine  fed  supplemental  chro- 
mium. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council/Agriculture 
Canada  research  partnership  pro- 
gram, with  private  industry  fund- 
ing from  the  Ontario  Cattlemen’s 
Association  and  Sureleen-Albion 
Inc.  □ 


The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council 
(NSERC)  has  set  aside  up  to  $ 1 2 
million  for  two  new  programs 
focusing  on  industrial  partnerships 
and  collaborative  research. 

Earlier  this  month,  NSERC  an- 
nounced the  launch  of  a collabora- 
tive research  grants  program  and 
an  industry-driven  request-for- 
applications  program.  Both  will 
begin  in  1994/95. 

NSERC  president  Peter  Morand 
says  cuts  in  other  programs  will 
help  the  council  offer  these  new 
initiatives  without  reducing  its 
$445-million  overall  program 
budget,  despite  a two-year  fund- 
ing freeze  implemented  in  the 
federal  mini-budget  last  Decem- 
ber. 

“The  two  new  programs  are 
designed  to  focus  on  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  resources  in  the  in- 
creasingly diversifying  research 
environment,”  he  says.  “I  believe 
the  changes  we’re  making  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  ensure  that 
Canada’s  science  and  engineering 
research  community  is  an  effec- 
tive partner  in  transforming 
Canada’s  economy.” 

More  opportunities 

The  collaborative  research 
grants  program  will  have  a $9- 
million  budget  its  first  year.  The 
goals  of  the  program  are  to  give 
researchers  more  opportunities  to 
conduct  internationally  competi- 
tive research,  to  promote  and  en- 
courage collaborative  research 
both  within  and  between  dis- 
ciplines, and  to  train  highly 
qualified  personnel  in  a collabora- 
tive research  environment. 

The  deadline  for  letters  of  intent 
is  Jan.  15,  1994.  Full  applications 
are  due  May  1,  1994. 

Industry  is  the  emphasis  of  the 
request-for-applications  pro- 
grams. NSERC  says  it  will  enable 
Canadian  firms  — especially 
small  and  medium-sized  ones  — 


to  play  a leading  role  in  focusing 
university  efforts  on  the  compa- 
nies’ area  of  interest.  Participat- 
ing firms  will  be  actively  involved 
in  selecting  research  and  develop- 
ment topics  where  results  can  be 
translated  directly  into  competi- 
tive advantage  and  national  pros- 
perity. 

NSERC  has  budgeted  up  to  $3 
million  for  the  first  year  of  this 
program.  Application  deadlines 
will  be  announced  this  fall. 

The  council’s  industrial  re- 
search fellowship  program  is  also 
receiving  an  additional  $700,000. 

“This  reflects  the  importance  the 
council  places  on  training  highly 
qualified  personnel  in  industry,” 
says  Morand. 

Funding  cuts 

To  fund  the  two  new  programs 
and  maintain  the  existing  NSERC 
program  budget,  cuts  are  being 
made  to  the  following: 

■ research  grants  ($2  million); 

■ collaborative  special  project 
grants  ($2  million); 

■ Canadian  Microelectronics 
Corporation  ($1  million); 

■ equipment  grants  ($  I million); 

■ infrastructure  grants  ($1  mil- 
lion); 

■ general  research  grants  ($  1 mil- 
lion); 

■ international  grants 

($100,000); 

■ conference  grants  ($100,000); 

■ undergraduate  student  research 
awards  ($1  million);  and 

■ postgraduate  scholarships  in 
science  librarianship 
($200,000). 

In  addition,  almost  $2  million 
will  be  redirected  from  current  re- 
search partnership  programs  to 
the  request-for-applications  pro- 
gram. 

NSERC  says  similar  budget  ad- 
justments are  slated  for  1995/96 
and  1996/97 .□ 


Why  do  boys  have  more  injuries  than  girls? 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

It’s  known  that  boys  far  surpass  girls  in  the 
number  of  injuries  they  sustain  and  that  in- 
juries are  the  leading  cause  of  death  and  dis- 
ability among  school-age  children. 

But  little  is  known  about  why  boys  are  more 
susceptible  to  injury  and  how  injury  preven- 
tion can  best  be  taught  to  children,  says  Prof. 
Barbara  Morrongiello.  Psychology. 

“There  are  striking  sex  differences  in 
children’s  injury  rates,  but  we  know  little 
about  the  bases  for  these  differences,”  she 
says.  Gender  differences  in  activity  levels 
and  impulsiveness  do  not  entirely  explain  the 
discrepancy. 

Morrongiello  hopes  to  leam  more  from  a 
three-year,  three-part  study  looking  at  risk 
perception  and  injury  prevention  from  the 
perspectives  of  children,  their  peers  and 
parents.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  gain  a better 
understanding  of  gender  differences  relating 
to  injury  and  to  use  that  information  in  teach- 
ing injury  prevention. 

“We  hope  to  turn  the  information  around 
and  use  it  to  make  children  more  aware  of 
risk  and  potential  for  injury  and  to  provide 
suggestions  for  parents  about  ways  to  social- 


ize their  children  to  assess  risk  and  avoid 
injuries,”  she  says. 

The  statistics  are  staggering.  In  Canada  in 
1985,  55  per  cent  of  all  deaths  of  school-age 
children  and  41  per  cent  of  all  deaths  of 
preschoolers  were  due  to  injuries.  In  the  same 
year,  injuries  were  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  more  school-age  children  than  the  next 
four  causes  combined. 

One  aspect  of  Morrongiello’s  study  will 
focus  on  school-age  children  because  most 
injuries  to  this  age  group  happen  when  they 
are  away  from  home  and  they  have  to  make 
judgments  about  risky  situations  on  their 
own  or  in  the  company  of  peers.  Her  study  is 
one  of  the  first  to  look  at  the  effects  of  peer 
persuasion  on  injuries  in  this  age  group. 

Because  boys  are  more  prone  to  injury  than 
girls  after  the  age  of  two,  Morrongiello  also 
wants  to  know  how  gender  differences 
evolve.  She  wonders  if  boys  and  girls  differ 
in  their  abilities  to  assess  risk  and  deal  with 
peer  pressure  or  if  there  are  differences  in  the 
way  parents  socialize  boys  and  girls  with 
respect  to  risk-taking  behavior. 

The  first  part  of  the  study  will  focus  on 
children’s  risk  perception.  In  a school  set- 
ting, children  aged  six.  eight  and  10  will  be 


asked  to  assess  the  safety  or  lack  of  safety  in 
photos  depicting  varying  degrees  of  risk.  The 
second  part  will  assess  whether  peers  in- 
fluence risk  taking  in  children  and  what  type 
of  persuasion  techniques  they  use  to  do  so. 
Through  storytelling,  children  will  be  asked 
to  decide  what  they  would  do  in  risk  situa- 
tions. then  their  peers  will  try  to  persuade 
them  to  change  their  minds. 

The  third  part  of  the  study  will  look  at 
parental  responses  to  male  and  female 
children  engaging  in  risky  behavior. 
Videotapes  of  child  actors  taking  risks  will 
be  shown  to  parents,  who  will  be  asked  to 
discuss  their  reactions. 

Morrongiello  is  in  need  of  child  and  parent 
participants  for  this  research.  If  you  have  a 
child  between  one  and  10  and  would  like 
more  information,  call  her  at  Ext.  3086. 

The  study  is  being  funded  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council. 
Three  graduate  students.  Sally  Christensen 
and  Michelle  Bradley  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  Loretta  Hillier  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  are  also  working  on  the 
project.  □ 
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Italian  students,  from  left,  Pietro  Carmesini,  Emanuele  Cucchiarelli,  Christiana  Morbilli  and  Flavio  Veroli  find 
Guelph  a big  change  from  Rome.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


They  won’t  take  Manhattan 

Italian  students  find  Guelph  a welcome  reprieve 


Top  high  school  students 
join  CBS  labs  for  summer 


It  isn’t  Manhattan,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  four  Italian  students  aren’t 
enjoying  Guelph. 

The  students  from  Rome’s  Inter- 
national Management  School 
were  originally  slated  to  go  to 
Wagner  College  near  New  York 
City,  former  academic  home  of 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski. 
But  as  plans  evolved,  they  found 
themselves  in  Guelph. 

On  their  way  here,  they  stopped 
off  for  a week  in  Manhattan.  And 
that  was  enough. 

Flavio  Veroli,  whose  English  is 
nearly  flawless  (the  product  of  an 
American-school  education  in  his 
native  Rome},  is  the  de  facto 
spokesperson  for  the  group.  He 
recalls  wondering  what  New 
York  would  be  like.  “Well,  Man- 
hattan was  a mess.’’ 

The  students  say  they  are 
delighted  with  Guelph.  And  back 
home  in  Italy,  their  teachers  and 


parents  are  equally  pleased  with 
the  U of  G program  and  the  recep- 
tion  the  four  have  received, 
Rozanski  reports. 

With  Veroli  on  the  five-week 
continuing  education  program  are 
Christiana  Morbilli,  Emanuele 
Cucchiarelli  and  Pietro 
Carmesini. 

They  agree  that  one  of  the  joys 
of  Guelph  is  the  people,  par- 
ticularly their  instructors.  “The 
teachers  are  good,"  says  Veroli. 
“They  explain  things  twice  if  we 
don’t  understand.” 

Program  instructors  present 
daily  morning  seminars  on  how 
business  operates  in  North 
America,  covering  such  topics  as 
marketing,  free  trade  and  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  business. 
Afternoons  are  spent  honing  their 
English  or  learning  business- 
oriented  computer  programs. 

Rozanski  lauds  the  efforts  of 


Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  acting  as- 
sociate vice-president,  academic; 
Continuing  Education  director 
Virginia  Gray  and  program 
manager  Karen  Maki;  FACS 
Dean  Richard  Barham  and  the 
other  faculty  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram for  putting  it  together  on 
short  notice. 

The  students’  culture  shock  has 
been  minimal.  “Rome  is  all  traf- 
fic, noise  and  pollution,”  says 
Veroli,  so  the  local  lushness  is  a 
welcome  reprieve. 

There  was  one  small  complaint, 
however.  Within  a day  of  arriving, 
Carmesini  swept  the  area  in 
search  of  a good  cappuccino,  only 
to  find  “dust  water.”  As  it  turns 
out,  however,  there  is  good  cap- 
puccino in  Guelph,  he  says.  “The 
best  one’s  in  the  Italian-Canadian 
Club.”  □ 


For  the  seventh  year,  the  College 
of  Biological  Science  is  playing 
host  to  five  of  Ontario’s  top  high 
school  students  as  summer  re- 
search fellows. 

The  students  were  selected  from 
more  than  200  applicants  on  the 
basis  of  both  their  academic  ex- 
cellence and  varied  interests  out- 
side school,  says  program  co-or- 
dinator Prof.  Peter  Krell, 
Microbiology.  They  are  working 
with  faculty  on  a variety  of 
projects  in  the  biological  sciences. 

“The  idea  behind  the  program," 
says  CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells,  “is 
that  students  be  made  aware  of  the 
excitement  of  biology  and  the 
quality  of  biological  research  at 
Guelph,  then  go  back  to  their 
schools  and  tell  their  friends  what 
a great  place  Guelph  is.  This  way 
we  attract  high-quality  ap- 
plicants.” 

As  for  the  fellows  themselves, 
it’s  unanimous  — they’re  enjoy- 
ing their  summer  on  campus.  In 
addition  to  working  in  their 
laboratories,  they’ve  sat  in  on 
classes  and  helped  out  as  volun- 
teers at  the  community  barbecue. 

The  five  share  a suite  in  East 
Residences  and,  as  Jacintha 
Shenton  of  Camden  East  points 
out:  “It’s  just  neat  to  be  away  from 
home.” 

Shenton,  a student  at  Emestown 
Secondary  School,  is  working 
with  Prof.  George  Harauz, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics. 
They’re  investigating  the  interac- 
tion between  different  antibodies. 

Danielle  Martin,  a student  at 
College  Francais  a Jarvis  in 
Toronto,  is  the  first  fellow  from  a 
French-language  school.  She 
works  with  Prof.  Kelly  Meckling- 
Gill,  Nutritional  Sciences,  on  the 
nutritional  regulation  of  cancer 
chemotherapeutic  drug  toxicity. 

Manav  Ratti  of  Vaughan  Sec- 


ondary School  in  Thornhill  is 
working  with  Prof.  Patrick  Woo, 
Zoology,  on  a study  of  the  protec- 
tive antigens  of  a live  vaccine 
against  cryptobiosis. 

Elliott  Welch,  who  attends 
Huntsville  High  School,  is  study- 
ing the  ecology  and  genetic 
variability  of  the  moss  Plagiont- 
nium  cuspidatuni  with  Prof. 
Steven  Stewart,  Botany. 

Manisha  Bharti  of  St.  Lawrence 
High  School  in  Cornwall  is  work- 
ing with  Prof.  John  Phillips, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 
on  the  relationship  between 
mitochondrial  DNA  and  aging. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by 
CBS,  the  Crabtree  Foundation 
and  the  Bickell  Foundation.  □ 

Canadian 
to  watch 

CBS  summer  research  fellow 
Manisha  Bharti  will  look  above 
and  beyond  test  tubes  and  campus 
activities  for  part  of  her  education 
this  summer. 

The  Cornwall  high  school  stu- 
dent has  been  appointed  to 
Ontario’s  five-member  Royal 
Commission  on  Learning  and  was 
recently  named  by  Maclean  s 
magazine  as  one  of  “100  Cana- 
dians to  watch.” 

For  her  efforts  on  the  commis- 
sion and  her  student  and  com- 
munity involvement  — ranging 
from  an  interest  in  environmental 
issues  to  volunteer  work  with  the 
Alzheimer’s  Association  — 
Maclean's  described  her  as  an 
“activist.” 

How  does  she  feel  about  the 
label?  “I’d  never  really  thought  of 
it.  If  it  were  defined  as  someone 
who  takes  initiative  to  get  in- 
volved and  make  a difference, 
then  I guess  I like  the  label.”  □ 


Thornhill  students  take  another  byte  out  of  software  contest 


Two  Thornhill  high  school 
students  have  again  taken 
top  honors  in  U of  G’s  annual 
software  development  contest. 

Brian  Orr  and  Tony  Jedlovsky 
of  St.  Robert  Catholic  High 
School,  who  also  won  last  year, 
captured  first  prize  with  “Show- 
Biz,"  a presentation  graphics 
program  that  can  include  text, 
graphics,  sound  and  animation. 
The  program  was  the  product  of 
more  than  2.000  hours  of  work 
by  its  two  creators. 

The  award  for  top  male  entry 
went  to  Eilan  Grinspun  of 
Vaughan  Secondary  School  in 
Thornhill  for  “Power  Survey,"  a 
program  used  to  design  a survey, 
collect  data  from  users  over  a 
Novell  network  and  tabulate  the 
results.  This  package  is  already 
in  use  at  a major  Toronto  hospi- 
tal. 

The  award  for  top  female  entry 
went  to  Janet  Chingyun  Ho  of 
A.Y.  Jackson  Secondary  School 
in  North  York  for  “Notes  Recog- 
nizer." Designed  to  help  some- 
one learning  to  play  a musical 
instrument,  it  allows  the  user  to 
check  if  a note  is  being  played 
properly  on  four  different  instru- 
ments. 

Winner  of  the  award  of  merit 
was  Jonathan  Shelter  of  Danforth 
Collegiate  in  Toronto  for  "PXL 


Edit."  This  program  allows  dif- 
ferent graphic  objects  to  be 
viewed,  modified,  rotated  and 
edited. 

Now  in  its  eighth  year,  the 
software  contest  is  organized  by 
the  Department  of  Computing 
and  Information  Science  (CIS) 
and  co-ordinated  by  Prof.  Allan 
Dyer.  This  year’s  contest 
received  double  the  number  of 
entries  over  last  year,  says  Dyer. 
There  were  also  twice  as  many 
finalists,  and  the  quality  of  the 
final  entries  was  much  higher 
than  in  previous  years,  he  says. 

Judges  were  Doug  Spencer  of 
IBM’s  OS/2  development  assis- 
tance program,  and  Fei  Song, 
David  Calvert,  Sandra  de  Paepe 
and  Andrew  Hamilton-Wright  of 
CIS. 

Sponsors  of  the  contest  were 
Ross  J.  Slade  Industrial  Design 
Inc.,  Waterloo  Maples  Software, 
IBM,  Coca-Cola  Ltd.,  Connect 
Tech  Inc.,  Enso  Systems  Inc., 
Nidak  Associates  Inc.,  McGraw- 
Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  Gage  Publish- 
ing, Telesat  Canada  and  U of  G. 

The  contest  is  held  annually  to 
encourage  high  school  students 
to  develop  computer  programs 
that  will  supplement  their  high 
school  curriculum.  Top  prize  is  a 
$2,000  fellowship,  $500  in  cash 
and  a plaque.  □ 


Brian  Orr,  left,  and  Tony  Jedlovsky  of  Thornton  have  captured  the  top  prize  in  U of  G’s  software 
competition  for  the  second  year  in  a row.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 
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Anti-Racism  and  Race  Relations 

Task  Force 

Discussion  paper 


This  paper  represents  the  work  to  date  of  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Human  Rights, 
which  was  established  in  December  1992. 

The  University  of  Guelph,  like  other  Canadian 
universities,  recognizes  that  it  must  develop 
policies  and  procedures  to  respond  to  racism  and 
racial  discrimination  on  campus.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1992,  a subcommittee  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational 
Equity  began  discussing  a race  relations  policy  for 
U of  G. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  were  students 
Charmaine  Crawford,  Tracy  Gooden  and  Avinash 
Singh  and  employees  Don  Amichand,  Andre 
Auger,  Ted  Had  wen,  Heather  Heath  and  Peggy 
Patterson.  They  considered  a number  of  ap- 
proaches to  developing  a policy  and  concluded  that 
Guelph  should  develop  a broad  policy  on  dis- 
crimination and  harassment  that  included,  but  was 
not  limited  to,  racism  and  racial  discrimination. 

A draft  statement  of  intent  was  prepared  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
on  Educational  Equity,  which  approved  it  for  sub- 
mission to  the  president. 

Before  submission  of  the  statement  of  intent, 
events  occurred  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Human  Rights.  One  was 
criticism  levelled  by  students  that  the  process  of 
policy  development  undertaken  by  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Equity  had 
occurred  behind  closed  doors  without  adequate 
involvement  from  people  who  were  most  likely  to 
experience  discrimination. 

In  June  1992,  a report  by  Stephen  Lewis  on 
racism  in  Ontario,  commissioned  by  Premier  Bob 
Rae  following  a disturbance  in  Toronto  that  May, 
was  published.  Lewis  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a cabinet  committee  on  race  relations 
that  would  meet  with  a “representative  group  from 
the  visible  minority  communities  . . . self-chosen 
from  among  its  own  constituencies.” 


Background 

The  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Equity  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
task  force  on  human  rights  and  the  appointment  of 
an  interim  human  rights  adviser  for  one  year.  It  also 
recommended  that  several  members  of  the  task 
force  be  “self-chosen”  by  their  constituencies. 

Acting  president  Jack  MacDonald  accepted  the 
recommendations,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  form  the  task  force  in  November  1992.  Janet 
Kaufman,  director  of  employment  and  educational 
equity,  was  appointed  chair  of  the  task  force. 
Employee  and  student  groups  were  invited  to  deter- 
mine how  they  would  fill  three  seats  each  on  the 
task  force. 

Three  members  were  selected  by  the  acting  presi- 
dent, and  members  of  the  University  community 
were  invited  to  volunteer  or  nominate  others  to  fill 
four  member-at-large  seats.  In  addition,  the  Guelph 
and  District  Multicultural  Centre  and  the  Guelph 
International  Resource  Centre  were  invited  to 
name  one  representative  each  to  the  task  force. 

Students  argued  successfully  that  they  should 
hold  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  seats  on  the  task  force 
and,  in  fact,  they  held  eight  of  15  seats. 

The  task  force  held  a two-hour  meeting  each 
week  from  January  through  mid-April,  a three- 
hour  meeting  each  week  from  then  until  the  end  of 
May  and  one  Saturday  meeting.  It  met  with  two 
representatives  of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario — race  relations  adviser  Leela  MadhavaRau 
and  Anton  Allahar,  chair  of  the  standing  committee 
on  race  relations  — and  with  Glenda  Simms,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings,  task  force  members 
spent  time  reading,  investigating  issues  or  drafting 
material  for  consideration  by  the  entire  task  force. 
Debates  were  lively  and  challenging,  and  there  was 
not  always  agreement  among  task  force  members 
on  issues  under  discussion  nor  on  the  content  of  this 
paper. 


Members  present  at  an  April  20  meeting  voted 
unanimously  to  rename  and  redirect  the  task  force. 
“In  keeping  with  the  original  mandate  to  address 
racism  and  race  relations  as  its  first  priority,  the 
Task  Force  on  Human  Rights  (renamed)  itself  the 
Anti-Racism  and  Race  Relations  Task  Force.” 
The  composition  of  the  task  force  is  a reflection 
of  its  primary  concern  — racism  and  race  relations. 
Task  force  members  were  of  the  opinion  that,  al- 
though they  did  not  wish  to  see  a fragmented  ap- 
proach when  dealing  with  oppression,  and  as 
serious  as  other  kinds  of  discrimination  are,  they 
did  not  have  the  expertise  to  deal  with  other  human 
rights  issues. 

The  renamed  task  force  recommends  that  human 
rights  issues  not  covered  by  either  the  anti-racism 
and  race  relations  policy  or  the  sexual  and  gender 
harassment  policy  be  dealt  with  immediately  by  the 
creation  of  one  or  more  task  forces  whose  member- 
ship would  be  more  representative  of  other  human 
rights  issues. 

The  following  material  reflects  the  compromises 
and  consensus  reached  by  task  force  members. 
Differences  in  style  from  one  section  to  the  next  are 
deliberate,  reflecting  the  contributions  made  by 
individual  task  force  members. 

The  paper  is  intended  to  be  a focal  point  for 
discussion  of  racism  within  the  University.  It  con- 
tains two  distinct  sections  — the  first  provides  the 
foundation  and  context  within  which  many  of  the 
task  force’s  deliberations  took  place;  the  second 
sets  out  a direction  for  U of  G to  follow,  including 
a policy  on  racism  and  racial  discrimination  and  a 
procedure  for  addressing  racism  and  racial  dis- 
crimination within  the  campus  community. 

Comments  and  suggestions  for  improvements, 
particularly  to  the  policy  and  procedure,  are  wel- 
come and  should  be  submitted  to  the  Anti-Racism 
and  Race  Relations  Task  Force,  c/o  the  Employ- 
ment and  Educational  Equity  Office,  Level  4. 
University  Centre. 
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Perspectives  on  racism 


Preamble 


“Racism  is  the  power  individuals  and 
groups  of  one  race  use  to  systematically 
oppress  those  of  another  race.  The  bases 
through  which  this  oppression  takes  place 
are  governments,  corporations,  education- 
al systems  and  other  institutions  such  as 
the  police,  the  church  and  the  judicial  sys- 
tem.” (Adapted  from  Combating  Racism 
on  Campus:  a Resource  Book  and  Model 
for  the  1990s,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1990.) 

Racism  is  an  integral  component  of 
Canadian  society,  embedded  in  the 
psychology,  society,  economy  and  cul- 
ture of  the  Eurocentric  world.  U of  G must 
acknowledge  this.  As  one  of  society’s 
public  institutions,  reflective  of  the  cus- 
toms and  mores  of  the  wider  society,  it 
must  recognize  that  racism  is  found  on 
this  campus.  Racism  infringes  on  the 
human  rights  of  people  of  color,  and  they 
are  its  victims. 

No  individual  can  be  racist  in  isolation. 
This  simple  assertion  is  often  contested  by 
the  racial  majority.  They  may  wish  to 
disclaim  liability  for  the  disadvantages 
inflicted  in  this  society  on  people  of  color. 

Human  beings  do  not  choose  their  birth 
parents.  Caucasian  identity  is  therefore  an 
accident  of  birth.  Yet  folkways  and  cus- 
toms have  transformed  this  “accident” 
into  a tremendous  social  asset.  For 
generations  now,  white-skin  “privilege” 
has  facilitated  upward  mobility  for  im- 
migrants from  Europe,  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  social  advancement  denied  to 
people  of  color  sharing  the  same  territory 
and  subject  to  the  same  sovereign 
authority. 

White  people,  particularly  males,  have 
benefited  from  preferential  treatment  — a 
form  of  affirmative  action  — for  more 
than  a century. 

The  privileges  accorded  to  people  be- 
cause of  their  white  skin  shield  them  from 
racial  insult  and  harassment,  whereas  the 
absence  of  white-skin  privilege  exposes 
racial  minorities  to  inequities,  including 
such  extreme  acts  as  murder  and  mas- 
sacre. 

Racism  in  the  Americas  entails  white 
supremacy.  (In  this  context,  white 
supremacy  does  not  refer  to  specific  or- 
ganizations, but  rather  to  the  nature  of 
Canadian  society  and  the  way  it  func- 
tions.) 

White-skin  privilege  has  never  ex- 
empted white  people  from  class 
prejudice,  sexism,  relatively  low  status, 
political  oppression,  religious  discrimina- 
tion, ethnic  friction,  poverty  or  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sexual  orien- 
tation or  ability.  But  it  has  protected  them 
from  extreme  forms  of  indignity. 
Enslavement,  exclusion,  racial  ridicule, 
racist  terrorism  and  segregation  enshrined 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  laws  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  all 
reserved  for  people  of  color.  As  a racial 
group,  whites  have  been  guaranteed  at 
birth  at  least  one  rung  up  on  persons  of 
color. 

“We  tend  to  think  of  racism  as  disad- 
vantages for  people  of  color  without 
seeing  the  corollary  aspects  that  put 
people  with  white  skin  at  an  advantage. 
White  privilege  is  an  ‘invisible  knapsack’ 
of  invisible  but  important  special  pro- 
visions that  can  be  used  when  needed." 
(Karen  Fox,  “Perspectives:  White  Aware- 
ness and  Our  Responsibility  to  End 
Racism,"  in  Journal  of  Experiential  Edu- 
cation, November  1992). 

It’s  as  if  each  white  individual  is 
cocooned  in  a superior  racial  status.  (Ex- 
amples of  such  privilege,  adapted  from 
McIntosh  (1991),  include:  “I  can,  if  I 
wish,  arrange  to  be  in  the  company  of 
people  of  my  race  most  of  the  time"; 


“When  I am  told  about  our  national 
heritage  or  about  ‘civilization,’  I am 
shown  that  people  of  my  color  made  it 
what  it  is”;  "I  can  be  sure  that  my  children 
will  be  given  curricular  materials  that  tes- 
tify to  the  existence  and  excellence  of 
their  race”;  and  “I  am  never  asked  to 
speak  for  all  the  people  of  my  racial 
group.”) 

This  social  envelope  supports  trivial 
racist  deeds  that  have  grave  social  impact 
and  damage  the  human  rights  of  people  of 
color.  To  be  socially  significant  and  to 
disrupt  co-operation  between  the  races,  an 
act  of  racism  must  emanate  from  the  su- 
perior racial  status.  It  must  express  and 
serve  as  a vehicle  for  powerful  social 
practices  and  institutions.  In  the  end,  the 
litmus  test  for  racism  is  the  ability  to 
inflict  suffering  on  persons  of  another 
race  or  color. 

If  racism  is  not  to  be  merely  spon- 
taneous, sporadic  and  a matter  of  hap- 
penstance, such  behavior  must  be  backed 
with  power  and  must  enjoy  social  sanc- 
tions, whether  overt  or  tacit.  The  actions 
of  white  racists  alone  meet  these  criteria. 
The  racist  is  one  who  is  able  to  translate 
racially  adverse  attitudes  into  behavior 
harmful  to  the  interests  of  persons  desig- 
nated as  belonging  to  a specific  racial 
and/or  color  group. 

The  position  of  people  of  color  is  radi- 
cally different  from  that  of  whites.  Lack- 
ing the  power  to  determine  economic, 
police,  educational,  media  or  administra- 
tive policy  or  any  other  key  social  and 
cultural  lines  of  conduct  that  guide  North 
America,  people  of  color  cannot  function 
as  racists  in  our  society. 

Although  people  of  color  are  sometimes 
guilty  of  harmful  and  felonious  acts  — as 
are  all  human  beings  — it  begs  the  ques- 
tion to  brand  such  behavior  as  racist. 
These  are  the  deeds — usually  reactive — 
of  oppressed  people,  themselves  the  real 
targets  of  racism.  Their  subjugation  is 
what  racism  is  about. 

At  times,  persons  of  color  may  harbor 
resentment,  unflattering  opinions  and 
even  hatred  toward  the  white  majority. 
Still,  whites  as  a group  cannot  truthfully 
be  said  to  suffer  in  any  socially  significant 
manner  because  of  hostile  attitudes  held 
towards  them  by  certain  people  of  color. 
Given  the  disparity  in  power,  this  cannot 
be  otherwise. 

People  of  color  sometimes  act  with  hos- 
tility towards  one  another.  This  is  inter- 
nalized racism,  taught  by  and  learned 
through  white-supremacist  media  and 
educational  infrastructures  that  reinforce 
such  attitudes  and  behaviors.  It  is  primari- 
ly done  in  an  effort  to  diffuse  or  neutralize 
the  pain  of  racism.  This  phenomenon  is 
encountered  on  university  campuses  and 
is  a proper  subject  for  concern  in  race 
relations  initiatives. 

White-supremacist  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices are  found  on  this  campus.  Without 
equivocation,  the  University  must  con- 
demn all  forms  of  racism  and  racial  dis- 
crimination as  morally  wrong,  dis- 
honorable, destructive  of  human  rights 
and  ethically  debilitating  for  the  per- 
petrators of  such  acts.  U of  G should  take 
action  to  aggressively  combat  racism  and 
racial  discrimination,  fully  aware  of  the 
indispensable  contribution  of  people  of 
color  to  an  enriched  university  environ- 
ment. (For  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
anti-Semitism  will  be  viewed  as  a form  of 
racial  discrimination.) 

Adherence  to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code,  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  as  proclaimed  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  recognition  that 
racism  infringes  on  minority  entitlement 
to  the  benefits  of  fundamental  justice, 
must  result  in  the  University’s  acknow- 
ledgment that  institutions  seen  as  tolerat- 
ing discrimination  may  be  liable  at  law. 

U of  G must  condemn  all  doctrines  and 


practices  of  racial  superiority  as  false  and 
corrupt.  It  must  also  refuse  to  coun- 
tenance any  racial  discrimination  what- 
soever, however  rationalized.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  all  persons  occupying  posts  of 
authority  within  the  University  be  held 
responsible  and  accountable  for  im- 
plementing a policy  on  anti-rafcism  and 
race  relations. 

Faces  of 
racism 

Racism  is  a word  that  Canadians  have 
tended  to  associate  with  other  countries, 
such  as  South  Africa  or  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  however,  racism  must  be 
recognized  as  an  integral  component  of 
Canada’s  past  and  present. 

Canadians  often  argue  that  racism  of 
today  exists  simply  because  of  certain 
deviant  individuals  or  is  possibly  brought 
on  by  unemployment  and  the  recession. 
Yet  the  examples  cited  clearly  show  that 
racism  in  Canada  does  not  consist  of  iso- 
lated incidents  nor  is  it  new.  Rather, 
racism  is  intrinsic  to  the  structures  of 
Canadian  society.  It  may  be  expressed 
formally  in  the  laws  of  the  land  or  less 
visibly  in  patterns  of  employment  and  the 
content  of  school  textbooks. 

Many  of  the  attitudes  behind  the  racist 
actions  of  Canada’s  past  are  still  prevalent 
in  the  power  structure  of  society.  One  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  fight  racism  is 
to  educate  people  about  our  racist 
Canadian  heritage.  Canadians  must  ac- 
knowledge this  country’s  historical 
mistreatment  of  people  of  color  and 
recognize  the  valuable  contributions  that 
people  of  color  have  made  to  Canada. 

Aboriginal 
peoples:  500  years 
of  resistance 

“As  people  of  the  First  Nations  of 
Canada,  we  have  a vision  of  the  sort  of 
country  we  want  to  build  in  collaboration 
with  other  Canadians.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  sort  of  country  we  have  now,  one  in 
which  our  people  have  been  relegated  to 
the  lowest  rung  of  Canadian  society,  suf- 
fer the  worst  conditions  of  life,  the  lowest 
incomes,  the  poorest  education  and 
health,  and  can  envision  only  the  most 
depressing  of  futures  for  our  children.” 
(Georges  Erasmus  quoted  in  Drum  Beat: 
Anger  and  Renewal  in  Indian  Country, 
Summerhill  Press,  Assembly  of  First  Na- 
tions, 1989). 

The  contemporary  status  and  condition 
of  each  people  in  the  Americas  have  been 
moulded  in  the  crucible  of  history  since 
the  invasion  of  Europeans  500  years  ago. 
Indigenous  cultures  were  the  first  people 
in  the  western  hemisphere  to  resist 
racism. 

Entrenched  in  society,  the  maligning 
and  trivialization  of  aboriginal  peoples 
has  become  so  casual,  commonplace  and 
acceptable  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  non-aboriginals  to  see  racism  em- 
bedded in  many  time-honored  elements 
of  Canadian  society. 

Indigenous  cultures  face  a racism  far 
greater  than  even  the  term  systemic  im- 
plies. Misunderstood  and  stereotyped  by 
the  majority  of  Canadians,  aboriginals 
have  maintained  languages,  traditions, 
celebrations,  communities  and  societies 
despite  constant  imposition  of  non- 
aboriginal  cultures. 

Aboriginals  in  Canada  have  been 
defined  as  status  Indians,  non-status  In- 
dians. Metis  and  Inuit.  They  define  them- 
selves in  517  bands  forming  diverse  cul- 
tures and  communities,  stretching  north, 


south,  east  and  west.  They  share  a desire 
to  live  and  work  together  on  Turtle  Island. 

Columbus,  Champlain,  Cartier  and  the 
invaders  that  followed  in  their  paths  im- 
posed European  settler  colonies 
throughout  Canada.  Aboriginal  people 
have  endured  a system  that  massacred  and 
enslaved  their  communities.  This  system 
was  characterized  by  the  arrogance  of 
those  who  came  from  across  the  water, 
their  relentless  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
repeated  betrayal  of  promises  made  to 
aboriginal  people. 

In  1664,  theTwo-Row  WampumTreaty 
was  signed  between  new  settlers  and  First 
Nations.  It  was  an  agreement  that  would 
allow  Europeans  to  stay  among  aboriginal 
peoples  and  use  a certain  amount  of  land, 
while  aboriginal  people  would  continue 
to  exercise  their  own  laws  in  their  own 
lands,  maintaining  their  own  institutions 
and  system  of  government. 

In  the  decades  and  centuries  that  fol- 
lowed, Canada  has  consistently  refused  to 
honor  the  spirit  and  intent  of  these  sacred 
treaties  and  documents  and  has  built  a 
non-native  country  on  the  foundations  of 
control,  manipulation,  marginalization 
and  genocide. 

It  is  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  these 
white  explorers,  missionaries,  whalers, 
hunters,  trappers  and  traders  that  have 
contributed  directly  to  the  erosion  of 
aboriginal  cultures.  This  oppression  is 
perpetrated  in  every  aspect  of  Canadian 
society  today.  The  federal  government 
continues  to  stall  the  process  of  recogniz- 
ing and  dealing  with  claims  to  land  and 
resources,  and  first  ministers  con- 
temptuously brush  off  attempts  to  define 
the  aboriginal  rights  entrenched  in  the 
Constitution. 

Efforts  to  stimulate  economic,  social 
and  educational  change  in  aboriginal 
communities  have  been  stymied  by  a 
bureaucracy  determined  to  hang  on  to 
power.  And  despite  court  rulings,  Canada 
still  refuses  to  implement  fully  the  terms 
of  existing  treaties. 

Aboriginal  peoples  want  self-reliance, 
self-control  and  internal  growth.  They 
want  to  start  a process  of  healing.  They 
will  continue  to  fight  for  self-government. 
Control  and  manipulation  from  outside 
their  communities  have  created  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  residential  schools  and 
an  intolerable  level  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic disorder  in  the  form  of  high  rates 
of  unemployment,  illiteracy,  youth 
suicide,  family  abuse,  alcoholism  and  so- 
cial dissolution. 

By  taking  control  of  their  lands  and  in- 
stitutions, aboriginal  people  will  enable 
themselves  to  contribute  enormously  to 
the  health,  effectiveness  and  decency  of 
Canada,  benefiting  everyone  who  lives  in 
this  country. 

Frustrated  by  the  racist  double  standards 
being  applied  to  aboriginal  people  across 
Canada,  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  — 
the  largest  unified  band  organization  — 
has  moved  towards  direct  action  in  Un- 
gava,  Akwesasne  and  Mi’kmaq  lands,  to 
name  a few.  Although  they  reluctantly 
apply  pressure  to  force  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  meet  and  negotiate  with  them, 
injustices  inflicted  on  the  aboriginal  com- 
munity by  the  rest  of  Canada  continue. 

Non-aboriginal  Canadians  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  accept  that  aboriginal  peoples  are 
entitled  to  inherent  land  and  resource 
rights.  They  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
that  aboriginals  are  not  getting  more 
privileges  than  other  Canadians  when 
they  exercise  certain  fishing  and  hunting 
rights.  These  are  rights  guaranteed  by 
treaties  between  sovereign  nations,  and 
the  terms  are  entitled  to  the  same  obser- 
vance, enforcement  and  respect  as  any 
other  international  law. 

Both  history  and  current  circumstance 
require  that  aboriginal  people  take  pride 
of  place  in  the  movement  to  overcome 
racism  in  Canada.  U of  G must  acknow- 
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ledge  this  priority  and  must  commit  itself 
to  a culturally  appropriate  outreach  to  the 
aboriginal  community  — the  largest  con- 
tingent among  Canada’s  people  of  color. 

Guelph  must  take  initiatives  to  break 
down  the  systemic  barriers  to  postsecond- 
ary education  for  aboriginal  students, 
must  educate  non-aboriginals  to  function 
in  a diverse  Canadian  society  and  must 
strive  to  make  curriculum  inclusive  of  all 
indigenous  cultures. 

Racism 
against  blacks 

Canadians  are  generally  unaware  that 
slavery  is  as  much  a part  of  this  country’s 
history  as  it  is  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  an  effort  to  legally  end  slavery 
in  Upper  Canada,  the  Abolition  Bill  was 
introduced  in  1793  in  the  Upper  Canada 
Assembly.  The  original  bill  failed  to  pass, 
and  a compromise  bill  was  enacted  that 
would  prohibit  further  slavery  and  pro- 
vide for  gradual  emancipation.  (The 
enslavement  of  Africans  of  the  Diaspora 
lasted  in  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 
until  1834.) 

After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  black 
workers  continued  to  face  exploitation. 
“The  legacy  of  slavery  produced  an  in- 
ferior status  for  blacks  long  after  its  legal 
abolition.”  (B.  Singh  Bolaria  and  Peter  S. 
Li,  Racial  Oppression  in  Canada, 
Garamond  Press,  1988.)  Racism  became 
institutionalized,  resulting  in  segregated 
churches  and  schools,  as  well  as  laws  that 
prohibited  full  participation  of  blacks  in 
their  communities.  (Headly  Tulloch, 
Black  Canadians,  N.C.  Press  Ltd.,  1975.) 

Today,  the  lot  of  Canadian  blacks  is  not 
an  enviable  one.  The  Ontario  government 
has  accepted  the  Lewis  report  acknow- 
ledging that  anti-black  racism  is  now  the 
most  vicious  form  of  racism  in  the 
province.  As  Lewis  notes  in  his  report: 

“What  we  are  dealing  with,  at  root  and 
fundamentally,  is  anti-black  racism. 
While  it  is  obviously  true  that  every 
visible-minority  community  experiences 
the  indignities  and  wounds  of  systemic 
discrimination  throughout  southern  On- 
tario, it  is  the  black  community  that  is  the 
focus.  It  is  blacks  who  are  being  shot,  it  is 
black  youth  (who  are)  unemployed  in  ex- 
cessive numbers,  it  is  black  students  who 
are  being  inappropriately  streamed  in 
schools,  it  is  black  kids  who  are  dis- 
proportionately dropping  out,  it  is  hous- 
ing communities  with  large  concentra- 
tions of  black  residents  where  the  sense  of 
vulnerability  and  disadvantage  is  most 
acute,  it  is  black  employees  — profes- 
sional and  non-professional  — on  whom 
the  doors  of  upward  equity  slam  shut.  Just 
as  the  soothing  balm  of  ‘multiculturalism  ’ 
cannot  mask  racism,  so  racism  cannot 
mask  its  primary  target.” 

The  sense  of  urgency  expressed  in  the 
Lewis  report  is  sharpened  by  police  kill- 
ings of  young  black  males  and  by  racist 
assaults  perpetrated  by  skinheads  and 
sundry  white-supremacist  organizations. 
The  media  project  negative  images  of 
young  black  males  as  alienated,  criminal- 
ly inclined,  prone  to  violence  and 
dangerous. 

Throughout  the  greater  Toronto  area, 
the  black  community  (the  largest  one  in 
Canada)  is  suffering  an  influx  of  drugs. 
The  narcotics  are  imported  by  white 
large-scale  international  drug  traffickers. 
Although  the  drugs  are  retailed  to  the 
community  by  petty  black  drug  dealers 
(usually  young),  the  real  profits  from  the 
traffic  flow  into  white  pockets. 

All  age  cohorts  of  the  black  population 
bear  a disproportionate  burden  of  jobless- 
ness traceable  to  racial  discrimination  in 
the  job  market.  Black  youth  in  this 
country  now  face  the  same  hopeless 
prospect  as  theircompatriots  in  the  United 
States  — a lifetime  without  employment. 
Racial  “streaming”  in  schools  has  been 
exposed  for  what  it  is  — a hypocritical 
form  of  school  segregation  that  allows 
white  and  black  pupils  to  enter  “in- 
tegrated” schools  by  the  same  door  but. 


once  inside,  streams  them  into  separate 
classes. 

This  prescription  for  failure  breeds  dis- 
illusion; it  results  in  functional  illiteracy, 
encouraging  teenagers  to  drop  out  of 
school.  Once  on  the  street,  all  too  many, 
abandoned  without  hope,  have  no 
recourse  but  the  parallel  illegal  economy, 
a setup  that  breeds  black-on-black 
violence,  exposing  black  youth  to  racist- 
minded  police  officers  and  a criminal  jus- 
tice system  that  is  itself  under  investiga- 
tion for  bigotry. 

The  negative  stereotypes  of  blacks  in 
Ontario  are  also  prevalent  in  the  current 
cultural  milieu  of  Ontario.  Recently,  an 
insulted  black  community  has  felt  the 
need  to  protest  the  planned  staging  of  the 
musical  Show  Boat  as  the  inaugural 
production  at  the  North  York  Performing 
Arts  Centre.  In  a flagrant  instance  of  racial 
insensitivity,  the  musical  was  scheduled 
in  a performing  arts  facility  constructed 
with  millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds  — 
including  revenue  levied  on  black  tax- 
payers. 

It  has  been  condemned  by  a Jewish  or- 
ganization as  a piece  that  “demeans  black 
culture  and  black  people  and  is  the  cause 
of  great  anguish  among  our  fellow 
citizens  in  the  black  community.” 

The  Edna  Ferber  book  on  which  Show 
Boat  is  based  contemplates  “a  wooly- 
headed  black  with  a rolling  protuberant 
eye,”  links  “niggers  and  dirty  mud-track 
loafers,”  notes  how  red  lights  seem  to  leap 
from  “big  Negro  eyeballs,”  calculates 
how  much  “nigger  blood  makes  you  a 
nigger”  and  evokes  “a  nigger  in  the  wood- 
pile.”  Yet  the  United  Way,  one  of  the  most 
respected  charitable  agencies  in  society, 
deems  it  fitting  to  link  one  of  its  major 
fund-raising  events  with  Show  Boat.  Why 
should  the  black  community  not  regard 
that  action  as  blatant  anti-black  racism? 

Despite  traditional  Canadian  dis- 
claimers, the  situation  for  black  people  in 
Ontario  today  is  not  so  different  from  the 
situation  of  black  people  in  the  United 
States.  It  must  also  be  made  clear  that  as 
long  as  black  people  have  been  in  North 
America,  they,  along  with  aboriginal 
people,  have  been  the  victims  of  racist- 
inspired  physical  violence. 

Racism  against 
Asian-Canadians 

Chinese  Canadians  have  experienced  a 
long  history  of  racial  discrimination  in 
Canada.  An  intense  period  followed  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. When  the  last  spike  was  driven,  the 
government  undertook  a series  of  legal 
measures  designed  to  both  deter  and  profit 
from  Chinese  immigration. 

Chinese  immigrants  first  came  to 
Canada  in  1 858.  From  1 880,  thousands  of 
Chinese  workers  were  brought  over  to 
build  Canada’s  national  railway  and  were 
paid  starvation  wages  for  performing  the 
most  dangerous  tasks.  Right  after  the  last 
spike  was  driven,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment thanked  them  by  imposing  a unique 
and  racist  law,  the  head  tax. 

In  1885,  Parliament  passed  the  Head 
Tax  Law,  which  forced  all  Chinese  im- 
migrants to  pay  a $50  tax.  This  was  in- 
creased to  $ 1 00  in  1 900  and  $500  in  1 903. 
Between  1885  and  1923,  the  Canadian 
government  collected  an  estimated  $23 
million  from  the  81,000  Chinese  im- 
migrants who  came  to  Canada.  (This  sum 
would  be  worth  $1  billion  today.) 

The  head  tax  imposed  a crushing  burden 
on  the  impoverished  new  immigrants.  At 
the  time,  $500  was  the  equivalent  of  two 
years’  wages.  Many  paid  off  the  unwieldy 
debts  incurred  by  the  tax  through  long, 
painful  years  of  hard  labor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment was  paying  many  European  im- 
migrants to  settle  on  land  that  had  been 
seized  from  aboriginal  peoples.  Chinese 
were  the  only  immigrants  ever  forced  to 
pay  a head  tax. 

In  1923,  after  a wave  of  anti-Chinese 
riots  and  legislation  in  Western  Canada, 


the  Chinese  Immigration  (Exclusion)  Act 
was  passed,  effectively  prohibiting  the 
entry  of  all  Chinese  into  Canada.  Until  the 
act  was  repealed  in  1947,  only  about  50 
Chinese  were  permitted  to  enter. 

These  actions  had  a devastating  effect 
on  the  Chinese  population  in  Canada.  The 
Chinese  Immigration  Act  shattered  the 
hope  of  family  reunification  as  wives  and 
children  were  separated  from  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. 

The  suffering  and  injustice  that  these 
harsh  measures  imposed  are  still  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  Chinese  Canadians 
today.  Fewer  than  1 ,000  head-tax  payers 
are  still  alive,  but  widows  and  descend- 
ants also  suffered  from  the  racist  treat- 
ment. In  fact,  during  the  long  years  of 
exclusion,  the  Chinese-Canadian  popula- 
tion actually  declined.  In  the  1920s  and 
’30s,  there  were  12  to  15  times  more  men 
than  women. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Sikhs 
started  to  migrate  to  Canada,  mainly  to 
British  Columbia.  By  1906,  about  1,500 
Sikhs  were  living  and  working  in  the  Van- 
couver area.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  alleged 
that  Indians  were  “unsuited  to  live  in  the 
climatic  conditions  of  British  Columbia 
and  were  a serious  disturbance  to  in- 
dustrial and  economic  conditions.”  (K. 
Singh,  History  of  the  Sikhs,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1963.) 

Visible  because  of  their  turbans  and 
beards,  Sikhs  were  prime  targets.  In  addi- 
tion, this  community  was  considered  to  be 
less  docile,  and  assaults  on  Sikhs  were  a 
daily  routine  in  Vancouver.  At  the  same 
time,  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  had  created  an  anti-Asian  senti- 
ment among  white  Canadians. 

Among  the  most  classic  examples  of 
Canadian  racism  towards  people  of  Asian 
ancestry  are  those  that  have  been 
enshrined  in  the  law.  The  British  proper- 
ties covenant  against  Asians  and  blacks  in 
one  sector  of  Vancouver,  for  example, 
specified  where  they  could  live,  work  and 
travel  and  whom  they  could  employ. 

As  late  as  1913,  there  was  a residential 
section  of  Vancouver  that  stipulated  on 
each  property  deed  that  no  person  of 
Asian  or  African  ancestry  could  stay  on 
the  premises  overnight  except  as  a ser- 
vant. Similar  laws  in  Saskatchewan  went 
so  far  as  to  prevent  white  women  from 
working  for  Asians. 

A law  established  in  1908  prohibited  all 
immigrants  from  entering  Canada  unless 
they  arrived  from  the  country  of  their  birth 
by  a continuous  journey.  The  law  was 
aimed  at  East  Indians  and  Japanese.  There 
were  no  direct  ships  from  either  India  or 
Japan,  effectively  barring  both  groups 
from  Canada. 

Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  later 
pressured  the  Indian  government  to  stop 
the  migration  of  Indians  and  enforced  the 
Emigration  Act  of  1 883  to  further  prevent 
them  from  leaving  India.  Indian  im- 
migrants were  required  to  have  anywhere 
from  $25  to  $200  to  gain  entry  to  Canada. 
Application  of  this  requirement  was 
sometimes  used  retroactively,  preventing 
family  reunification  by  barring  children 
and  spouses  from  immigrating. 

Finally,  there  was  the  selective  denial  of 
voting  rights.  East  Indian-,  Chinese-  and 
Japanese-Canadians  did  not  receive 
voting  privileges  until  1947  and  were 
banned  from  obtaining  citizenship  until 
then. 

The  ‘Paki-bashing’  of  more  recent  years 
has  its  strongest  roots  in  Western  Canada. 
Canada’s  first  race  riots  occurred  in  Van- 
couver in  1907,  when  whites  attacked 
Asian  sectors  of  the  city.  Vancouver  be- 
came infamous  in  1914  when  the 
Komagata  Maru,  a ship  with  about  400 
Sikh  passengers,  arrived  but  was  detained 
in  the  harbor  for  almost  two  months.  Sir 
Richard  McBride,  then  premier  of  B.C., 
said  that  “to  admit  Orientals  in  large  num- 
bers would  mean  in  the  end  the  extinction 
of  the  white  peoples,  and  we  have  always 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  a 
white  man’s  country”  (K.  Singh,  1963). 
Immigration  officials  denied  entry  to  all 


but  22  Sikhs.  The  ship  returned  to  India, 
docking  in  Calcutta  harbor,  where  British 
authorities  opened  fire  on  the  passengers 
as  they  disembarked,  killing  18  and 
wounding  25.  More  than  200  of  the 
remaining  passengers  were  imprisoned. 

A final  but  classic  example  of  Canadian 
racism  is  the  treatment  of  Japanese- 
Canadians  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Canada,  at  war  with  Japan,  Germany  and 
Italy,  forcibly  moved  Japanese-Canadian 
citizens  to  internment  camps,  dispossess- 
ing them  of  their  property  and  personal 
belongings. 

Although  Japanese-Canadians  were  not 
the  only  people  interned  in  Canada  during 
the  war,  they  were  interned  in  far  larger 
numbers  than  any  other  group. 

Racism  on 

university 

campuses 

The  type  of  racism  that  exists  on  univer- 
sity campuses  is  well  reflected  in  Racism 
in  Canada,  a series  of  essays  edited  by 
Ormond  McKague.  On  the  issue  of  racism 
and  public  policy,  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  it  is  impossible  to  quantify  racism  in 
Canada. 

“Point  blank,  no  one  in  this  country 
could  possibly  have  an  accurate,  empiri- 
cally grounded  idea  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary things  that  one  must  know  to  properly 
frame  policy  and  public  discussion.  How 
prevalent  is  racial  discrimination?”  (Nor- 
man Buchignani,  "Some  Comments  on 
the  Elimination  of  Racism  in  Canada,”  in 
Racism  in  Canada,  Fifth  House  Publish- 
ers, 1991.) 

Some  people  suggest  that  the  best  way 
to  describe  the  problem  on  campus  is 
through  the  use  of  statistics.  Stanley 
Barrett,  who  has  done  research  on  racism 
in  Canada,  reflects  on  statistics  and 
racism  by  asking:  “How  widespread  is 
racism  in  Canada?  Because  of  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  phenomenon  and  the 
inherent  problems  of  measurement,  this  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  determine.” 
Another  researcher,  Paul  Phillips,  con- 
curs and  suggests  that  “with  regard  to  the 
topic  of  racism,  there  is  a further  difficul- 
ty. Not  only  is  it  not  possible  that  a dis- 
crepancy exists  between  a person’s  racial 
attitude  and  the  degree  to  which  he  or  she 
acts  out  these  attitudes,  or  between 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  but  racial 
attitudes  themselves  are  frequently  un- 
conscious, unvocalized,  non-deliberate. 
Thus,  they  remain  partly  inaccessible  to 
attitudinal  survey  research.”  (Paul 
Phillips,  No  Power  Greater : A Century  of 
Labor  in  British  Columbia,  B.C.  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  1967.) 

These  comments  would  suggest  that  the 
number  of  reported  incidents  of  alleged 
racism  at  U of  G (30  in  fall  1992,  55  in 
winter  1993)  does  not  give  a full  picture 
of  the  problem.  Rather,  these  incidents  are 
merely  a reflection  of  the  type  of  attitudes 
that  exist  at  the  University  and  that  the 
problems  of  racism  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion are  more  widespread  here  than  these 
numbers  project. 

A number  of  allegations  of  racism  and 
racial  discrimination  have  been  reported, 
but  cannot  be  proved.  The  individuals 
reporting  these  incidents  have  chosen  to 
bring  them  to  the  University’s  attention 
knowing  they  could  not  be  proved. 

Racism  manifests  itself  in  both  overt  and 
covert  ways.  Confidentiality  prevents  the 
discussion  of  individual  cases  of  racism 
reported  at  U of  G.  Examples  of  overt 
racism  against  people  of  color  at  the 
University  include  harassment  of  students 
through  racial  slurs,  publication  of 
materials  in  a student  newspaper  that  per- 
petuate racial  stereotypes,  open  hostility 
directed  at  inter-racial  couples  and  physi- 
cal violence  against  students. 
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The  exclusion  of  viewpoints  other  than 
Eurocentric  ones  from  University  cur- 
ricula is  another  example  of  overt  racism. 

Racism  can  be  classified  according  to 
three  perspectives:  deviant  individual,  so- 
cial forces  and  institutional/structural.  (D. 
Patel,  Dealing  with  Inter-racial  Conflicts: 
Policy  Alternatives,  Institute  for  Research 
on  Public  Policy,  1980.) 

Deviant  individuals  are  likely  to  paint 
white  power  slogans  in  public  or  private 
places  or  attack  individuals  who  are  not 
part  of  mainstream  society.  The  general 
explanation  for  this  type  of  behavior  is 
that  the  individuals  are  inadequately  so- 
cialized. 

The  social  forces  perspective  suggests 
that  when  racist  incidents  become  fre- 
quent, they  can  be  blamed  on  such  events 
as  increased  immigration  and  rising  un- 
employment. This  perspective  is  also  seen 
as  a deviation  and  not  an  inherent  part  of 
the  larger  society. 

The  institutional/structural  perspective 
suggests  that  racism  is  a “structural 
product  of  the  institutional  framework  of 
society  itself. ...  the  sheer  weight  of  the 
institutions  of  society  generates  by  itself, 
quite  independent  of  conscious,  in- 
dividual volition,  a climate  conducive  to 
racism.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  rela- 
tively unmotivated,  non-deliberate  nature 
of  racism.”  (Stanley  Barrett.  “White 
Supremacists  and  Neo-Fascists: 
Laboratories  for  the  Analysis  of  Racism 
in  Wider  Society,”  \n  Racism  in  Canada.) 

Those  who  endorse  the  structural 
perspective  suggest  that  “no  single  ele- 
ment of  the  environment  may  work  to 
produce  racial  tension  on  college  cam- 
puses. It  is  a configuration  of  external 
influences  (historical  and  contemporary  ), 
structural  characteristics  of  institutions 
and  group  relations  and  institutional 
ideologies.”  (Sylvia  Hurtado,  “The  Cam- 
pus Racial  Climate:  Contexts  of  Con- 
flict,” in  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
1992.) 

As  an  institution  of  Canadian  society,  U 
of  G falls  into  the  institutional /structural 
category  of  racism.  During  the  1980s, 
U.S.  college  campuses  continued  to  ex- 
perience subtle  and  intellectualized  forms 
of  racism  such  as: 

■ valuing  minority  individuals  as  tokens 
that  make  our  institutions  look 
egalitarian; 

■ ignoring  or  devaluing  the  contributions 
that  minority  individuals  make  to  the 
central  missions  of  our  institutions; 

■ typecasting  minorities  into  “minority” 


jobs  and  areas  of  expertise; 

■ considering  it  sufficient  to  have  one 
minority  staff  person  per  unit;  and 

■ delegating  responsibility  to  minorities 
for  alerting  the  institution  to  racial  con- 
cerns and  for  resolving  racial  conflict. 
(Source:  Combating  Racism  on  Cam- 
pus, 1990.) 

Although  the  above  describe  the  U.S. 
college  environment  in  the  1980s,  they 
remain  relevant  to  the  current  situation  at 
U of  G.  At  an  institution  such  as  this  one, 
“racial  tension  may  be  highest . . . because 
institutional  commitment  to  diversity  is 
often  ambivalent,  mitigated  by  other  in- 
stitutional action  that  systematically  ex- 
clude^) minorities  and  their  perspec- 
tives.” (Sylvia  Hurtado,  1992) 

For  more  than  100  years,  many  sectors 
of  Canadian  society  have  collected  data 
and  developed  theories  about  racism,  but 
in  terms  of  public  policy  and  discussion, 
there  has  been  no  impact.  “Our  rather 
good  data  on  Canadian  racial  attitudes  is 
of  limited  use  in  delegating  scarce  resour- 
ces to  the  fight  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion." (Norman  Buchignani,  1986) 

Institutions  like  U of  G are  trying  to  look 
for  ways  to  deal  with  racism  and  other 
human  rights  issues.  Dealing  with  racism 
and  racial  discrimination  first,  without 
having  it  subsumed  under  other  elements 
of  human  rights,  may  raise  concerns 
among  some  people  with  links  to  the 
major  power  base  of  the  institution.  These 
individuals  may  be  troubled  about  the 
political  consequences  of  taking  such  ac- 
tions. 

Racism  that,  on  a daily  basis,  oppresses 
and  breaks  people  who  contribute  posi- 
tively to  U of  G and  Canadian  society 
must  be  eliminated.  Task  force  members 
recognize  that  other  forms  of  oppression 
exist  at  the  University  and  have  requested 
that  relevant  groups  of  individuals  be 
brought  together  to  work  on  these  other 
pressing  issues  of  human  rights.  The  in- 
humanity that  members  of  oppressed 
groups  face  is  a common  denominator  and 
should  be  the  bond  that  unites  them  to 
fight  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  oppression. 

This  is  a glimpse  of  the  environment  the 
task  force  must  work  with  to  put  together 
a policy  aimed  at  establishing  a climate  of 
zero  tolerance  of  racism. 

Definitions 

The  following  definitions  are  provided 
for  the  information  of  readers.  Some 
terms  do  not  appear  in  the  paper. 

Anti-racist  training:  An  attempt  to 


bring  about  structural  changes  in  in- 
dividuals who  have  internalized  negative 
attitudes  about  others. 

Anti-Semitism:  “Latent  or  overt  hos- 
tility directed  towards  individual  Jews  or 
the  Jewish  people,  leading  to  social, 
economic,  institutional,  religious,  cultural 
or  political  discrimination.  Anti-Semi- 
tism has  also  been  expressed  through  in- 
dividual acts  of  physical  violence  and 
through  the  organized  destruction  of  en- 
tire communities.”  (Source:  B’Nai  Brith.) 

Discrimination:  An  action  that  has  the 
effect,  intentionally  or  intentionally,  of 
denying  an  individual  or  group  treatment 
or  opportunities  equal  to  those  accorded 
others.  Discrimination  occurs  most  com- 
monly in  employment,  education,  accom- 
modation and  the  provision  of  services, 
goods  and  facilities.  It  may  be  practised 
on  the  basis  of  race,  ancestry,  place  of 
origin,  color,  ethnic  origin,  citizenship, 
creed,  sex,  sexual  orientation,  handicap, 
age,  marital  or  family  status,  receipt  of 
public  assistance  or  record  offences.  Dis- 
crimination  is  usually  based  on 
stereotypes  or  prejudiced  attitudes. 

Diversity:  A set  of  beliefs  concerning 
the  positive  value  attached  to  racial,  cul- 
tural, gender  and  other  lifestyle  differen- 
ces. 

Harassment:  A course  of  vexatious 
comment  or  conduct  that  is  known  or 
ought  reasonably  to  be  known  to  be  un- 
welcome. The  harassment  need  not  be 
objected  to  if  it  can  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed that  such  behavior  would  be  un- 
welcome. In  addition,  the  comment  or 
conduct  need  not  be  persistent  or  frequent 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code.  Harassment  can  be  subtle  or 
overt  and  can  take  such  forms  as  name 
calling,  racial  jokes  or  slurs,  graffiti, 
threats,  discourteous  treatment  and  writ- 
ten or  physical  abuse. 

People  of  color:  “A  term  that  refers  to 
any  people  who  have  other  than  ‘white’ 
European  ancestry.  This  includes 
Africans,  Asians/Pacific  Islanders, 
Latinas/Latinos,  Middle  Eastern  people, 
aboriginal  peoples  and  people  of  “mixed” 
ancestry,  which  may  include  white 
European.”  (Source:  Cultural  Etiquette: 
A Guide  for  the  Well-Intentioned.) 

Prejudice:  A frame  of  mind  that  tends 
to  prejudge  a person  or  a group  in  a nega- 
tive light.  This  negative  judgment  is 
usually  without  adequate  evidence.  These 
negative  attitudes  are  frequently  not 
recognized  as  unsoundly  based  assump- 
tions because  of  the  frequency  with  which 


they  are  repeated.  They  become  common- 
sense  notions  that  are  widely  accepted  and 
are  used  to  justify  acts  of  discrimination. 

Race  relations:  A pattern  of  interaction 
among  different  racial  groups.  Two  key 
components  are  crucial  for  positive  race 
relations  — elimination  of  racial  in- 
tolerance and  removal  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, both  direct  and  systemic. 

Race  relations  training:  An  instruc- 
tional process  through  which  individuals 
acquire  knowledge  and  skills  that  enable 
them  to  develop  and  maintain  patterns  of 
non-racist  behavior  for  themselves  and  to 
take  action  against  individual  and  sys- 
temic racism. 

Racial  discrimination:  Adverse,  aver- 
sive or  exclusionary  treatment  of  an  in- 
dividual or  group  based  on  race  and/or 
color  rather  than  merit.  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  attitudes  and  actions  of 
individuals  and  groups  as  well  as  in  sys- 
temic institutional  practices.  Discrimina- 
tion can  be  direct  (by  a person  acting  on 
his  or  her  own  behalf),  indirect  (carried 
out  through  another  person)  or  by  associa- 
tion (on  the  basis  of  association  with  a 
member  of  a racial  minority).  Once  racial 
discrimination  becomes  constructive  or 
systemic,  it  is  no  longer  racial  discrimina- 
tion but  racism. 

Racism:  "Racism  is  the  power  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  one  race  use  to 
systematically  oppress  those  of  another 
race.  The  bases  through  which  this  op- 
pression takes  place  are  governments, 
corporations,  educational  systems  and 
other  institutions  such  as  the  police,  the 
church  and  the  judicial  system.”  (Adapted 
from  Combating  Racism  on  Campus, 
1990.) 

Stereotype:  A factually  incorrect 
simple  description  of  a person  or  group 
resulting  from  illogical,  rigidly  held 
reasoning  (defining  first  and  observing 
after). 

Systemic  racism:  Restrictions  on  the 
opportunities  of  racial  minorities  that 
result  from  policies  or  practices  that  have 
become  standard  parts  of  employment, 
educational  or  other  systems.  Unneces- 
sary job  standards  that  require  workers  to 
be  of  a certain  height  or  weight,  for  ex- 
ample, might  effectively  screen  out  mem- 
bers of  certain  racial  groups  who  charac- 
teristically could  not  meet  such  criteria. 
This  type  of  discrimination  is  often  subtle 
and  can  be  perpetuated  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  by  those  who  exercise 
power  within  institutions. 


Recommended  aims,  policy  and  complaint  procedures 


Aims 


U of  G must  aim  to  eliminate  racism  and  racial  dis- 
crimination at  the  University  through: 

■ promotion  of  a working,  learning  and  living  environ- 
ment that  is  safe,  free  from  humiliation  and  racial 
discrimination,  and  that  maximizes  and  encourages  the 
development  of  all  persons; 

■ zero  tolerance  of  racism  and  racial  discrimination;  and 

■ affirmative  action  measures  in  employment  and 
education. 

At  the  same  time,  the  University  must  uphold  the 
freedoms  of  inquiry  and  expression  (as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion B.I  of  the  faculty  policy),  while  ensuring  that  the 
exercise  of  these  freedoms  does  not  deny  or  make  dif- 
ficult the  exercise  of  similar  freedoms  to  others. 

These  aims  will  be  accomplished  by  the  development 
of  policies,  initiatives  and  programs  directed  at  ensuring: 

■ employment  equity; 

■ educational  equity  (access  to  and  successful  comple- 
tion of  any  program  of  study  offered); 

■ safety  and  security; 

■ curricular  inclusiveness; 

■ culturally  appropriate  campus  services; 

■ education  and  training  in  anti-racism  and  race  relations 
campus  wide;  and 

■ effective  complaint-resolution  procedures. 

To  fulfil  these  aims  and  the  policies,  initiatives  and 
programs  required  to  meet  them,  the  following  commit- 


ments are  vital: 

■ sustained  personal  commitment  of  the  president  of  the 
University; 

■ leadership  from  the  Board  of  Governors  and  Senate  in 
promoting  these  measures; 

■ financial  support;  and 

■ responsibility  and  accountability  of  all  campus  mem- 
bers, particularly  those  in  positions  of  authority,  to 
ensure  an  environment  free  from  racism  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Systemic  review 
of  programs 
and  services 

Under  its  terms  of  reference,  the  task  force  was  asked 
to  "review  programs  and  services  for  evidence  of  sys- 
temic discrimination  and  recommend  measures  to 
eliminate  it.” 

The  task  force  has  been  unable  to  undertake  a thorough 
systemic  review  or  audit  of  programs  and  services.  It  has, 
however,  identified  several  key  areas  that  should  be 
reviewed  to  ensure  that  they  are  free  of  systemic  racism 
and,  if  necessary,  make  recommendations  for  change. 
The  task  force  expects  that  members  of  the  University 


community  will  want  to  comment  on  the  current  situation 
in  these  areas  and  that  they  may  identify  others  during 
the  consultation  phase. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  task  force  members  that  a review  of 
the  current  situation  conducted  by  — or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  — parties  external  to  the  University  will  be  the 
most  effective. 

The  task  force  therefore  recommends  that  U of  G 
invite  appropriate  organizations  to  submit  proposals 
for  conducting  a review  of  the  following:  employment 
equity,  educational  equity,  safety  and  security,  cur- 
ricular and  library  inclusiveness,  campus  services, 
and  community  education  and  training.  The  task 
force  also  recommends  that  such  a review  be  con- 
ducted consistent  with  the  following  objectives  for 
each  of  these  areas. 

Employment  equity 


Objectives 

■ To  ensure  that  recruitment,  hiring,  appointments, 
tenure  and  promotion  at  all  levels  and  across  all  oc- 
cupations reflect  proportionally  the  racial  diversity  of 
Ontario’s  population. 

■ To  develop  and  implement  policies  and  practices  that 
will  make  U of  G more  inviting,  hospitable  and  acces- 
sible to  people  of  color. 
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Educational  equity 

Objectives 

■ To  ensure  that  recruitment  and  admission  of  Canadian 
students  in  all  programs  reflect  proportionally  the  ra- 
cial diversity  of  Ontario’s  population. 

■ To  retain  and  support  students  of  color  to  ensure  their 
successful  attainment  of  educational  goals. 

■ To  develop  and  implement  policies  and  practices  that 
will  improve  the  learning  and  living  environment  for 
people  of  color. 

Safety  and  security 

Objectives 

■ To  ensure  protection  against  racially  based  violence 
and  abuse  (physical,  psychological,  verbal  and  emo- 
tional). 

■ To  ensure  that  campus  security  personnel  respond 
appropriately  to  racially  based  violence  and  abuse. 

■ To  ensure  that  all  student-support  and  follow-up  ser- 
vices respond  appropriately  to  racially  based  violence 
and  abuse. 

Curricular  and 
library  inclusiveness 

Objectives 

■ To  ensure  that  the  curriculum,  all  course  materials  and 
library  holdings  are  inclusive  of  all  the  racially  diverse 
groups  that  make  up  Canadian  society,  so  that  U of  G 
graduates  have  a better  appreciation  of  the  perspec- 
tives, creative  work  and  scholarship  of  people  of  color 
in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

■ To  ensure  that  the  library  collection  supports  the  aims 
of  anti-racism  and  racial  diversity  through  materials 
that  incorporate  a racially  diverse  perspective. 

Campus  services 

(Student  Housing  Services,  Department  of  Athletics, 
Hospitality  and  Retail  Services,  Registrar’s  Office  — 
including  Liaison,  Admissions,  program  counsellors  and 
academic  review  subcommittees — Counselling  and  Stu- 
dent Resource  Centre,  Student  Health  Services,  Campus 
Ministry,  student  governments  and  clubs,  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services,  sexual  harassment  advisers  and  the  human 
rights  office.) 

Objective 

■ To  ensure  that  all  campus  services  are  provided  in  an 
atmosphere  free  of  racism  and  racial  discrimination 
through: 

■ promotion  of  a working,  learning  and  living  en- 
vironment that  is  safe,  free  from  humiliation  and 
racial  discrimination,  and  that  maximizes  and  en- 
courages the  development  of  all  persons; 

■ zero  tolerance  of  racism  and  racial  discrimination; 
and 

■ affirmative  action  measures  in  employment  and 
education. 

Education/training 
in  anti-racism  and 
race  relations 

Objectives 

■ To  ensure  that  members  of  the  University  administra- 
tion, including  the  president,  vice-presidents,  deans, 
directors  and  chairs,  participate  in  anti-racism  and  race 
relations  training. 

■ To  ensure  that  all  other  University  employees  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  anti-racism  and  race  relations 
training. 

■ To  ensure  that  an  advisory  committee  is  established  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  anti-racism  and  race 
relations  adviser  and  those  responsible  for  providing 
anti-racism  and  race  relations  education. 


Policy  and  complaint 
procedure 

Objective 

■ To  ensure  that  there  is  an  effective  policy  and  proce- 
dure to  address  the  problem  of  racism  and  racial  dis- 
crimination at  U of  G (see  below). 

The  president  should  submit  a proposed  policy  and 
complaint  procedure  on  racism  and  racial  dis- 
crimination to  the  Board  of  Governors  for  its  review 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  following  receipt  of  this 
report. 

Policy  and 
complaint 
procedure 

Racism  and  racial 

discrimination 

policy  & procedure 

Statement  of 
responsibility 

The  University  of  Guelph  acknowledges  the  enrich- 
ment brought  to  all  aspects  of  campus  life  by  the  diversity 
of  its  community  members. 

The  University  further  recognizes  its  moral  and  legal 
obligation  to  create  a work  environment  for  all 
employees — and  a learning  environment  for  all  students 
— that  affords  equal  opportunity  to  each  individual  and 
that  supports,  nurtures  and  rewards  career  and  education- 
al progress  on  the  basis  of  such  relevant  factors  as  work 
performance  and  academic  achievement. 

Racism  is  the  power  individuals  and  groups  of  one  race 
use  to  systematically  oppress  those  of  another  race.  The 
bases  through  which  this  oppression  takes  place  are 
governments,  corporations,  educational  systems  and 
other  institutions  such  as  the  police,  the  church  and  the 
judicial  system. 

In  Canadian  society,  racism  infringes  on  the  human 
rights  of  people  of  color.  As  one  of  society’s  public 
institutions,  reflective  of  the  customs  and  mores  of  the 
wider  society,  U of  G recognizes  that  racism  is  found  on 
this  campus  and  that  people  of  color  are  its  victims. 
Lacking  the  power  to  determine  economic,  police, 
educational,  media  or  administrative  policy,  or  any  other 
key  social  and  cultural  lines  of  conduct  that  guide 
Canada,  people  of  color  cannot  function  as  racists  in  our 
society. 

Racial  discrimination  is  adverse  treatment  of  an  in- 
dividual or  group  based  on  race  and/or  color  rather  than 
merit.  Discrimination  can  be  direct  (by  a person  acting 
on  his  or  her  own  behalf),  indirect  (carried  out  by  another 
person)  or  by  association  (on  the  basis  of  association  with 
a member  or  a racial  minority). 

Without  equivocation,  the  University  of  Guelph  con- 
demns all  forms  of  racism  and  racial  discrimination  as 
morally  wrong,  dishonorable,  destructive  of  human 
rights  and  ethically  debilitating. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  members  of  our  University 
community,  particulary  those  in  authority,  to  foster  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  respect  for  the  human  rights  of 
each  individual,  and  to  provide  equal  treatment  in  the 
areas  of  employment,  education,  services,  goods  and 
facilities,  accommodation,  contracts  and  membership  in 
associations  and  unions,  without  regard  to  race  and/or 
color.  (This  does  not  preclude  any  program  or  activity 
that  has  as  its  object  amelioration  of  conditions  of  in- 
dividuals or  groups  who  are  disadvantaged  because  of 
race  and/or  color.) 

This  policy  is  designed  to  help  members  of  our  com- 
munity become  aware  of  behavior  based  on  race  and/or 
color  that  may  offend,  intimidate  or  unfairly  disad- 
vantage people  of  color  and  individuals  of  the  white 
majority.  It  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  University  to  know  and  abide  by  U ofG’s 
policy  on  racism  and  racial  discrimination. 

The  University  will  assist  its  staff,  faculty  and  students 
by  undertaking,  in  consultation  with  its  various  con- 
stituencies, a co-operative  educational  program  designed 
to  increase  awareness  of  racial  issues. 


Those  wishing  further  clarification  on  any  aspect  of  the 
policy  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  anti-racism  and  race 
relations  adviser(s). 

Definition 

For  the  purposes  of  this  policy,  racism  and  racial  dis- 
crimination are  deemed  to  include: 

■ refusal  to  provide  goods,  services  or  facilities  on  the 
basis  of  race  and/or  color, 

■ failure  to  provide  equal  access  to  premises,  goods, 
services,  facilities  or  accommodation  on  the  basis  of 
race  and/or  color; 

■ refusal  to  work  with  or  teach  a person  on  the  basis  of 
race  and/or  color, 

■ student  recruitment  and  admission  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  create  barriers  for  persons  of  color, 

■ staff  recruitment  and  hiring  policies  and  practices  that 
create  barriers  for  persons  of  color, 

■ curricular  assumptions  that  are  exclusively 
Eurocentric; 

■ unwelcome  remarks,  jokes,  slurs,  innuendoes  or  taunt- 
ing about  a person  or  group’s  race  and/or  color. 

■ displaying  in  University  areas  pictures,  graffiti  or  other 
materials  that  denigrate  or  demean  on  the  basis  of  race 
and/or  color. 

■ threatening  conduct  or  comments  made  on  the  basis  of 
race  and/or  color  of  a person  or  group; 

■ verbal  or  physical  assault  on  the  basis  of  race  and/or 
color  of  a person  or  group; 

■ refusal  to  work  or  converse  with  an  employee  or 
student  because  of  race  and/or  color,  and 

■ denigrating  behavior  (verbal  or  non-verbal)  on  the 
basis  of  race  and/or  color  that  creates  an  intimidating, 
hostile  or  threatening  environment  for  work,  study  or 
university  life. 

Relation  to 
other  policies 

The  University’s  personnel  policies  and  agreements 
with  its  faculty  and  staff  provide  for  a range  of  discipli- 
nary measures  for  breach  of  ethical  behavior,  ranging 
from  a letter  of  reprimand  to  suspension  or  dismissal. 
Students  found  guilty  of  racism  or  racial  discrimination 
are  subject  to  penalties  described  under  the  University’s 
judicial  system. 

This  policy  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  provisions  of 
any  existing  collective  agreements  between  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  employee  groups.  Where  a complaint  of 
racial  harassment  or  discrimination  is  made  against  a 
University  employee  or  student,  the  procedure  outlined 
in  this  document  will  be  followed  before  disciplinary 
action  is  taken  pursuant  to  the  relevant  University  policy 
or  agreement. 

No  part  of  this  policy  is  intended  to  restrict  academic 
freedom  as  defined  in  Section  B.I.,  1.02,  of  the  faculty 
policy:  “Because  a University’s  essential  concerns  are 
intellectual,  academic  freedom  involves  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment of  faculty  members  or  admission  of  students, 
regardless  of  race,  sex,  religion  or  politics.  It  involves  the 
right  to  teach,  investigate  and  speculate  without  refer- 
ence to  prescribed  doctrine.  It  involves  the  right  to 
criticize  the  University.” 

Anti-racism  and 
race  relations  adviser 

The  president  will  appoint  at  least  one  anti-racism  and 
race  relations  adviser,  who  will  deal  with  specific  com- 
plaints of  racism  and  racial  discrimination  and  will  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  anti-racism  and  race  rela- 
tions programs  are  in  place  for  informing  and  educating 
the  University  community. 

In  addition,  the  adviser  will  assist  the  University  in 
reviewing  its  employment,  academic  and  service- 
delivery  systems  to  ensure  that  they  are  free  of  direct, 
indirect  and  constructive  (systemic)  discrimination. 

Advisory  committee 
on  anti-racism 

The  president  will  appoint  an  advisory  committee  on 
anti-racism  and  race  relations  consisting  of  1 1 members, 
so  as  to  be  broadly  representative  of  student  and  employ- 
ee groups  at  U of  G.  The  anti-racism  and  race  relations 
adviser(s)  will  be  excluded  from  the  committee.  There 
shall  be  at  least  six  people  of  color  on  the  committee.  The 
term  of  office  on  the  committee  is  three  years,  with  about 
one-third  of  the  membership  retiring  annually.  The  com- 
mittee will  report  to  the  president. 
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Policy  review 

This  policy  will  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
advisory  committee,  which  welcomes  comments  on  the 
policy,  its  interpretation  or  implementation.  Following 
consultation  with  those  campus  groups  affected,  the 
committee  will  propose  changes  in  the  policy  to  the 
president  to  be  recommended  for  approval  by  the  Board 
of  Governors. 


Complaint 

procedures 

Step  1:  Informal 
consultation 

Any  member  of  the  University  community  can  initiate 
a complaint  of  racism  or  racial  discrimination  through  the 
anti-racism  and  race  relations  adviser.  Complaints  can  be 
discussed  informally  with  the  adviser,  and  no  further 
action  will  be  taken  if  the  complainant  does  not  wish  to 
proceed  beyond  informal  consultation. 

No  written  record  of  the  names  of  the  parties  nor  the 
particulars  of  the  complaint  will  be  retained,  and  only 
statistical  information  will  be  recorded. 

The  University  may,  however,  take  action  within  the 
context  of  its  existing  policies  and  procedures  that  it 
deems  appropriate  on  the  basis  of  information  received, 
to  protect  all  members  of  the  University  community. 
Discrimination  and  harassment  on  the  grounds  of  sex  and 
sexual  orientation  are  prohibited  by  the  University’s 
sexual  and  gender  harassment  policy  and  procedure. 

Step  2:  Complaint  in 
writing  and  facilitation 

1.  If  an  individual  wishes  to  proceed  to  Step  2 of  the 
complaint  procedure,  a written  complaint  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  anti-racism  and  race  relations  adviser, 
giving  the  date,  time  and  place  of  the  incident(s)  and  the 
names  of  individuals  involved.  (Confidentiality  is  re- 
quired to  protect  individuals.  Confidentiality  must  be 
distinguished  from  anonymity.  An  individual  accused  of 
an  offence  should  be  informed  of  the  allegations;  this 
information  may  require  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  the 
complainant.  The  complainant  who  wishes  mediation  or 
formal  investigation  must  be  prepared  to  be  identified.) 

2.  Normally,  a written  complaint  must  be  filed  within 
12  months  of  the  incident  complained  of  (or  within  12 
months  of  the  most  recent  incident  when  the  complaint 
involves  a series  of  related  incidents).  At  the  request  of 
the  complainant,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Anti- 
Racism  and  Race  Relations  can  waive  this  deadline  if,  in 
its  opinion,  the  circumstances  warrant.  Nothing  in  this 
policy  is  intended  to  preclude  any  person  from  following 
an  alternative  complaint  procedure  under  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  or  the  Criminal  Code.  Complainants 
should  be  aware  that  if  they  wish  to  file  a complaint  with 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission,  they  must  do  so 
within  six  months  of  the  most  recent  incident  of  alleged 
discrimination/harassment. 

3.  The  adviser  will  immediately  forward  a copy  of  the 
complaint  to  the  respondent  and  request  a response 
within  1 4 calendar  days.  The  adviser  will  work  with  both 
parties  to  find  a resolution  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

4.  If  a response  is  not  received  from  the  respondent 
within  1 4 calendar  days,  the  complainant  may  proceed  to 
either  Step  3 or  Step  4 of  the  complaint  procedure. 


5.  The  adviser  cannol  appear  as  a witness  in  any  future 
proceedings. 

Step  3:  Formal  mediation 

1.  The  process  of  mediation  can  be  requested  by  either 
party,  but  will  proceed  only  with  the  consent  of  both 
complainant  and  respondent.  If  the  complainant  and/or 
respondent  is  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  mediation 
process,  either  party  may  request  a formal  investigation. 

2.  In  consultation  with  the  complainant  and  respondent, 
the  adviser  will  select  a mediator  or  mediators  from  a 
roster  of  people  with  appropriate  training  in  mediation 
procedures  and  anti-discrimination  issues. 

3.  The  roster  of  people  willing  and  qualified  to  mediate 
will  be  established  in  a two-step  procedure.  First,  a call 
for  volunteers  will  be  sent  out  to  the  campus  and  Guelph 
communities.  Based  on  this  volunteer  pool,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Anti-Racism  and  Race  Relations  will 
select  an  appropriate  number  of  people  for  the  final 
roster.  Training  in  mediation  procedures  and  human 
rights  issues  will  be  provided  by  the  University  as 
needed. 

4.  The  mediation  process  involves  only  the  mediator(s), 
the  complainant  and  the  respondent.  The  role  of  the 
mediator(s)  is  to  facilitate  constructive  problem  defini- 
tion, alternative  generation  and  development  of  an  agree- 
ment that  is  mutually  satisfying  to  both  parties.  The 
mediator(s)  does  not  impose  an  agreement  nor  deal  with 
information  beyond  that  provided  by  the  parties  and  the 
written  complaint.  The  format  of  the  mediation  involves 
joint  meetings  of  the  parties  and  the  mediator(s),  with 
individual  meetings  between  each  party  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  mediator(s). 

All  material  discussed  during  the  mediation  remains 
confidential  between  the  parties  and  the  mediator(s).  The 
mediator  cannot  appear  as  a witness  in  future  proceed- 
ings. 

5.  Steps  2 or  3 may  result  in: 

■ a mutually  acceptable  resolution  signed  by  both  par- 
ties; 

■ withdrawal  of  the  complaint;  or 

■ failure  to  resolve  (either  party  may  then  request  formal 
investigation). 

6.  A request  to  proceed  to  Step  4 — formal  investigation 
— must  be  filed  in  writing  in  the  office  of  the  anti-racism 
and  race  relations  adviser  no  later  than  14  calendar  days 
after  the  failure  of  mediation. 

7.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  written  material  accumu- 
lated in  association  with  the  complaint,  whether  resolved 
or  not,  will  be  retained  in  confidence  in  the  office  of  the 
anti-racism  and  race  relations  adviser  for  a period  of 
seven  years  plus  one  day  and  will  not  be  released  to  any 
person  except  in  accordance  with  existing  University 
policy  on  personal  files  or  where  required  by  law. 


Step  4:  Formal 
investigation 


1 . If  the  matter  is  not  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
complainant  and  respondent  under  steps  2 or  3,  either 
party  may  request  a formal  investigation. 

2.  The  request  must  be  filed  in  writing  in  the  office  of 
the  hearing  officer  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
written  documents  compiled  in  the  case. 

3.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Anti-Racism  and  Race 
Relations  will  appoint  an  investigative  panel  of  four 
persons  plus  a chair  to  conduct  a formal  hearing  and 
investigation.  The  chair  shall  be  a member  of  the  standing 
committee.  The  investigative  panel  shall  be  constituted 
from  a standing  list  composed  of  students,  staff  and 
faculty,  with  a few  candidates  from  the  larger  com- 


munity. The  standing  list  should  be  representative.  To 
become  a member  of  the  standing  list,  individuals  must 
participate  in  workshops/training  on  human  rights  issues. 
The  chair  of  the  investigative  panel  will  not  cast  a vote 
except  to  break  a tie. 

4.  The  complainant  and  respondent  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  review  panel  membership  prior  to  the 
hearing  to  avoid  a situation  of  conflict  of  interest. 

5.  Within  15  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  request  for 
a formal  investigation,  the  panel  shall  establish  a date  for 
the  hearing.  At  least  14  calendar  days  in  advance  of  the 
hearing,  both  parties  will  be  provided  with  a written 
notice  of  hearing,  which  will  include  the  time,  place  and 
purpose  of  the  hearing.  Relevant  documentation  will 
normally  be  made  available  to  each  panel  member  three 
days  before  the  hearing. 

6.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the 
Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act  of  Ontario,  and  the 
balance  of  probabilities  will  be  the  standard  of  proof. 
Either  party  may  be  accompanied  by  a friend,  union  or 
other  representative  or  legal  counsel.  If  a professional  or 
union  representative  is  present,  it  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  any  subsequent  grievance  or  action  taken 
under  the  terms  of  the  relevant  collective  agreement  or 
contract.  Both  parties  have  the  right  to  present  submis- 
sions to  the  investigative  panel  and  to  call,  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

7.  In  the  event  that  one  party  does  not  appear  at  the 
hearing  despite  reasonable  notice,  the  investigative  panel 
may  proceed  with  the  hearing  in  the  absence  of  that 
person,  who  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  further  notice  in 
the  proceedings. 

8.  The  investigative  panel  shall  hear  both  parties  and 
conduct  a thorough  investigation  of  the  charges  in  a 
tactful  and  confidential  manner.  The  panel  has  the  right 
to  call  witnesses.  The  panel  shall  complete  its  delibera- 
tions and  submit  its  written  report  to  all  parties  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  the  first  hearing  or  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter. 

9.  The  panel’s  report  shall  contain  findings  of  fact  and 
reasons  for  either  dismissing  the  complaint  or  upholding 
the  complaint  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  which  case  the  panel 
shall  recommend  disciplinary  and/or  other  action. 
Recommended  disciplinary  action  could  include  a repri- 
mand, a private  or  public  apology,  relief  from  specific 
duties,  suspension,  dismissal  or  expulsion,  and  shall  be 
undertaken  pursuant  to  the  relevant  University  policy  or 
agreement. 

10.  The  panel  shall  forward  its  recommendations  for 
implementation  to  the  vice-president,  academic,  in  the 
case  of  respondents  who  are  faculty  members,  to  the 
vice-president,  administration,  in  the  case  of  respondents 
who  are  staff  members,  to  the  associate  vice-president  for 
student  affairs  in  the  case  of  respondents  who  are  stu- 
dents, to  the  president  in  the  case  of  a vice-president  as 
respondent,  and  to  the  chair  of  Board  of  Governors  in  the 
case  of  the  president  as  respondent.  Where  dismissal  of 
a faculty  member  is  recommended,  the  vice-president, 
academic,  shall  bring  the  recommendation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  president  and  the  faculty  member’s  dean,  who 
may  proceed  in  accordance  with  sections  12.06  ff.  of  the 
faculty  policy  on  dismissal  procedures  and  suspension. 

1 1 . The  appropriate  vice-president  shall  inform  the 
chair  of  the  investigative  panel  about  the  disposition  or 
otherwise  of  the  panel’s  recommendations. 

A list  of  references  and  additional  readings  can  be 

obtained  from  the  Office  of  Employment  and 

Educational  Equity,  Level  4,  University  Centre. 


Members  of  the  Anti-Racism  and 

Race  Relations  Task  Force 

Janet  Kaufman,  chair 
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Tracy  Gooden 
Philip  John 
Tajinder  Kang 
Loraleigh  Keashly 
Kadimma  Mbanefo 
Clarence  Munford 
Avinash  Singh 
Baljit  Singh 
Brian  Sullivan 
Gayle  Valeriote 
Nathalie  Younglai 

Past  members 

Resource  people 
Indira  Ganaselall 
Andrya  Schulte 

Charmaine  Crawford 
Leon  Hall 
Sherman  Maness 
Leanne  Simpson 
Dolores  Smith 
Sherry  Yano 
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Sales  office  gets  new  look 


The  sales  office  for  the  Village  by  the  Arboretum 
has  colorful  new  digs  on  Stone  Road,  thanks  to 
Reid’s  Heritage  Homes,  the  project  developer. 


Under  an  agreement  with  U of  G,  the  developer 
must  bear  all  marketing  costs  of  the  project,  includ- 
ing this  new  purple  building. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Work  continues  on  design  of 
administrative  officer  program 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  a progress 
report  prepared  by  the  steering 
committee  for  the  administrative 
officers’  certificate  program. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  six  in- 
structional design  teams  have  been 
meeting  to  plan  the  University’s 
certificate  program  for  administra- 
tive officers.  The  teams,  made  up 
of  staff  and  faculty  chosen  for  their 
technical  expertise  and  related  ex- 
perience, have  accomplished  a 
great  deal. 

Progress  to  date  includes  the  es- 
tablishment of  learning  and  in- 
structional goals  and  proposed 
content  for  the  program.  Challen- 
ges ahead  include  the  develop- 
ment and  sequencing  of  ap- 
propriate training  activities, 
completion  of  written  session 
plans,  formulation  of  instructional 
materials  such  as  case  studies  and 
creation  of  appropriate  mecha- 
nisms for  evaluating  trainees’ 
learning. 

Completion  of  this  program  will 
be  required  for  employees  seek- 
ing appointment  to  the  ad- 
ministrative officers’  positions 
recommended  in  Phase  3 of  the 
internal  review.  In  response  to 
needs  for  increased  accountability 
and  responsibility  at  the  depart- 
mental level,  the  new  positions 
will  provide  an  independent  level 
of  expertise  and  authority. 

During  the  summer  of  1992,  at 
the  request  of  the  president. 
Human  Resources  formed  a rep- 
resentative steering  committee  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  this  new 
role,  to  formulate  an  appropriate 
position  description  and  to  over- 
see the  development  of  a certifica- 
tion program  for  employees  re- 
quired to  perform  these  jobs. 

By  last  fall,  the  steering  commit- 
tee had  successfully  completed 
the  first  major  phase  of  the  project 
— formulation  of  a job  descrip- 
tion and  summary  of  the  skills  re- 
quired by  the  position.  The  result- 
ing document  was  discussed  by 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Administration,  and 
the  Academic  Council  and  is  now 
available  to  interested  members 
of  the  University  community. 

In  January  1993,  the  steering 
committee,  chaired  by  Jane  Watt, 
assistant  vice-president  for 
human  resources,  began  the  in- 


structional development  phase  of 
the  project.  It  identified  six  units 
of  instruction  for  program 
development  and  established  a 
design  team  for  each  of  these. 

Chairing  the  design  teams  are 
Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology 
(“Introduction  to  University  Ad- 
ministration”); Prof.  Norman 
Gibbins,  Microbiology  (“Aca- 
demic Administration”);  Tracey 
Alberico  of  Human  Resources 
(“Human  Resources  Administra- 
tion”); John  Miles  of  Financial 
and  Administrative  Services 
(“Financial  Administration”); 
Phil  Jones  of  Computing  and 
Communications  Services 
(“Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Technology  in  Information 
Management”);  and  Prof.  Bev 
Kay,  Land  Resource  Science 
(“Performance  Skills”). 

In  preparation  for  their  work, 
design  team  members  were 
provided  with  resource  materials 
and  an  orientation  session  on  how 
adults  leam,  presented  by  Prof. 
Mark  Waldron,  Rural  Extension 
Studies. 

The  teams  also  received 
guidelines  for  instructional 
development  formulated  by  the 
steering  committee.  The  design- 
ers were,  for  example,  invited  to 
adopt  a focused  approach  to 
selecting  program  content;  to  en- 
courage self-directed  learning;  to 
promote  active  learning  through 
practical,  value-adding  assign- 
ments; to  provide  opportunities 
for  shared  learning;  to  focus  on 
the  achievement  of  measurable 
learning  objectives;  to  maintain  a 
modular  approach  to  design  (so 
that  modules  developed  can  be 
shared  with  the  broader  Univer- 
sity community);  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  related  programs  and 
materials  already  developed  by 
others. 

To  ensure  a consistent  approach 
to  the  design  work  and  promote 
effective  communication  among 
the  groups,  staff  development  co- 
ordinator Karen  Kovats  of  Human 
Resources  serves  on  all  six  design 
teams,  as  well  as  the  steering  com- 
mittee. 

To  help  determine  learning 
needs  for  the  program,  a number 
of  design  teams  have  met  with 


Retirees’  Association 
elects  new  president 


representative  focus  groups  of  ad- 
ministrative staff  employed  in 
academic  units. 

While  the  design  teams  are  oc- 
cupied with  their  work,  the  steer- 
ing committee  will  continue  to 
meet  periodically.  A variety  of  is- 
sues related  to  the  project  remain 
to  be  considered.  It  is  hoped  that 
a pilot  edition  of  the  program  will 
be  offered  to  a selected  group  of 
University  employees  this  fall. 

For  more  information  about  the 
project,  call  Prof.  Danny  But/er, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Clini- 
cal Studies,  at  Ext.  4012.  For 
copies  of  the  administrative  of- 
ficer position  description,  call 
Kovats  at  Ext.  6495.  □ 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Lori  Burrows,  Department 
of  Microbiology,  is  Aug.  6 at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  141  of  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  Building. 

The  thesis  is  “Molecular  Char- 
acterization of  RTX  Cytolysin 
Determinants  from  Gram-Nega- 
tive Pathogens  of  Veterinary'  Sig- 
nificance.” The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Reggie  Lo. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


Newly  elected  Retirees’  Associa- 
tion president  Bob  Logan  hopes  to 
reintegrate  his  membership  back 
into  the  University  community. 

Representing  almost  300  retired 
staff  and  faculty,  the  association 
plans  to  open  more  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  University 
and  the  city,  he  says. 

Logan,  who  is  retired  from  the 
library,  has  appointed  past  presi- 
dent Archie  McIntyre  to  deal  with 
media  relations  as  communica- 
tions officer.  In  addition,  retirees 
will  play  an  active  role  in  U of  G’s 
United  Way  campaign  with  repre- 
sentation on  the  campus  steering 
committee. 

A committee  formed  by  the  as- 
sociation earlier  this  year  will 
continue  to  meet  with  University 
representatives  in  the  hopes  of  ad- 
vancing communication  between 
the  University  and  retirees.  Pen- 
sion issues  will  remain  on  the 
association’s  agenda.  Logan,  is 
concerned,  for  example,  about 
recent  comments  by  Board  of 
Governors  chair  Bill  Brock  that 
the  University  might  consider 
using  its  pension  surplus  to  offset 
budgetary  problems. 

“Some  people  who  retired  with 
a relatively  healthy  pension  years 
ago  are  now  in  dire  straits,”  says 
Logan.  “Their  purchasing  power 
is  as  low  as  20  per  cent  of  what  it 


used  to  be." 

Although  pension  issues  will 
continue  to  be  important.  Logan 
expects  discussions  between  the 
Retirees’  Association  and  the 
University  to  extend  far  beyond 
them.  His  main  thrust  will  be  to 
show  that  retirees  are  an  impor- 
tant resource  that  can  bring 
knowledge  and  experience  to 
University  committees,  boards 
and  commissions. 

“We  don’t  want  them  dis- 
carded," he  says.  “They  can  be 
productive  and  useful.”  □ 


Library  hours 

The  library  will  operate  with  a 
reduced  schedule  and  limited 
services  between  the  spring  and 
fall  semesters. 

From  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  6,  both 
the  main  library  and  the  veteri- 
nary science  library  will  be 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday.  On 
weekends  and  holidays,  the 
main  library  will  be  open  from 
noon  to  5 p.m.  and  the  veteri- 
nary science  library  will  be 
closed. 

Library  services  are  limited 
during  this  period.  For  refer- 
ence service  hours,  call  Ext. 
3617.  □ 


Tucker- Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Paris  & Service 

□ Golf,  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabriolet, 
Corrado,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service  available 
Serving  Guelph  and  the  Community  since  1963 

^ Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  St.  W„  Guelph  ♦ 824-9150  ♦ FAX:  824-7746 


Larry  Smith 


Guelph 

763-8411 


smith 


SECURITY 


Your  Partner  in  Protection 

• Home  and  Business  Alarm  Systems 

• Kodak  Photo  Identification  Systems 

• 3M  Window  Rims 

• Card  Access  Control  Systems 
» Video  Surveillance  Equipment 


YOU 


Guelph  & Wellington  Credit  Union  is  a 
financial  institution  with  a community 
focus.  We  are  locally  based  and 
locally  owned  by  our  members.  We 
exist  primarily  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  these  members.  Funds  on 
deposit  are  used  to  lend  to  others  in 
you r community.  And  because  G&W 
is  democratically  run,  your  member- 
ship entitles  you  to  a say  in  credit 
union  policy. 


AT  G&W,  WE  FOCUS  ON  YOUR  SATISFACTION 
BY  OFFERING: 

• friendly,  responsive  service 

• a full  range  of  financial  services,  including  automated  and 
personal  banking 

• competitive  rates  on  loans  and  deposits 

fyjl  lid  You’ll  discover  that  at  G&W,  we’re  focusing  on  you! 
2 Retail  Branch  Locations  in  Guelph 
Corner  of  Speedvale  Stone  Square,  across 

West  at  Dawson  Road  from  Stone  Road  Mall 

Central  Telephone:  519-822-1072 

For  Added  Convenience,  There  are  5 G&W  Automated 
Banking  Machine  Locations: 

• Speedvale  W.  at  Dawson  • Munidpal  at  Edinburgh 
• 130  Macdonell  St.  (Priory  Square)  • Stone  Square 
• Scottsdale  at  Cole  (drive-thru) 

Drop  in  & help  us  celebrate  on  Saturday,  August  7 at 
our  new  Stone  Square  Shopping  Center  location. 

Guelph  & Wellington 
Credit  ^ Union 

Speedvale  ac  Dawson  ♦ 822-1072  ♦ Macdonell  St.  (Co-operators)  Bldg. 
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Community 


Watch  for  the  opening  of 
our  new  location  at  Stone 
Square  Shopping  Center, 
Saturday,  A ugust  7. 


JOIN  US! 

HESZ 


822-1072 

Guelph  &.  Wellington 
Credit  Union 


Classifieds 


For  sale 

Zenith  Z-181  laptop  computer,  two  3 
1 /2-inch  drives,  excellent  condition, 
Ext.  4460  or  824-7247. 

Registered  TB  mare.  15.2h,  13  years, 
requires  experienced  rider,  was  on 
Trillium  Circuit,  763-5524, 

Wooden  desk,  121  by  40  centimetres, 
good  condition,  Yvonne.  823-0467. 

Queen-sized  bed,  mattress  and  box 
spring  in  good  condition,  Phil.  Ext. 
8311  or  823-9949. 

Nine-  x 12-foot  rust  rug,  excellent  con- 
dition, Ext.  8573. 

Mirror  sailing  dinghy,  reasonable,  823- 
5013  evenings. 

Apartment-sized  dryer,  excellent  con- 
dition, Ext.  4908  or  821-6015,  leave 
message. 

Four-bedroom  townhouse,  two  baths, 
hardwood  floors,  beautifully 
decorated,  reasonable.  Chris  or 
Nadine,  837-3276,  leave  message. 

1989  SI  package  Sea  Doo,  two-piece 
wetsuit  and  life  jacket,  1-753-9506. 

Queen-sized  Sears-O-Pedic  mattress 
and  box  spring;  14-inch  color 
television,  824-5453. 

Kenwood  stereo,  150  watts,  CD,  tape, 
tuner;  grey  plush  sectional  sofa, 
Suzanna,  837-2802. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  condo,  12- 
unit  building,  south  end,  new  carpet, 
tile  tlooring,  Greg,  821-5560. 

1 981  Cutlass  Supreme  Oldsmobile,  as 
is,  Barb,  822-5509. 


For  rent 


Wanted 


Bachelor  apartment  close  to  campus 
and  downtown,  parking,  share  pool, 
available  immediately, Ext.  4018  or 
836-6862. 

Three-bedroom  apartment  on  main 
floor  of  bungalow,  Brant/Eramosa 
area,  appliances,  shared  driveway, 
available  immediately,  no  pets,  $750  a 
month  plus  utilities,  824-9676. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  on  main  floor 
of  bungalow,  10  minutes  to  campus, 
close  to  schools  and  parks,  $795  a 
month  inclusive,  763-4259  after  5 p.m. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  bungalow, 
parking,  laundry,  on  bus  route,  quiet 
neighborhood,  available  September  to 
April,  $800  a month  plus  utilities,  refer- 
ences, 763-5927. 

Semi-furnished  three-bedroom 
townhouse,  2 1/2  baths,  den,  garage, 
deck,  patio,  close  to  schools  and 
University,  appliances,  central  air, 
available  Aug.  20,  $1,250  a month  in- 
clusive, single  family  only,  references, 
Ext.  8550,  Ext.  8552  or  836-2714,  until 
July  30  and  after  Aug.  9. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow,  Acton 
Lakeview  area,  finished  rec  room,  air 
conditioning,  high-efficiency  furnace, 
available  Oct.  1,  $950  a month  plus 
utilities,  Terry,  416-792-8761. 

Room  in  co-op  grad  house,  two  miles 
from  campus,  laundry,  gas  barbecue, 
non-smokers,  $300  a month  inclusive, 
763-6674,  leave  message. 

Two  bedrooms  in  a shared  home,  one- 
year  tease,  Kortright  Road,  laundry, 
parking,  non-smoker,  $275  a month 
plus  utilities,  Michelle,  821-3629. 


We're  not  just  tables  S chairs! 

• Finished  & Unfinished  rLr"_ 

• Pine  & Oak  ^ 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barslools/Kilchen  Stools 

• Armoires,  Bookcases 

• Residential  & Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  8,  CHAIR  INC. 

660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 

^ Tues.-Wed.  10-6 

837-0483  2TFn-  IS 
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Wanted 


Nanny  to  care  for  three  children  full 
time  and  one  child  part  time  in  our 
home,  beginning  Sept.  7,  housekeep- 
ing optional,  763-3021  or  837-3424. 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

763-6436 

LAMBDEN-GAZZOLA 

Mortgages  & Investments  ln< 


Student  Communications  Assistant 

University  Communications  is  seeking  a student  to 
communicate  news  for  and  about  students  to  the 
University  community. 

Specific  duties  include  covering  the  student  beat  for 
"At  Guelph,"  compiling  the  weekly  Student  Speak 
column,  writing  copy  for  other  publications  as 
required,  liaisoning  with  the  student  press  and  radio, 
student  governing  bodies  and  the  office  of  Student 
Affairs,  and  other  associated  duties  as  required. 

The  incumbent  must  be  a student  at  U of  G registered 
in  the  Ontario  Work  Study  Program  who  is  prepared  to 
work  at  least  20  hours  per  week.  The  incumbent  must 
have  well  developed  writing  skills,  demonstrated  word 
processing  ability,  a thorough  knowledge  of  student 
government  and  student  issues,  an  understanding  of 
University  governance,  and  the  ability  to  work  with  a 
team  of  writers,  photographers  and  editors  on  tight 
deadlines.  Photography  would  be  an  asset. 

Send  resumes  and  samples  of  writing  to;  Sandra 
Webster,  manager  of  Internal  Communications  and 
Publications,  University  Communications,  Level  4, 
University  Centre,  by  August  30. 


Roommate  for  country  home,  10- 
minute  drive  to  campus,  must  like  pets, 
non-smokers,  male  or  female,  Lucy  or 
Becky,  822-9907. 

Two-  or  three-bedroom  house  or 
apartment,  reasonable,  in  Guelph 
area,  dog  must  be  allowed,  763-7984, 
leave  message. 

Clean  source  of  shredded  paper 
without  carbon  for  rodent  nesting 
material,  will  pick  up,  Ext.  4309. 

Person  to  help  in  selling  exotic  paint- 
ings and  crafts,  will  pay,  Ext.  3696  or 
823-9782. 

Two  under-counter  wood  or  steel  file 
cabinets  with  top  drawer,  Shirley  or 
Dave,  Ext.  8751 . 

Pontoon  boat,  658-9938  after  6 p.m. 


Human 

Resources 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  July  23,  the  following  oppor- 
tunities were  available: 

Sexual  and  Gender  Harassment 
Adviser,  Office  of  the  President, 
part  time  or  part-time  secondment, 
about  1.5  days  a week  for  two 
years.  Salary  or  secondment  will 
be  arranged  with  the  successful 
candidate. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Advertising  Co-ordinator, 
University  Communications. 
Salary  range:  $27,994  minimum; 
$32,893  normal  hiring  limit; 
$34,992  midpoint. 

Child-Care  Teachers,  infant, 
toddler  and  preschool  programs,  U 
of  G Child-Care  Centre,  five  posi- 
tions. Salary  range:  $25,937  mini- 
mum; $30,476  normal  hiring  limit; 
$32,421  midpoint. 

Operations  Manager,  Micro- 
probe,  Department  of  Physics. 
Salary  range:  $19.49  minimum; 
$24.37  job  rate  (level  5);  $29.25 
maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  visit  Human 
Resources  Client  Services  on  Level 
5 of  the  University  Centre  or  call 
836-4900. 


Notices 


Graduate  seminars 

The  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences’  graduate  seminar 
series  continues  July  30  with 
Marianne  Vanden  Heuvel  dis- 
cussing “Characterization  of 
Granulated  Metrial  Gland 
Hybridoma  Cells"  and  July  6 
with  Janice  Greenwood  giving  a 
“Demonstration  of  Immune 
Function  of  Bovine  Cells 
Engrafted  into  Mice  of  the 
Genotype  SCID/SCID.”  The 
seminars  begin  at  noon  in  Room 
1642  of  the  OVC  main  building. 

Air  traffic  study 

Volunteers  are  needed  for  a 
Department  of  Psychology 
study  that  simulates  the  work  of 
an  air  traffic  controller.  Sessions 
will  last  four  hours,  and  volun- 
teers will  be  paid  $25.  For  more 
details  of  the  study,  call  Prof. 
Mike  Matthews  at  Ext.  6236.  To 
volunteer,  call  Deborah  Ptak  at 
Ext.  8344. 

At  the  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  Gosling 
Wildlife  Gardens  tours  continue 
Sundays  until  Sept.  19.  The 
tours  leave  at  2 p.m.  from  the 
nature  centre.  Admission  is  free. 
On  Sept.  15,  botanists  Allan 
Anderson  and  Steven  Aboud 
will  lead  a workshop  on  Ontario 
ferns.  It  begins  at  6 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre.  Cost  is  $12.  Call 
Ext  21 13  by  Sept.  10  to  register. 

Development  awards 

Application  deadline  for  the 
Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency’s  Awards  for 
Canadians  is  Sept.  8.  For  details, 
visit  International  Education 
Services  (IES)  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  IES  also  has 
information  about  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Peace 
Through  Tourism’s  second 
global  conference,  scheduled 
for  SepL  1 2 to  1 6 in  Montreal. 

Israeli  housing 

Ghazi  Falah  of  the  Galilee 
Centre  for  Social  Research,  a 
visiting  summer  faculty  in  the 
College  of  Social  Science,  will 
give  a talk  on  “Perceptual  Pat- 
terns of  Housing  Conditions 


Among  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
Mixed  Cities  in  Israel"  Aug.  5 at 
1:10  p.m.  in  Room  132  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building. 

Nominees  sought 

The  Faculty  Club  seeks  nomina- 
tions for  four  board  members  to 
stand  for  three-year  terms  and 
one  member  for  a one-year  term. 
Nomination  forms  are  available 
from  the  nominating  committee 
and  the  club  office. 

Herbicides  course 

The  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  will  offer  the  second 
annual  Advanced  Forest  Her- 
bicides Course  Sept.  27  to  Oct 
8.  This  year’s  course  is  aimed  at 
reducing  herbicide  dependence. 
For  more  information,  call  the 
office  at  767-1 1 14. 

Agri-food  program 

The  George  Morris  Centre  will 
offer  the  second  session  of  the 
Canadian  Agri-Food  Executive 
Development  Program  Sept.  1 5 
to  1 8 in  London.  This  session 
will  cover  market  focus.  For 
more  information,  call  Kathryn 
Cooper  or  Keith  Duhaime  at 
767-5004. 

NGO  workshops 

The  Camrose  International  In- 
stitute in  Alberta  will  host 
development  training  work- 
shops for  members  of  non- 
governmental organizations 
Sept.  12  and  13.  Registration 
deadline  is  Aug.  27.  For  details, 
visit  International  Education 
Services  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  or  call  403- 
672-8780. 

Washrooms  closed 

During  August,  a number  of 
campus  washrooms  will  be 
closed  for  renovations  to  pro- 
vide handicapped  accessibility. 
Washrooms  will  be  closed  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Richards 
Building,  the  first  floor  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building  and  in  rooms  166  and 
266  of  the  Axelrod  Building, 
rooms  132 A and  133F  of  the 
Athletics  Centre  and  Room  225 
of  the  MacNaughton  Building. 


□ 


T.G.  Colley  & Sons  Limited 

Insurance  Brokers  Since  1934 

♦ Auto  ♦ Home 
♦ Business  ♦ Life 

Let  us  serve  you  from  our  new  location  at: 

34  Harvard  Road 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4V8 
(519)  824-4040  Fax:  763-6839 

New  Extended  Hours: 

Mon.,  Tucs.,  Wed.  & Friday 8:30  a.m.-5:30  p.m. 

Thursday 8:30  a.m.-8:00  p.m 

Saturday 9:00  a.m.-l  :00  p.m. 
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A tuneful  tuba 


National  Youth  Orchestra  tuba  player  Sasha  Johnson  and  other 
members  of  the  orchestra  gave  a concert  at  the  Farmers’  Market 
July  17.  The  orchestra  wraps  up  its  summer  training  program  on 
campus  with  a final  concert  July  30  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $8  general,  $6  for  students  and  seniors. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Around  town 


Benefit  auction 

The  Guelph  Humane  Society 
needs  donations  of  suitable  goods 
for  a benefit  auction  sale  Oct.  17. 
Donated  goods  are  tax  deductible. 
For  information,  call  836-5334. 

Sounds  of  summer 

The  Guelph  Concert  Band  will 
present  three  concerts  in  the  River- 
side Park  Bandshell  in  August. 
The  Aug.  8 show  offers  a ‘Touch 
of  Class,”  the  Aug.  1 5 concert  fea- 
tures tunes  from  movies  and  stage 
and  the  Aug.  22  show  presents  the 
best  numbers  from  previous  con- 
certs. Special  guests  at  the  final 
concert  are  the  barbershop  chorus 
the  Royal  City  Ambassadors. 

Old-fashioned  fun 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum 
in  Milton  celebrates  summer  with 
a country  quilt  fest  Aug.  6 to  15 
and  a com  festival  Aug.  22. 

Bound  for  Fergus 

The  Broadway  thriller  Deathtrap 
continues  its  run  at  the  Theatre  in 
the  Grand  in  Fergus  until  Aug.  7. 
The  theatre’s  final  production  of 
the  summer,  the  British  farce 
There  Goes  the  Bride  by  Ray 
Cooney  and  John  Chapman,  opens 
Aug.  1 1 and  runs  to  Aug.  28.  For 
ticket  information,  call  787-1981. 
Alumni-in-Action  has  specially 
priced  tickets  available  for  the 


Cycling  Club  summer  schedule 


The  Cycling  Club  leads  three 
rides  each  week  throughout  the 
Guelph  area.  Regular  rides 
leave  Wednesdays  at  5 p.m.  and 
Sundays  at  10  a.m.;  off-road 
rides  leave  Fridays  at  5 p.m. 
Meeting  point  is  the  south  doors 
of  the  University  Centre. 

Scheduled  for  Wednesdays 
throughout  the  summer  are  a 
25-kilometre  novice  ride  along 
Downey  Road  Aug.  4,  a 27-km 
swim  ride  to  Rockwood  Aug. 
1 1 , a 24-km  novice  ride  to  Eden 


Mills  Aug.  18  and  a 30-km 
novice  ride  along  the  Aberfoyle 


Extension  Aug.  25. 

Sunday  rides  will  take  cyclists 
on  a 65-km  trip  to  Breslau  Aug. 
1,  a 50-km  ride  to  the  Elora 
Gorge  Aug.  8,  a 65-km  ride  to 
Campbellville  Aug.  15,  a 42- 
km  ride  to  Hespeler  and 
Maryhill  Aug.  22  and  a 85-km 
ride  to  Belfountain  Aug.  29. 

Scheduled  for  Fridays  are  a 
25-km  off-road  ride  July  30,  a 
25-km  ride  Aug.  6,  a 25-km  ride 
Aug.  13,  a 25-km  ride  Aug.  20 
and  a 25-km  ride  Aug.  27.  □ 


Visitors 


Aug.  18  matinee  performance  of 
There  Goes  the  Bride.  Call  Ext. 
6963  for  details. 

Membership  tea 
The  College  Women’s  Club  will 
hold  its  annual  membership  tea 
Sept.  14  from  2 to  4 p.m.  and  8 to 
9 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Interest  groups  include  theatre, 
crafts,  bowling,  books,  bridge  and 
travel.  For  information  on  interest 
groups  and  membership,  call 
Elisabeth  Duncan  at  837-3879  or 
Carol  Harris  at  822-0998. 

Minority  women  meet 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  Ontario’s 
Immigrant  and  Visible  Minority 
Women's  Organization  meets  on 
the  fourth  Wednesday  of  each 
month  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  the  Mul- 
ticultural Centre.  New  members 


Annette  Stafleau,  a PhD  fellow  in 
human  nutrition  at  the  Wagenin- 
gen  Agricultural  University  in  the 
Netherlands,  is  visiting  the  divi- 
sion of  applied  human  nutrition  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies. 

On  Aug.  3,  she  will  talk  on 
“Family  Resemblance  in  Food 
Habits:  A Study  of  Three  Genera- 
tions of  Women”  at  10  a.m.  in 
Room  101  of  the  HAFA  Building. 

Also  visiting  in  the  division  is 
Jacob  Lehrfeld,  a research  scien- 
tist with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Peoria,  111.  He  will 
present  a paper  on  “Nutritional 
Implications  of  Phytic  Acid  in 
Human  Diets”July  29  at2:30p.m. 
in  HAFA  101.0 


are  welcome.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  chapter  co-ordinator 
at  836-4830. 

Slapstick  comedy 
Drayton  Festival  Theatre  con- 
cludes its  summer  season  with  the 
slapstick  comedy  of  mistaken 
identities  It  Runs  in  the  Family  by 
Ray  Cooney.  The  show  runs  Aug. 
10  to  Sept.  4.  For  tickets,  call  638- 
5555.  □ 


Worship 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 
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Win  a S10 
Gift  Certificate! 

don’t  miss  the  Summertime  Blues.. .Every  Thursday  night 
THE  BRASS  TAPS  U.C.  LEVEL  2 L.L.B.O 


THURSDAYS 

The  BLUES... 
& .18  CENT 
WING  NIGHT 


‘ The  ' 
Woolwich 
Arms 


“Serving  up  the  best  of  Canadian 
crafted  brews,  wines,  foods  & cheeses. 

The  Woolwich  Arms  Pub  & Restaurant 
1 76  Woolwich  St.  (at  Yarmouth) 
Guelph 

836-2875 


SERVING  UP  THE  BEST-  FRESH  U NATURAL! 


Neighborhood  Pub  Croup  HSSS* 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


1.  Multi-stringed 
instruments 
6.  Jekyll's  alter 
ego 

10.  Paid  homage 
to 

12.  BANFF 
NATIONAL 
PARK  LAKE 

14.  Withdraw 

15.  Recite 

16.  Clergyman’s 
residence 

18.  MANITOBA 
INDIAN 

19.  JULY  1ST 

23.  — fixe 
(obsession) 

24.  Neither  good 
nor  bad 

25.  NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES 
ISLAND 
GROUP 

27.  Two  times 

32.  Ab  follower 

36.  Concerning 

37.  CAPE 
BRETON 
SINGER 

40.  Actor  Arkin 

42.  Watched 
secretly 

43.  Subdivides 
minutely 

45.  Scraped 

49.  Spurious 

50.  Worthless 

51.  " — (of  the 
D’Urber- 
villes) " 

52.  Originate  from 


DOWN 

J.  Possesses 

2.  Sweet  drink 
suffix 

3.  Legendary 
bird 

4.  BUCHANAN 
FOR  ONE 

5.  Chair  on 
poles 

6.  Affectionate 
term,  for 
short 

7.  Lily  genus 

6,  Book  of 

memoirs 

9.  Serf 

11.  Patron  saint 
of  France 

12.  Property 
charges 

13.  French 
summer 

17.  SAULT  STE. 
MARIE 
CANALS 


19.  Use  a ladle 

20.  Harem  room 

21.  Mal  de  — 

22.  Division  sign 

part 

26.  Nevertheless 

28.  N.S.  OR  ONT. 
PLACE 

29.  Chemical 
word  ending 

30.  Dernier  — 

31.  Elongated 
fish 

33.  Cowboy's 
rope 

34.  Baseball  VIP 

35.  Landed 
proprietor 

37.  Hindu  queen 

38.  Ear  anvil 

39.  Brazilian  state 

40.  Electrical  unit 

41.  Register 

44.  Sullivan  and 
Beg I ey 

46.  Greek  letter 

47.  Road  curve 

48.  Coloring 
matter 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 


Freshness,  Selection 
and  Savings 
EVERYDAY! 


Show  your  U of  G I.D.  card  or  mention 
this  ad  and  get  5%  off  on  produce! 


Dog  show  set  for  Sept.  18 


Girl  Guides  from  around  the  world  gathered  in 
Guelph  last  week  tor  their  1 993  Jamboree.  During 
their  stay.  U of  G offered  a series  of  educational 
workshops,  including  one  at  the  apiary.  Above, 


several  guides  watch  anxiously  as  one  bravely 
sticks  her  finger  into  a bee-coated  honeycomb 
held  by  research  technician  Paul  Kelly. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


OVC  will  hold  its  fourth  annual 
Pet  Trust  SuperMatch  dog  show 
Sept.  18.  New  events  this  year  in- 
clude a parade  of  champions, 
featuring  retired  top  show  dogs, 
and  demonstrations  by  the  Hear- 
ing Ear  Dogs  Association  of 
Canada  and  the  Mighty  Mites. 

The  show  will  also  feature  its 
popular  regular  events  — the  Kin- 
naird  Dog  Obedience  Group, 
agility,  flyball  and  lure  coursing 
demonstrations,  and  presentations 
by  the  Toronto  Metropolitan 
Police  Canine  Unit.  Admission  is 
free. 

The  show  is  a fun  match  and 
fund  raiser  for  OVC’s  Pet  Trust 
Fund,  which  supports  the 
college’s  work  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  companion 
animals.  SuperMatch  proceeds 
fund  studies  into  inherited  dis- 


PSA  enrichment  fund  draws  a crowd 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Professional  development  is  get- 
ting a boost  for  30  professional  and 
managerial  staff  across  campus 
who  received  a record  total  of 
more  than  $24,000  from  the  pro- 
fessional staff  enrichment  fund. 
The  maximum  grant  available 
through  the  fund,  which  supports 
professional  development  ac- 
tivity, increased  this  year  from 
$750  to  $ 1 ,000  per  applicant.  And 
the  response  from  staff  was  over- 
whelming. 

“The  imagination  and  creativity 
shown  by  members  of  the  profes- 
sional and  managerial  staff  was 
tremendous,”  says  Ruth  Gillespie 
of  the  library,  chair  of  the  enrich- 
ment fund  grant  selection  com- 
mittee. “It’s  encouraging  to  see 
that  despite  tight  budgets, 
employees  are  committed  to  en- 
riching their  professional  lives.” 
She  says  it  was  particularly 
gratifying  to  see  departments  sup- 


porting their  employees  by  con- 
tributing to  their  professional  en- 
richment endeavors.  “Progres- 
sively tighter  departmental  bud- 
gets were  part  of  the  impetus  be- 
hind the  heightened  ceiling  in  the 
first  place.” 

Other  factors  included  the 
withdrawal  of  the  professional 
development  allowance  in 
1992/93  and  a major  inflow  of 
cash  into  the  enrichment  fund 
when  the  administration  agreed  to 
funnel  unspent  professional 
development  allowance  from 
1991/92  into  the  fund  instead  of 
pouring  it  back  into  general 
University  coffers.  The  enrich- 
ment fund  supplements  profes- 
sional staff  development,  but 
based  on  the  number  of  applica- 
Fations  it  received  in  1992/93,  it 
appeared  there  was  not  much 
professional  staff  development 
going  on.  This  time,  however,  ap- 
plications skyrocketed,  which 
Gillespie  credits  to  both  the  in- 


eases of  purebred  dogs. 

More  than  100  breeds  of  dogs, 
ranging  from  giant  Irish 
wolfhounds  to  wrinkly  Shar-Peis, 
will  participate  in  SuperMatch. 
Judging  of  an  anticipated  800 
dogs  will  be  carried  out  by  a panel 
of  Canada’s  top  professional 
handlers  and  trainers. 

OVC  staff  and  faculty  will  hold 
on-site  certification  clinics  for 
eyes,  skin,  blood  and  heart.  Pre- 
registration  is  required  for  these 
clinics.  Tours  of  the  college  will 
also  be  offered. 

Registration  for  conformation 
and  obedience  is  on  site  the  day  of 
the  show.  Entries  will  be  taken 
starting  at  8 a.m.  Judging  begins 
at  9:30  a.m.  The  show  runs  until  5 
p.m.  on  the  grounds  behind  OVC 
at  Smith  Lane,  off  College 
Avenue  West.  □ 


Donated  works  spotlighted 


creased  ceiling  and  a concerted 
effort  to  publicize  the  fund. 

Kath  Beaven  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs,  chair  of 
the  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion, which  administers  the  en- 
richment fund,  is  happy  to  see  the 
increase  in  applications. 

“Professional  and  managerial 
staff  have  really  taken  an  interest 
in  the  enrichment  fund  to  further 
their  abilities  and  serve  the 
University,"  she  says.  “The  con- 
tributions they  make  here  are 
enormous,  and  it’s  good  to  see 
them  receive  the  kind  of  support 
to  help  keep  them  at  the  top  of 
their  field.” 

The  next  round  of  enrichment 
fund  approvals  is  this  fall.  □ 

Fall  class  schedule 

New  student  registration  for  the 
fall  semester  is  Sept.  7.  First  class 
meetings  on  the  special  schedule 
are  Sept.  9 and  10.  Regular  classes 
begin  Sept.  13.  □ 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  exhibition  Following  the 
Painters  Eleven , which  runs  to 
Sept.  12,  is  the  first  exhibition  of 
gifts  made  by  Joan  and  Ross 
Murray  and  Avron  Isaacs  to  the 
University’s  permanent  collec- 
tion. 

The  Murray  family  has  donated 
93  works,  ranging  from  the  mid- 
Victorian  era  to  the  present,  to  the 
collection  over  the  past  eight 


years.  Isaacs,  a prominent  Toron- 
to art  dealer,  has  given  28  works 
to  the  centre. 

The  combined  contribution  has 
provided  a major  boost  to  the 
collection’s  representation  of 
work  by  the  Painters  Eleven  and 
related  artists.  Inspired  by  abstract 
expressionism  and  post-painterly 
abstraction,  the  group  of 
Canadian  artists  formed  in  1953 
and  remained  active  until  1960.  □ 


Where’s  the  pool  party? 

Find  out  where  these  two  took  the  plunge.  Watch  tor  the  September 
issue  Of  the  Guelph  Alumnus.  Photo  by  Ross  Davidson-Pilon 
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University  qualifies 
for  a reduction  in 
social  contract  target 


The  University  and  its  employee 
groups  have  signed  a social  con- 
tract agreement  that  calls  for  a 
maximum  three  days’  unpaid 
leave  and  salary  freezes  for  the 
next  three  years. 

An  employer  pension  contribu- 
tion holiday  made  possible  by  the 
salary  freeze  will  be  used  to  meet 
$4.9  million  of  the  $10.1 -million 
overall  budget-reduction  target. 

Word  was  received  Aug.  1 that 
Ontario’s  minister  of  finance  has 
accepted  U of  G’s  local  agreement 
and  has  reduced  its  social  contract 
target  by  $ 1 . 1 million.  In  addition, 
campus  employee  groups  are 
eligible  for  the  province’s  job- 
security  fund. 

The  agreement  sets  out  how 
Guelph  will  achieve  budget 
savings  of$  10. 1 million  a year  for 
the  three-year  term  of  the  social 
contract.  This  represents  the 
budget  shortfall  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  portion  of 
U of  G’s  operating  budget  and 
includes  the  social  contract  target. 

A tentative  campus  agreement 
was  reached  July  27  after  an  all- 
night  session.  By  the  afternoon  of 
July  30,  eight  of  the  nine  employ- 
ee groups  and  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors had  ratified  the  agreement, 
which  was  delivered  to  Queen’s 
Park  before  the  Aug.  1 deadline. 
(The  full  text  of  U of  G’s  social 
contract  agreement  is  on  pages  4 
and  5.) 

The  local  affiliate  of  the  Ontario 
Nurses  Association  initialled  the 
agreement,  but  could  not  formally 
ratify  it  because  of  restrictions 
from  the  provincial  executive, 
which  is  involved  in  delicate 
negotiations  in  the  health  sector. 
The  University  is  hopeful  the 
situation  can  be  resolved,  says 


Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting 
academic  vice-president. 

All  U of  G employee  groups,  the 
Central  Student  Association  and 
the  Graduate  Students  Associa- 
tion (GSA)  were  represented  on 
the  Expanded  Consultative 
Forum,  which  was  established  in 
June  to  forge  a local  solution  to 
the  social  contract  and  related 
budget  problems. 

The  agreement  addresses  stu- 
dent concerns  about  greater  stu- 
dent involvement  in  discussions 
of  academic  quality,  accessibility 
and  the  cost  of  education,  but  it 
falls  short  of  committing  the 
University  to  tuition  fee  increases 
lower  than  government-approved 
levels. 

Because  of  this  and  the 
agreement’s  failure  to  address  the 
method  of  compensating  graduate 
teaching  assistants,  the  student 
groups  withdrew  in  the  final  hours 
of  discussions. 

Despite  the  students’  disap- 
pointment with  the  final  agree- 
ment, GSA  president  Rick  Smith 
says  his  group  was  happy  to  be 
involved  in  the  discussions  and 
believes  the  process  forged  ties 
between  the  various  groups  that 
will  be  good  for  the  University. 

“We  will  continue  to  raise  these 
issues  as  members  of  the  Consul- 
tative Forum,”  he  says. 

Many  of  the  groups  joined  the 
discussions  with  little  expectation 
that  an  agreement  would  result.  U 
of  G Faculty  Association  repre- 
sentative Prof.  John  Roff,  Zool- 
ogy, says  he  was  initially  suspi- 
cious of  the  process. 

“We  were  reluctant  to  engage  in 
open  negotiations,  but  we  realized 

See  SPIRIT  on  page  6 


Highlights  of  the  agreement 


■ Wages  and  benefits  will  be 
frozen  for  three  years. 

■ Mandatory  maximum  three 
days’  unpaid  leave  each  year 
will  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
if  suffic  ient  savings  or  unallo- 
cated new  revenue  can  be 
identified. 

■ Pension  contribution  savings 
generated  by  the  salary  freeze 
will  be  used  to  offset  $4.9  mil- 
lion of  the  budget-reduction 
target  each  year. 

■ No  layoffs  will  occur  in 
1993/94  as  a direct  result  of 
the  social  contract  reductions. 

■ Employees  who  earn  less 
than  $30,000  a year  will  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  the 
agreement. 

■ Salary  increases  that  address 
the  uneven  salary  settlements 
among  employee  groups  for 
1992/93  will  be  implemented 
by  the  end  of  the  three-year 


social  contract  period  or  ear- 
lier if  financial  circumstances 
allow. 

■ The  Consultative  Forum  will 
become  a formal  advisory 
group  to  the  president,  com- 
plementing the  existing 
governance  structure  of  the 
University. 

■ A waste  and  inefficiency  sub- 
committee of  the  Consul- 
tative Forum  will  be  estab- 
lished to  identify  cost-savings 
opportunities. 

■ A redeployment  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Consultative  Forum 
will  be  established  to  con- 
sider redeployment,  retrain- 
ing and  alternatives  to 
layoffs. 

■ A participatory  and  consulta- 
tive process  for  strategic  plan- 
ning that  involves  the  entire 
University  community  will 
be  established.  □ 


Waging  the  fight  against  blight 

Crop  science  graduate  student  Judy  Kolkman  and  Prof.  Tom  Michaels  have  created  a hybrid  navy  bean 
that  helps  fight  blight.  See  Story  on  page  7.  Photo  by  Andres  Kahar.  Office  of  Research 


Ethics  code  urges  user  responsibility 
in  campus  electronic  communication 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Keeping  electronic  pornography 
and  racist  material  out  of  the  hands 
of  innocents  is  a keystone  of  the 
University’s  new  policy  on  elec- 
tronic communications.  (For  com- 
plete policy,  see  pages  2 and  3.) 

The  administrative  policy, 
which  takes  effect  immediately, 
steers  away  from  censorship,  in- 
stead emphasizing  and  identify- 
ing user  responsibilities.  It  also 
puts  in  place  a means  of  resolving 
conflicts  related  to  “malicious, 
harmful,  obscene  or  unethical” 
uses  of  computing  facilities  and 
prevents  unauthorized  access  to 
campus  computers. 

The  policy  places  computer 
communications  under  the  same 
rubric  that  governs  other  com- 
munications media,  says  Ron 
Elmslie.  director  of  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
(CSS).  The  use  of  computer  com- 
munications. according  to  the  new 
policy,  is  therefore  governed  by 
similar  campus  codes  and 
policies,  including  the  Criminal 
Code  and  campus  policies  on  stu- 
dent rights  and  responsibilities 


and  sexual  and  racial  harassment. 

It  also  formally  embraces  the  ex- 
isting acceptable-use  policies  of 
the  Ontario-wide  ONet  and  the 
nationwide  CA*NET. 

As  an  example,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered misuse  of  the  system  to 
accept  graphic  or  text  material 
that  might  be  offensive  to  others 
or  to  send  such  material  to  another 
consenting  and  authorized  user, 
says  Elmslie.  But  sending  un- 
solicited racist  or  pornographic 
material  or  displaying  it  on  a com- 
puter screen  that  is  visible  to 
others  would  fall  under  existing 
campus  harassment  policy. 

In  extreme  cases  of  misuse  not 
otherwise  in  violation  of  other 
codes  or  policies,  user  rights  may 
be  suspended  at  the  discretion  of 
the  director  of  CSS. 

“The  new  policy  balances 
academic  freedoms  with  in- 
dividual responsibility."  Elmslie 
says. 

The  other  prong  of  the  new 
policy  is  to  limit  access  exclusive- 
ly to  authorized  users.  That 
“avoids  the  situation  of  high 
school  and  grade  school  students 
getting  into  offensive  material 
that’s  out  there,"  he  says.  "But  if 


you  are  a legitimate  user  of  the 
facility  ...  we  really  leave  it  up  to 
you  as  a mature  individual  to  ac- 
cess the  system  as  you  please." 

The  policy  is  part  of  the 
University’s  response  to  a Minis- 
try of  Colleges  and  Universities 
(now  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training)  request  that  all  in- 
stitutions devise  regulations  to 
discourage  the  use  of  computers 
for  sending  or  accessing  racist  or 
pornographic  materials. 

Elmslie  says  adoption  of  the 
policy  is  particularly  timely  be- 
cause U of  G’s  new  UNIX  serv- 
ers. which  will  ultimately  replace 
the  campus  VM/CMS  mainframe, 
will  give  increased  access  to 
various  facilities  on  the  world- 
wide Internet. 

Included  among  these  is  Net- 
news,  a CoSy-like  system  through 
which  subscribers  distribute  in- 
formation. Bo  Wandschneider, 
computer  co-ordinator  for  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  a 
test  user  of  the  UNIX  system,  says 
most  of  the  information  trans- 
mitted via  Netnews  is  innocuous. 
"But  I can  guarantee  that  there’s 
also  something  there  to  offend 
everyone,”  he  says.  □ 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  a Code  of  Ethics 


Introduction 


In  the  fall  of  1992,  acting  academic  vice- 
president  Leonard  Conolly  appointed  a 
committee  to  determine  whether  a code 
of  ethics  for  computer  use  on  campus 
was  necessary  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  president.  Chaired  by 
Barbara  Abercrombie  of  the  President’s 
Office,  the  committee  consisted  of: 

■ Andre  Auger,  Counselling  and  Stu- 
dent Resource  Centre; 

■ Mary  Cocivera,  University  Com- 
munications; 

■ graduate  student  Debbie  Dean, 
Department  of  Zoology; 

■ Ron  Elmslie,  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services; 

■ Prof.  John  Liefeld,  Department  of 


Consumer  Studies; 

■ Prof.  Jay  Newman,  Philosophy; 

■ Andrew  Noble,  Central  Student  As- 
sociation; and 

■ Prof.  David  Swayne,  Computing  and 
Information  Science  and  School  of 
Engineering. 

Recent  technological  developments, 
including  the  establishment  of  a number 
of  local  area  networks  (LANs)  and  a 
campus  high-speed  network  with  a con- 
nection to  ONet — and  through  ONet  to 
Internet  and  Netnews  — had  placed 
worldwide  communications  within  easy 
reach  of  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

This  greatly  expanded  environment  for 
learning  and  communication  suggested 


that  the  University  needed  to  have  in 
place  a code  of  conduct  for  computer 
users  and  administrators  that,  among 
other  things,  protected  the  privacy  and 
confidentiality  of  an  individual’s  data 
while  guarding  against  the  use  of  cam- 
pus electronic  media  for  undesirable  ac- 
tivities. 

The  latter  point  was  underlined  in  the 
late  summer  when  the  deputy  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities  wrote  to 
provincial  universities  saying  that 
'‘publicly  funded  postsecondary  institu- 
tions in  Ontario  should  have  appropriate 
policies  in  place  to  discourage  the  use  of 
their  computing  systems  for  purposes  of 
accessing  or  sending  racist  or  por- 


nographic materials.” 

Keeping  in  mind  that  issues  of  institu- 
tional autonomy  are  involved*  the  com- 
mittee was  charged  with  taking  into  con- 
sideration questions  of  academic 
freedom  and  freedom  of  speech,  as  well 
as  specific  issues  related  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  objectionable  material,  and  asked 
to  develop  a code  of  conduct  for  com- 
puter users  and  network  administrators. 

This  report  examines  the  relationship 
between  existing  University  policies 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  computing 
medium,  and  makes  recommendations 
for  guidelines  on  acceptable  use  as  well 
as  sanctions  specifically  related  to 
misuse  of  computing  facilities. 


Principles 
adopted  by 
the  committee 

The  committee  starts  from  the  position  that  computers  are 
but  a tool  for  working,  studying  and  communicating,  and 
that  there  are  community  norms  and  values  that  govern  the 
behavior  of  University  members  in  the  work/study/recrea- 
tion environment. 

Partly  because  of  the  technical  complexity  of  the  com- 
puter, there  is  a fear  that  unscrupulous  individuals  may  use 
its  special  properties  to  read  private  mail,  harass  com- 
munity members  and  send  unwelcome  messages,  all  under 
the  cloak  of  anonymity. 

These  situations  are  not  unique  to  the  computer  environ- 
ment, however.  Anonymous  mail,  crank  phone  calls  and 
unsolicited  fax  messages  are  all  comparable  offences 
against  community  standards.  Similarly,  libraries  are 
repositories  of  materials  that  many  citizens  would  find 
obscene  or  otherwise  potentially  harmful  to  the  public 
good. 

Because  the  computer  is  essentially  another  communica- 
tions medium,  it  should  be  viewed  as  an  extension  of  what 
already  exists,  not  as  a special  case.  Likewise,  the  behavior 
of  computer  users  should  be  guided  by  the  same  codes  or 
policies  that  govern  other  kinds  of  behavior  on  campus, 
including  the  Criminal  Code,  “Student  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities” and  University  policies  on  academic  freedom 
and  sexual  harassment. 

As  in  other  forms  of  communication,  computer  users  bear 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  material  they  choose  to 
access,  send  or  display  electronically. 

In  giving  consideration  to  the  need  for  monitoring 
material  that  will  flow  into  the  University  once  the  Net- 
news  service  is  implemented,  the  committee  observed  that 
any  attempt  to  filter  out  certain  types  of  offensive  material 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive  and  difficult.  This  coin- 
cides with  the  committee’s  belief  that  the  University  would 
not  wish  to  stand  in  the  position  of  censor,  given  its 
commitment  to  academic  freedom. 

There  is  relatively  little  case  law  in  North  America  ap- 
plicable to  this  new  phenomenon,  and  some  institutions  are 
understandably  concerned  about  their  role  and  potential 
liability.  The  committee  has  obtained  advice  from  U of  G’s 
solicitor  that  leads  us  to  believe  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
University  could  be  found  guilty  of  distributing  pornog- 
raphy or  hate  literature  because  it  neither  makes  computer 
network  material  available  to  the  public  nor  facilitates 
distribution  for  profit. 

The  committee  concluded  that  as  long  as  the  University 
sought  to  limit  access  to  Netnews  to  bona  fide  members  of 
the  campus  community  by  issuing  passwords,  thereby 
preventing  use  of  the  network  by  minors,  it  would  not 
likely  be  liable  to  charges  of  distributing  obscene  or  hateful 
material. 

For  the  University  community,  the  benefits  of  being 
linked  to  a North  American  knowledge  network  far  out- 
weigh the  dangers  arising  from  casual  contact  with  offen- 
sive material.  Most  of  the  objectionable  material  on  Net- 
news  is  found  in  “news  groups”  with  titles  that  give  a clue 
to  their  content,  so  that  access  is  at  the  choice  of  the 
individual. 

We  would  emphasize  again  that  the  tradition  of  academic 
freedom  demands  that  students  and  professors  alike  be 
allowed  to  exercise  discretion  in  what  they  choose  to  study 
or  teach,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

For  computer  communications  that  originate  from  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Guelph,  community  standards  and 


ethics  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  behavior  of  computer 
users.  Existing  University  policies  that  apply  are  sum- 
marized below. 

The  committee  has  suggested  an  acceptable-use  policy 
and  guidelines  recognizing  the  peculiarities  — and  prac- 
ticalities— of  computer  communication.  It  is  based  on  the 
policies  outlined  in  the  following  section,  and  we  do  not 
propose  that  the  director  of  Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services  (CCS)  be  given  full  responsibility  for 
prosecuting  those  who  offend  against  University  ethical 
standards.  Rather,  the  existing  judicial  mechanisms  will 
apply. 

In  the  process  of  investigating  serious  complaints,  how- 
ever, the  director  will  be  empowered  to  temporarily 
suspend  a computer  user’s  privileges,  a right  the  director 
has  under  law. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  individuals  on  cam- 
pus have  a responsibility  to  prevent  external  users  from 
gaining  access  to  the  University’s  computing  system 
through  guest  accounts  on  their  workstations. 

The  policy 
framework: 
academic 
freedom  and 
responsibility 

Issues  related  to  ethics  in  electronic  communications  on 
campus  must  be  understood  within  the  context  of  general 
considerations  of  personal  autonomy,  civil  liberty,  com- 
munal responsibility  and  academic  freedom. 

In  accepting  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Academic  Freedom  in  1992,  Senate  not  only  affirmed  U of 
G’s  commitment  to  the  central  importance  of  academic 
freedom  with  respect  to  the  mission  of  the  University,  but 
also  encouraged  reflection  on  the  relationship  between 
long-standing  traditions  of  academic  freedom  and  specific 
principles  enunciated  in  documents  associated  with 
policies  of  both  the  U of  G community  and  the  wider 
intellectual  community. 

Certain  observations  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Academic  Freedom  would  seem  to  be  particularly 
relevant  to  the  issues  at  hand.  The  report  notes  in  its 
affirmation  statement  that  U of  G affirms  its  commitment 
to  academic  freedom,  which,  as  described  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers,  involves  the  right  to 
teach,  investigate  and  speculate  without  deference  to 
prescribed  doctrine. 

Academic  freedom  provides  for  freedom  in  pursuing 
research  and  scholarship  and  publishing  within  the  legal 
framework  of  society.  It  provides  for  the  right  to  criticize 
the  University  and  society  at  large. 

There  are  certain  responsibilities  closely  related  to 
academic  freedom.  The  report  makes  reference  to  a sig- 
nificant part  of  the  Special  Plan  Agreement  — its  explicit 
recognition  that  faculty  members  and  librarians  are 
charged  with  giving  “all  due  attention  to  fair  and  ethical 
dealings  with  students,  colleagues  and  staff.” 

Students  are  also  included  within  the  provisions  of 
academic  freedom  and  responsibility  at  Guelph.  The  report 
notes  that  “the  academic  freedom  of  the  teacher  is  comple- 
mented or  curtailed  to  the  degree  to  which  the  academic 
freedom  of  the  student  is  permitted  or  denied  full  expres- 
sion." 

Another  U of  G document,  “Student  Rights  and  Respon- 


sibilities” (amended  July  1991),  continues  the  application 
to  students  of  this  general  principle  of  academic  freedom 
and  related  responsibility. 

The  University  assumes  that  students  are  sufficiently 
mature  to  make  responsible  decisions  about  their  own 
moral  and  social  behavior. 

Although  an  educational  community  should  express  con- 
cern for  its  students’  personal  needs,  assistance  in  these 
areas  should  be  offered  in  a way  that  helps  the  student  make 
decisions  in  a progressively  mature  manner  and  that  is 
characterized  by  discussions  and  tolerant  debate. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  U of  G has  engaged  in  a 
reflection  on  basic  principles  that  can  provide  helpful 
guidance  for  responsible  behavior  within  an  academic 
community  and  has  indicated  these  already  in  a number  of 
public  documents,  including  the  Senate  policy  on  interna- 
tional activities,  the  policy  on  student  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities and  the  sexual  harassment  policy. 

The  following  three  principles  would  seem  to  flow 
naturally  from  the  objectives  indicated  in  the  University  of 
Guelph  Act  and  appear  to  apply  to  the  case  of  ethics  in 
electronic  communication.  They  can  provide  valuable 
guidance  to  everyone  involved  in  this  process. 

1.  The  University  of  Guelph  affirms  the  dignity,  worth 
and  autonomy  of  the  individual. 

This  affirmation  reflects  the  institution’s  dedication  to  the 
betterment  of  its  members  and  the  focus  on  knowledge 
acquisition  and  generation.  It  recognizes  the  intellectual, 
moral,  social  and  physical  capacities  of  members  of  the 
University  community  as  individuals  and  specifies  their 
development  as  a basic  goal  of  the  University. 

These  factors  involve  an  ideal  of  individual  self-deter- 
mination. But  individuals  are  not  alone  and,  as  these  ob- 
jectives imply,  must  actualize  themselves  within  com- 
munities that  both  nourish  and  are  nourished  by  them. 

2.  The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  the  ideal  of 
service  to  the  broader  community. 

The  dedication  to  the  betterment  of  society  explicitly 
extends  this  commitment  to  individual  development 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  institution.  The  wording  also 
recognizes  the  tension  between  the  needs  of  its  members 
and  the  needs  of  society,  and  requires  the  University  and 
its  members  to  be  committed  to  the  ideal  of  service  to  that 
broader  community.  This  commitment  imposes  on  the 
institution  and  its  members  the  responsibility  to  place 
certain  forms  of  such  service  above  private  or  corporate 
gain. 

3.  The  University  of  Guelph  affirms  the  underlying 
importance  of  reasoned  debate  and  inquiry. 

At  the  heart  of  this  affirmation  lies  the  double  recognition 
that  truth  is  to  be  sought  no  matter  what  prejudices,  precon- 
ceived ideas  or  ideologies  it  unmasks  and  challenges,  and 
that  problems  are  to  be  solved  through  a process  of  discus- 
sion within  communities  by  people  committed  to  solving 
them  and  seeking  the  truth. 

This  purpose,  in  turn,  underlies  our  responsibilities  to 
submit  ideas  to  open  debate,  to  communicate  ideas  honest- 
ly and  clearly,  to  provide  full  and  accurate  informatjon  to 
people  whose  lives  are  to  be  affected  and  to  express  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  in  a clear  and  helpful  manner. 

Members  of  the  U of  G community  are  urged  to  reflect 
on  these  principles  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  electronic 
communication  and  to  consider  governing  their  behavior 
with  respect  to  these  matters  according  to  the  implications 
of  these  principles.  The  principles  identified  here  would 
appear  to  indicate  sufficiently  clearly  the  University's 
responsibility  to  its  constituencies  and  to  the  broader  com- 
munity, and  constitute  the  basis  for  responsible  use  of 
electronic  media  on  campus. 
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Campus  guidelines  on  the  ethics  of  electronic  communications  put  the  onus  on  users  to  be  responsible  for  the  material  they  send,  receive  and  display  electronically. 
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Recommendations 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  University  adopt 
the  following  policy  governing  acceptable  use  of  Univer- 
sity computing  and  networking  facilities  and  the  following 
computer  accounts  procedure. 

Acceptable-use 
policy  and  guidelines 

This  policy  applies  to  all  users,  internal  or  external  net- 
work administrators  and  service  providers  of  all  University 
computing  and  networking  facilities.  Users  will  be  asked 
to  signify  their  commitment  to  abide  by  the  policy  the  first 
time  they  sign  on  using  their  computer  account. 

The  acceptable  use  of  University  computing  and  net- 
working facilities  is  in  support  of  research,  instructional, 
administrative  and  other  intellectual  pursuits  consistent 
with  U of  G’s  aims  and  objectives.  Use  for  personal  pur- 
poses is  permitted  to  encourage  students,  staff  and  faculty 
to  explore  information  technology  and  to  assess  the  poten- 
tial use  of  computing  and  networking  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge or  improved  efficiency. 

The  following  are  examples  of  unacceptable  uses  of  the 
facilities: 

■ accessing  another  user’s  account  unless  authorized  by 
that  individual; 

■ seeking  information  on  passwords  or  data  belonging  to 
another  user  unless  authorized  by  that  individual; 

■ copying  proprietary  program  software,  someone  else’s 
files  or  programs,  or  examining  such  information,  unless 
authorized  by  the  owner, 

■ seeking  access  to  or  trying  to  circumvent  computer 
security  methods  or  operating  systems; 

■ using  the  University’s  computer  accounts  for  commer- 
cial purposes; 

■ intercepting  or  examining  the  content  of  messages  or 
files  in  transit  on  a network;  and 

■ interfering  with  the  work  of  other  users  of  a network  or 
with  their  host  systems,  seriously  disrupting  the  network 
or  engaging  in  any  uses  that  result  in  the  loss  of  another 
user’s  files  or  system. 

Also  unacceptable  are  uses  that  are  malicious,  harmful, 
obscene  or  unethical  or  that  violate  federal,  provincial  or 
municipal  laws  or  regulations. 

In  using  the  facilities  to  access  other  computer  sites  or 
network-based  systems  (LANs,  ONet,  CA*NET, 


NSFNET,  etc.),  an  individual  is  expected  to  follow  the 
acceptable-use  policies  as  applicable  to  those  facilities. 
Copies  of  these  policies  are  available  from  CCS. 

Access  to  external  networks  such  as  ONet  requires  a valid 
user  ID  and  password  or  access  from  a privately  owned 
single-user  workstation.  All  users  are  responsible  for  keep- 
ing their  account  password  confidential.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  account  holders  change  their  password 
regularly. 

Complaint-  and 

violation-resolution 

procedure 

1 . If  the  director  of  CCS  receives  a complaint  from  a U 
of  G user,  the  administrator  of  an  internal  or  external 
network  or  a sexual  harassment  adviser,  or  has  other  reason 
to  suspect  a violation  of  the  acceptable-use  policy,  the 
director  will  initiate  a preliminary  investigation. 

2.  The  director  of  CCS  will  then  attempt  to  determine  the 
legitimacy  of  the  complaint,  suspicion  or  allegation.  If  the 
investigation  requires  the  examination  of  the  files, 
programs  or  passwords  of  individual  users,  the  director  will 
review  the  situation  with  the  academic  vice-president  and 
receive  authorization  before  proceeding  with  the  investiga- 
tion. 

3.  If  the  investigation  finds  that  a U of  G user  is  in 
violation  of  the  acceptable-use  policy,  one  or  more  of  the 
following  actions  will  be  taken: 

■ If  it  appears  that  the  user  is  in  violation  of  federal, 
provincial  or  municipal  laws  or  regulations,  the  director 
of  CCS  will  consult  with  the  academic  vice-president  for 
authorization  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  University’s 
security  division. 

■ If  the  user  is  not  in  violation  of  federal,  provincial  or 
municipal  laws  or  regulations,  the  director  of  CCS  will 
meet  with  the  individual,  inform  the  person  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  acceptable-use  policy  and  request  that  any 
unacceptable  use  be  discontinued. 

■ If  the  director  of  CSS  considers  the  violation  to  be 
serious,  if  the  misuse  continues  or  if  the  individual 
refuses  to  comply  as  directed  above,  the  director  of  CCS, 
with  authorization  from  the  academic  vice-president, 
shall  have  the  right  to  have  the  user’s  account  suspended 
while  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  officer  or 
judicial  process.  For  faculty,  it  will  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  dean;  for  students,  the  University  Judicial 
Committee;  and  for  staff,  the  staff  member’s  line 


management  and/or  the  assistant  vice-president  for 
human  resources. 

Accounts  other  than  the  above  are  considered  to  be 
privileges.  Resolution  of  abuses  by  users  holding  these 
accounts  will  be  decided  by  the  director  of  CCS  and  the 
academic  vice-president. 

Computer  accounts 
procedure 

All  holders  of  U of  G computer  accounts  are  expected  to 
use  the  University  computing  and  networking  facilities  in 
accordance  with  the  acceptable-use  policy  and  guidelines. 
The  acceptable  use  of  University  facilities  is  in  support  of 
research,  instructional,  administrative  and  other  intellec- 
tual pursuits  consistent  with  U of  G’s  aims  and  objectives. 

Faculty,  staff,  students 

All  members  of  the  University  community  with  valid  U 
of  G identification  cards  (faculty,  staff  and  students)  are 
eligible  for  computer  accounts.  Student  accounts  are 
renewed  annually.  Retired  faculty  and  staff  are  eligible  for 
accounts  on  request. 

Guest  accounts 


Sponsored 

Guest  accounts  may  be  obtained  for  University-related 
activities  if  the  guest  is  sponsored  by  a faculty  or  staff 
member.  These  accounts  will  be  active  fora  specified  time 
period. 

Unsponsored 

Guest  accounts  for  unsponsored  faculty  or  staff  from 
other  institutions  (i.e.,  to  allow  them  to  Telnet  to  their  home 
institutions)  may  be  sought  through  a written  request  from 
the  director  of  computing  services  at  the  home  institution. 
This  request  should  be  addressed  to  U of  G’s  director  of 
CSS  and  should  state  the  reason  an  account  is  needed. 
These  accounts  will  be  active  for  a specified  time  periodU 
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Local  agreement  pursuant  to  the 

(Related  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 

Final  offer, 


1.  Purpose 


Pursuant  to  the  purpose  of  the  Social  Contract  Act,  1993. 
and  in  accordance  with  its  principles,  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  its  bargaining  agents  agree  that  this  agreement 
ensures  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  the  integrity  of  existing  collective  agreements; 

(b)  maximum  job  protection  for  existing  employees; 

(c)  full  protection  of  existing  pension  rights  and  pay 
equity  obligations; 

(d)  the  development  of  a consultative  and  participatory 
process  for  strategic  planning  for  the  future  of  services  and 
programs;  and 

(e)  the  encouragement  of  efficiency  and  productivity 
savings. 

2.  Target  for  the 
agreement 

2.1  In  accordance  with  the  Social  Contract  Act,  1993,  this 
agreement  will  be  fair  and  equitable  in  its  application  to  all 
University  of  Guelph  employees. 

2.2  The  University  of  Guelph  is  facing  a budget  challenge 
over  the  term  of  this  agreement,  which  in  1 993/94  amounts 
to  $10,094  million,  resulting  from  the  expenditure  control 
program  (ECP),  implementation  of  other  budget  reductions 
and  the  social  contract  target  reductions,  summarized  as 
follows:  social  contract  target,  $6,127  million;  ECP-Min- 
istry  of  Education  and  Training  (MET),  $900,000;  ECP- 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  $424,000; 
provincial  budget  PST,  $553,000;  Board  of  Governors 
directive,  $1  million;  revised  fee  revenues,  $332,000;  in- 
creased insurance  premiums,  $758,000. 


3.  Achieving 
the  target 


3.1  Subject  to  the  above,  the  MET  budget  (including  social 
contract)  savings  over  the  term  of  this  agreement  will  be 
achieved  through: 


A comprehensive  freeze  in 

compensation  1.9  million 

(Freeze  applies  to  merit,  progression  through  the  ranks, 
benefit  improvements,  etc.) 

Mandatory  three  days’  unpaid  leave  $1.2  million 

Pension  savings  to  be  used  for  offset 
of  social  contract  target  $4.9  million 

(Pension  savings  generated  by  the  salary  freeze  and 
related  to  a contribution  holiday.) 

Social  contract  discount  $1.1  million 

(Target  reduction  as  a result  of  having  reached  a local 
agreement.) 


Unallocated  savings 

Total 


$1.0  million 
$10.1  million 


The  parties  to  this  agreement  agree  that: 

i)  In  the  event  that  the  University’s  annual  budget  chal- 
lenge, including  social  contract  ($10.1  million  in 
1993/94),  can  be  achieved,  mutually  agreed-on  further 
savings  and  implementation  strategies  identified  by  the 
joint  waste  and  inefficiency  subcommittee  will  be  used  in 
the  following  fashion:  the  first  priority  will  be  to  reduce 
the  number  of  mandatory  unpaid  days,  and  the  second 
priority  will  be  contributions  to  the  equity  fund.  (See 
Section  5.1.) 

ii)  If  such  savings  are  not  identified  by  Dec.  7,  1993, 
employees  will  be  allowed  to  request  specific  mandatory 
unpaid  days  off.  The  University  will  endeavor  to  grant 


these  requests  subject  to  operational  requirements  and 
local  supervisory  approval.  These  days  must  be  taken  by 
April  30,  1994.  To  minimize  fluctuations  in  employees’ 
pay,  it  is  agreed  that  the  University  will  pro-rate  the  cost 
of  such  unpaid  days  over  the  remaining  pay  periods  in  the 
fiscal  year  and  will  deduct  from  each  employee’s  pay  the 
appropriate  amount,  beginning  with  the  first  feasible  pay 
period  after  Dec.  7,  1993.  This  practice  will  be  repeated 
in  following  years  as  necessary. 

iii)  The  notice-of-layoff  requirements  as  outlined  in  col- 
lective or  other  agreements  are  hereby  waived  for  these 
days. 

3.2  In  each  year  of  this  agreement,  the  remainder  of  funds 
(approximately  $700,000)  realized  from  the  pension 
savings  will  be  targeted  toward  enhanced  early-retirement 
provisions  (such  as  bridging  funds  to  age  65  and  elimina- 
tion of  penalties  for  entitlements),  facilitated  exits  and 
redeployment  training  initiatives  as  mutually  agreed  by  the 
parties,  subject  to  collective  agreements,  legal  constraints 
and  prospective  strategic-planning  needs.  Any  funds 
remaining  from  the  $700,000  will  be  allocated  in  each  year 
first  towards  reducing  the  number  of  mandatory  unpaid 
days  and  second  to  contributions  to  the  equity  fund.  (See 
Section  5.1.) 

33  This  agreement  shall  not  be  interpreted  or  applied  so  as 
to  reduce  any  right  or  entitlement  under  the  Human  Rights 
Code  or  the  Pay  Equity  Act. 

3.4  It  is  agreed  that  during  fiscal  1 993/94,  no  employee  will 
be  laid  off  as  a direct  result  of  the  social  contract  reductions. 

3.5  This  agreement  will  not  adversely  affect  employees 
who  earn  less  than  $30,000  annually,  excluding  overtime 
pay. 

3.6  The  University  agrees  to  establish  a process  to  ensure 
appropriate  protection  to  individual  employees  who  reveal 
information  on  matters  of  waste  or  inefficiency  or  who 
otherwise  make  suggestions  for  ope  rational  improvements. 

4.  Additional  sources 
of  potential  real 
savings 

4.1  (a)  New  building  construction,  major  renovations  of 
buildings  and  significant  capital  expenditures  (where  not 
already  initiated  or  funded  by  outside  sources)  will  be 
undertaken  only  where  specific  funding  for  construction 
and  contributions  toward  operation  and  maintenance  are 
identified. 

b)  Regarding  appointments  and  hiring  into  positions  not 
covered  by  existing  agreements  with  the  bargaining 
agents: 

i)  The  present  limited freeze  policy  of  the  administration 
on  the  filling  of  vacancies  or  creation  of  new  positions 
should  continue.  The  appropriate  vice-president  should 
exercise  great  restraint  in  light  of  the  University’s  operat- 
ing problems  and  possible  strategic  need. 

ii)  This  process  will  include  periodic  reviews  with  — 
and  reports  to  — the  Consultative  Forum. 

4.2  A process  for  strategic  planning  will  be  developed  that 
is  participatory  and  consultative.  It  is  expected  that  the 
strategic-planning  process  will,  over  time,  bring  expendi- 
tures in  line  with  funding  and  may  result  in  recommenda- 
tions to  consolidate  or  otherwise  restructure  programs. 

4.3  A joint  University  waste  and  inefficiency  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Consultative  Forum  shall  be  established  to  ex- 
amine suggestions  for  the  reduction  of  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency, including  the  feasibility  of  identifying  appropriate 
University  units  as  ancillary  units  for  budgetary  purposes 
and  the  feasibility  of  unit-level  working  groups. 

4.4  To  attempt  to  preserve  employment,  the  University  will 
give  first  consideration  to  utilizing  in-house  resources  prior 
to  initiating  new  contracting  out  and,  when  feasible,  for 
renewing  existing  external  contracts,  as  long  as  both  the 
issues  of  first  consideration  and  renewal  do  not  reduce  cost 
savings  or  operational  flexibility. 


5.  Savings  achieved 
through  this 
agreement 

5.1  The  University  recognizes  that  during  1992/93,  there 
were  differences  in  salary  adjustments  among  the  various 
employee  groups.  At  the  expiration  of  this  agreement, 
within  the  context  of  and  as  an  objective  of  strategic 
planning,  the  University  will  redress  these  differences. 
During  the  term  of  this  agreement  and  subject  to  meeting 
the  University’s  budget  challenges,  including  social  con- 
tract, and  discharge  of  mandatory  days  off,  the  University 
will  identify  from  mutually  agreed-to  realized  savings  and 
mutually  agreed-to  unallocated  new  revenues,  monies  to 
be  held  in  a pool  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  social  contract 
period,  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  to  adjust  the  salaries 
of  those  employees  represented  by  the  following  bargain- 
ing groups  by  5.6  per  cent,  minus  their  1992/93  base 
increase:  Professional  Staff  Association,  Canadian  Union 
of  Public  Employees,  University  Police  Association,  On- 
tario Nurses  Association,  Exempt  Members  of  University 
Staff,  Canadian  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  and  General 
Workers  and  the  U of  G Food  Service  Employees  Associa- 
tion. These  monies  will  be  held  in  a separate  account  and 
will  be  reported  to  the  Consultative  Forum  on  an  annual 
basis.  If,  during  the  course  of  any  fiscal  year,  sufficient 
funds  become  available  to  immediately  effect  all  or  a 
significant  portion  of  these  adjustments,  the  University  will 
undertake  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  those 
employees  then  employed.  Salary  negotiations  and  discus- 
sions will  continue  as  usual  with  employee  groups. 

5.2  The  parties  agree  to  work  with  the  University  Pension 
and  Benefits  Committee  to  constitute  a presidential  task 
force  to  conduct  a joint  review  of  University  non-pension 
group  benefits  by  Oct.  1, 1993,  which  recognizes  the  desire 
of  the  University  and  its  employees  to  improve  cost/benefit 
ratios  in  benefits  and,  in  so  doing,  afford  cost  savings  to  the 
University. 


6.  Accountability 
and  access  to 
information 


6.1  There  shall  be  financial  accountability  through  discus- 
sion and  information  sharing  with  the  Consultative  Forum 
of  assets,  liabilities,  revenues  and  expenditures  of  ancillary 
units,  the  Heritage  Fund,  other  budgetary  units,  trust  funds 
and  foundations  receiving  monies  from  or  granting  to  the 
University  of  Guelph,  respecting  requirements  for  con- 
fidentiality. All  externally  audited  financial  statements  and 
internal  budget  information  available  to  Senate  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Consultative  Forum.  All  repre- 
sentatives serving  on  the  Consultative  Forum  shall  par- 
ticipate fully  in  all  discussions  and  recommendations  and 
have  equal  access  to  appropriate  records,  documents  and 
information.  Such  information  shall  also  be  shared  with 
other  appropriate  bodies. 

6.2  The  University  agrees  to  provide  pertinent  information 
for  collective-bargaining  purposes. 

6.3  Respecting  and  without  prejudice  to  the  role  of  govern- 
ance and  management  structures  of  the  University,  the 
collective-bargaining  process  and  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Office  of  the  President,  the  Consultative 
Forum  will  be  constituted  as  a formal  advisory  group  to  the 
president.  Membership  will  include  one  member  from  each 
employee  group  and  from  each  of  the  Central  Student 
Association  (CSA)  and  Graduate  Students’  Association 
(GSA).  The  forum  will  meet  monthly  or  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  president  for  the  following  purposes: 

i)  to  monitor  progress  within  this  agreement; 

ii)  to  share  agreed-on  information; 

iii)  to  raise  and  discuss  issues  and  provide  advice  to  the 
president;  and 

iv)  to  receive  and  review  reports  from  the  joint  waste  and 
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Training  portion  of  the  University’s  budget) 
July  27, 1993 


inefficiency  subcommittee  and  from  the  joint  workplace 
redeployment  subcommittee.  (See  Section  10.1) 

Issues  that  may  be  discussed  could  include  appropriate 
tuition  levels  and  the  relationship  of  these  to  scholarships, 
bursaries,  accessibility  and  the  need  for  revenue  genera- 
tion; and  issues  of  operating  efficiencies  such  as  procure- 
ment, contracting  out,  productivity,  work  scheduling  and 
the  strategic  planning  of  the  University.  To  advance  dis- 
cussion, resource  people  from  existing  employee,  govern- 
ance and  management  structures  in  the  University  may  be 
invited  to  attend  the  Consultative  Forum.  Such  discus- 
sions will  also  serve  to  advance  strategic  planning. 

7.  The  Board  of 
Governors  and 
University  Senate 

7.1  As  part  of  strategic  planning,  and  in  view  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Broadhurst  report,  examination  of 
changes  in  representation  to  the  Board  of  Governors  will 
be  undertaken. 

7.2  As  part  of  strategic  planning,  changes  in  the  structure 
of  Senate  will  be  undertaken. 

8.  Fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of 
students 

8.1  The  University  of  Guelph  shall  make  every  effort  to 
maintain  or  improve  its  academic  quality  and  accessibility 
within  the  context  of  preserving  or  improving  current 
student/faculty  ratios.  The  University  recognizes  student 
concerns  for  the  cost  of  education  and  will  explore  with 
students  approaches  to  address  economic  barriers  for 
qualified  applicants  within  the  context  of  strategic  plan- 
ning and  its  related  fiscal  realities. 

8.2  The  University  agrees  to  consult  with  student  groups 
as  outlined  in  the  document  entitled  MCU  Consultation  Re: 
Compulsory  Ancillary  Fees  (Feb.  26,  1 993).  The  Univer- 
sity confirms  representation  from  the  CS  A and  GSA  on  the 
Consultative  Forum. 


iv)  co-operate  with  the  Provincial  Sector  Committee  to 
enhance  access  to  the  job  security  fund  to  further  training 
and/or  employment  opportunities  for  displaced  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  employees. 

10.2  In  addition  to  any  rights  under  collective  agreements, 
it  is  understood  that  the  placement  of  an  employee  in  an 
alternative  position  will  be  according  to  the  following 
sequence: 

i)  within  the  bargaining  unit; 

ii)  within  the  entire  University;  and 

iii)  within  the  broader  university  sector  in  Ontario. 

10.3  When  redeployment  is  necessary,  there  will  be  an 
offer  of  alternative  employment,  provided  the  employee 
has  the  necessary  skills.  When  there  are  no  suitable  vacan- 
cies available,  consideration  will  be  given  to  retraining  of 
no  longer  than  three  weeks. 

10.4  Provisions  in  current  collective  agreements  on  the  rate 
of  pay  for  redeployed  employees,  job  postings  and  recall 
rights  and  any  other  provisions  in  current  collective  agree- 
ments under  this  clause  remain  in  force. 

11.  Dispute  resolution 

11.1  The  parties  recognize  that  it  is  in  everyone’s  interest 
to  attempt  to  resolve  differences  regarding  the  interpreta- 
tion or  implementation  of  the  agreement  internally.  It  is 
therefore  agreed  that  complaints  of  employees  related  to 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Consultative  Forum  for  discussion  and  resolution  prior  to 
any  application  for  redress.  If  the  Consultative  Forum  is 
unable  to  agree  on  a resolution  of  the  concern,  then  the 
process  outlined  in  the  sectoral  framework  agreement  ap- 
plicable to  universities  will  apply. 

12.  Term 

12.1  This  agreement  shall  be  in  effect  from  June  14,  1993, 
and  expire  on  March  3 1 , 1996.  The  parties  shall  review  the 
agreement  annually,  no  later  than  March,  or  more  frequent- 
ly if  circumstances  require,  or  if  the  University’s  budget 
position  is  altered  as  a result  of  government  or  other 
external  action.  Provided  that  the  University’s  annual 
budget  targets,  including  the  social  contract  target,  are 
achieved  in  each  year  of  this  agreement  in  a manner  that  is 


also  consistent  with  the  Social  Contract  Act,  1993,  the 
parties,  subject  to  mutual  agreement,  may  modify  this 
agreement. 

12.2  Each  revisitation  should  attempt  to  eliminate  depend- 
ence on  the  pension  overcontribution  created  by  the  com- 
prehensive freeze  in  compensation. 

13.  Transition 

13.1  The  signatories  to  this  agreement  agree  to  discuss 
transition  issues  for  the  post  March  31.  1996,  period  and 
may  mutually  agree  to  extend  any  provisions  beyond  the 
term  of  the  agreement. 

14.  Additional  items 

14.1  “Merit”  is  awarded  in  recognition  of  increased 
productivity  and  improved  performance.  The  University  is 
committed  to  the  principles  of  "pay  for  performance,’’ 
PTR/inc remental  increases  or  “merit  compensation" 
strategies  for  those  groups  with  systems  in  place  or  under 
discussion.  It  further  confirms  that  the  cost  of  such  systems 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  when  costing  compensa'- 
tion  for  various  groups.  During  the  period  of  the  social 
contract,  the  University  will  discuss  with  individual  groups 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  or  developing  such  systems, 
provided  that  there  is  no  resulting  net  increase  in  compen- 
sation for  any  group. 

15.  Individual 
bargaining 
group  status 

15.1  Any  other  contract  and/or  agreement  signed  by  an 
individual  bargaining  group  during  the  term  of  this  agree- 
ment will  conform  to  the  spirit  and  terms  of  this  agreement. 

15.2  The  process  of  collective  bargaining  between  the 
University  of  Guelph  and  the  various  bargaining  groups 
shall  continue  as  normal  during  the  period  of  the  Social 
Contract  Act,  1993,  provided  that  any  collective  agreement 
does  not  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  this 
agreement. 


9.  Additional 
implementation 
provisions 

9.1  Members  of  the  Consultative  Forum  and  its  subcom- 
mittees shall  be  granted  leaves  of  absence  with  no  loss  of 
pay  or  credits  to  attend  meetings  called  by  the  University, 
subject  to  operational  requirements.  No  employee  shall  be 
disciplined  or  suffer  any  loss  owing  to  his/her  absence  from 
work. 

10.  Redeployment 
and  training 
provisions 

10.1  In  the  context  of  the  social  contract,  the  following 
applies:  A joint  workplace  redeployment  subcommittee  of 
the  Consultative  Forum  will  be  established  with  equal 
representation  from  bargaining  units/associations  to: 

i)  make  recommendations  to  the  Consultative  Forum 
concerning  issues  of  staff  redeployment,  retraining  for 
redeployment  and  alternatives  to  layoffs; 

ii)  review  reports  concerning  University  funds  allocated 
for  redeployment  training  initiatives  as  outlined  in  Section 
3.2; 

iii)  review  reports  concerning  the  use  of  current  or 
potential  vacancies  and  the  placement  of  affected 
employees  in  alternative  positions; 


Expanded  Consultative  Forum  participants 


Central  Student  Association 
Shawn  Lucas 
Chris  Niebler 


Ontario  Nurses  Association 
Maria  Hilts 
Marg  Kozak 


Canadian  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
Jim  Diebel 
Brian  Dobrindt 

Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees 

Philip  Atkinson 

Sherran  Bowers 

Bill  Ferguson 

Bill  Fisher 

Larry  Fraser 

Don  Gruber 

Harry  Martin 

Howard  Roszel 

Exempt  Members  of  University  Staff 

Julie  Hutchins 

Lois  Lamble 

Colleen  Roberts 

Bonnie  Spall 

Graduate  Students  Association 

James  Gerrie 

Brian  Kiers 

Rick  Smith 

Valerie  Wheeler 

Professional  Staff  Association 
Kath  Beaven 
Gerrit  Bos 
Dave  Bruce 


U of  G Faculty  Association 
Lome  Bruce 
Thom  Herrmann 
Wayne  Pfeiffer 
John  Roff 

U of  G Food  Service  Employees  Association 
Gary  Predon 

U of  G Staff  Association 
Jim  Armstrong 
Diane  Boyd 
Eunice  Cummings 
John  Van  Esch 
Wendy  Langlois 
David  Robinson 

University  Police  Association 
John  Armstrong 
Gary  Ferris 

Facilitators 
Leonard  Conolly 
Derek  Jamieson 

University  resource  people 
Cathy  Beattie 
John  Miles 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
Jane  Watt 
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The  children  of  invention 


A toy  airplane,  a golf  ball,  some  wood  and  tubing 
might  not  seem  like  enough  to  trigger  volcanoes, 
but  if  you  put  them  together  in  the  right  way,  they 
might.  Participants  at  Imagineering  '93,  U of  G’s 


summer  science  camp,  show  off  their  contribution 
to  a Rube  Goldberg  machine,  which  ultimately 
mixed  vinegar  with  baking  soda  to  create  a vol- 
cano. Photo  by  Maurice  Oishl.  University  Communications 


Spirit  of  employee  co-operation  lauded 


Continued  from  page  1 

that  the  discussions  would  go 
ahead  with  or  without  us,”  he 
says.  “It  was  an  absolutely 
remarkable  process.  Everything 
had  to  be  done  by  consensus.  The 
group  was  exceedingly  impres- 
sive; every  one  of  them  played  a 
substantial  role  in  the  agreement.” 
At  the  beginning,  “we  were  all 
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groping  in  the  dark,”  says  U of  G 
Staff  Association  (UGSA)  repre- 
sentative John  Van  Esch  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Science.  “It 
was  like  trying  to  run  a three- 
horse  sleigh  with  1 1 untrained 
horses." 

But  as  the  process  evolved,  it 
“opened  our  collective  eyes  to  the 
situations  of  other  groups  and  to 
the  students’  needs  and  con- 
cerns,” says  Professional  Staff 
Association  representative  Gerrit 
Bos  of  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services.  “Each  of 
the  groups  had  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing for  the  greater  good.” 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  he  is  “impressed  with  the 
level  of  goodwill  and  co-opera- 
tion shown  throughout  these  dis- 
cussions. The  real  achievement  is 
not  merely  that  we  reached  an 
agreement,  but  that  it  was  done 
with  input  from  all  employee 
groups.  I am  pleased  that  they 
agreed  to  take  the  risk  to  collec- 
tively  address  these  issues 


Publications 


Graduate  student  Jennifer  Conlon 
and  Prof.  Patricia  Shewen,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy, published  the  paper  “Clinical 
and  Serological  Evaluation  of  a 
Pasteurella  Haemolytica  A1  Cap- 
sular Polysaccharide  Vaccine”  in 
Vaccine,  Vol.  1 1. 

“Binding  of  Porcine  Transmis- 
sible Gastroenteritis  Virus  by 
Enterocytes  from  Newborn  and 
Weaned  Piglets,”  by  graduate  stu- 
dent Hana  Weingartl  and  Prof. 
Brian  Derbyshire,  VMI,  appeared 
in  Immunology  in  Veterinary 
Microbiology,  Vol.  35. 

“Equine  Herpesvirus  Type  1 
Neurological  Disease  and 
Enterocolitis  in  Mature  Stand- 
ardbred  Horses,”  written  by  Prof. 
Eva  Nagy,  VMI,  and  Susy 
Carman,  Don  Caldwell  and  Tony 
van  Dreumel  of  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Food,  was 
published  in  Journal  of  Veteri- 
nary Diagnostic  Investigation, 
Vol.  5£J 


through  the  Expanded  Consulta- 
tive Forum.  That  they  have  re- 
sponded so  impressively  with 
trust  and  good  faith  is  a reflection 
of  their  deep  commitment  to  the 
University. 

“As  we  proceed  through 
strategic  planning  over  the  com- 
ing months,  this  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion will  be  more  important  than 
ever.  The  real  test  for  us,  and  one 
that  I am  confident  we  will  meet, 
will  be  our  ability  to  continue  to 
work  collectively  to  determine 
our  future.” 

By  signing  a local  agreement,  U 
of  G has  avoided  the  government- 
imposed  “fail-safe”  provision, 
which  would  have  required  a 
salary  freeze  and  12  days’  unpaid 
leave  for  three  years. 

Van  Esch  says  the  UGSA  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the 
redeployment  subcommittee  be- 
cause any  cutbacks  are  likely  to 
have  a big  impact  on  members  of 
the  association,  which  is  the 
largest  employee  group.  □ 


Our  people 


Richard  Leavens,  director  of  dis- 
tance education,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  University  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  1993/94. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry,  Philoso- 
phy, recently  returned  from  a sab- 
batical year  in  East  Asia,  where  he 
was  researching  eastern  concepts 
of  value.  During  his  travels,  he 
met  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  with 
authors  and  gurus  of  the  Sivenan- 
da  Ashram,  the  Kailash  Ashram 
and  the  Gita  Ashram,  and  with 
faculty  at  universities  in  India, 
Thailand,  Indonesia,  Cambodia, 
Vietnam  and  China.  At  the 
University  of  Hanoi,  he  gave  a 
lecture  to  the  philosophy  faculty 
on  “The  Crisis  of  Marxism  and  Its 
Resolution,"  becoming  the  first 
westerner  to  lecture  there  since 
1975.  Back  in  Canada,  McMurtry 
recently  gave  a paper  on  military 
expenditures  and  the  social  sector 
at  Vancouver  City  Hall  to  B.C.’s 
Special  Advisory  Committee  on 
Peace. 

Prof.  Mary  Deutsch-McLeish, 
acting  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information 
Science  (CIS),  has  been  appointed 
a member  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research 
Council’s  operating  grant  com- 
mittee for  computer  science.  This 
is  the  first  time  CIS  has  had 
anyone  on  the  committee. 

Prof.  John  Pratschke,  Con- 
sumer Studies,  was  one  of  a group 
of  Canadian  business  academics 
who  recently  presented  lectures, 
seminars  and  workshops  at  two 
conferences  in  Cuba.  He  also  gave 
a seminar  on  international 
marketing  in  the  Cuban  context  at 
Escuela  Superior  de  Cuadros,  a 
management  centre  related  to  the 
Ministry  of  Basic  Industries. 
While  in  Cuba,  he  continued  talks 
initiated  on  previous  visits 
towards  developing  closer  links 
between  U of  G and  Universidad 
de  La  Habana  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

Prof.  David  Stanley,  Food 
Science,  is  one  of  12  scientists  to 
be  named  a fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Food  Technologists  for  1993. 
He  was  selected  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  research  in  food  texture 
and  for  his  commitment  to  food 
science  education. 

Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  was  an 


invited  speaker  at  a recent  sym- 
posium on  “Cytology  and  Dif- 
ferentiation in  Plants”  at  the 
University  of  Parma  in  Italy.  He 
also  worked  for  three  weeks  in  the 
department  of  plant  biology  at  the 
University  of  Torino  on  a NATO 
collaborative  grant  and  gave  a 
seminar  at  the  Institut  National  de 
la  Recherche  Agronomique  in 
Nancy,  France. 

Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  History, 
presented  a paper  on  “Seculariza- 
tion and  the  Decline  of  Religion  in 
18th-Century  Canada”  at  Brown 
University  in  Providence,  R.I.  He 
also  won  the  Shastri  Indo- 
Canadian  Institute’s  Visiting  Lec- 
tureship in  Canada  Studies  Award 
for  1993/94  to  address  several 
universities  in  India. 

Profs.  Fred  Evers  and  Sid 
Gilbert.  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  were 
panelists  in  a session  on  “Out- 
comes Assessment  in  Higher 
Education”  at  the  1 993  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Higher  Education  in  Ot- 
tawa. Evers  also  discussed  the 
results  of  his  research  project 
“Making  the  Match  Between 
University  Graduates  and  Cor- 
porate Employers”  at  the  Higher 
Education  and  Workplace 
Development  Conference  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Ann  Gibbins,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  gave  a seminar  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
on  “Transgenic  Birds  Through 
Chimeric  Intermediates.”  She 
also  spoke  at  the  University  of 
Calgary  on  “The  Potential  for 
Gene  Targeting  in  Birds  Using 
Avian  Gemline  Chimeras.” 

Children’s  author  Jean  Little, 
an  adjunct  professor  in  the 
Department  of  English  and  holder 
of  an  honorary  U of  G degree, 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
letters  at  the  first  convocation  at 
Nipissing  University. 

U of  G benefactor  Mona 
Campbell  of  Puslinch  has  been 
named  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Canadian  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation for  her  dedication  to 
animals  and  her  support  of  OVC 
programs.  □ 


Storm  damages  Massey  tree 


The  July  squall  that  sent  tree  branches  Hying 
across  campus  also  caused  irreparable  damage 
to  this  1 20-year-old  white  ash  beside  Massey  Hall. 


A bulldozer  was  called  in  to  fell  the  tree  before  it 
fell  on  its  own. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi.  University  Communications 
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Research  report 


Barley  puts  up  defences  for  Russian  wheat  aphid  invasion 


by  Andres  Kahar 
Office  of  Research 

Disrupting  shocks,  watchful 
nursing  and  genetic  injec- 
tions — these  are  steps  to  clearing 
the  genetic  barriers  blocking  the 
development  of  new  resistant 
forms  of  barley,  crops  that  farmers 
want  in  their  protective  arsenal 
against  a looming  insect  assault 
from  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Ken  Kasha,  Crop  Science, 
has  set  his  sights  on  first  overcom- 
ing barley’s  susceptibility  to  ef- 
fective herbicides,  then  using  that 
knowledge  in  the  next  step 
towards  insecticide  tolerance. 

“We  have  many  positive  signs 
strongly  suggesting  that  we’ve 
developed  herbicide-resistant 
barley,”  says  Kasha.  “We  have 
successfully  grown  a number  of 
barley  plants  from  cell  cultures  in 
media  containing  herbicides  and 
which  should  possess  the  desired 
DNA.” 

Herbicide  exposure  incites  a 
fatal  ammonia  buildup  in  bafley 
plant  cells.  It  can  only  be 
countered  by  the  basta  herbicide 
resistance  (BAR)  gene,  which 
overproduces  a plant  enzyme 
known  to  convert  the  ammonia 
into  amino  acids  (building  blocks 
of  proteins). 

The  BAR  gene  can  successfully 
reduce  the  toxicity  in  the  plant  and 
avert  the  danger  of  ammonia  over- 
load, says  Kasha.  He  says  it’s  vital 
to  develop  a system  of  gene  trans- 


fer for  cereals  so  that  insect  toxin 
genes  and  resistance  genes  from 
their  wild  relatives  can  be  incor- 
porated and  used  as  a shield 
against  the  imminent  arrival  of 
barley-devouring  Russian  wheat 
aphids  from  the  United  States. 

Here’s  how  he’s  introducing  the 


resistance  genes.  When  barley 
produces  pollen.  Kasha  collects 
millions  of  microspores  — essen- 
tially immature  pollen  — and  ex- 
poses them  to  cold,  starvation  or 
electric  shock  to  interrupt  the  nor- 
mal development  and  induce 
embryo  development. 


This  shock  also  temporarily 
freezes  the  microspores  at  the 
single-cell  stage,  at  which  point 
they  are  bombarded  with  resis- 
tance-carrying genes  such  as 
BAR. 

The  developing  embryos  are 
then  nurtured  in  a petri  dish;  those 


that  carry  the  resistance  survive 
exposure  to  herbicides  there. 

Kasha’s  research  is  funded  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council, 
Monsanto.  Agriculture  Canada 
and  the  University  Research  In- 
centive Fund.  □ 


We  oughta  be  in  pictures! 

Reference  book  puts  spotlight  on  Canada,  Canadians  in  films  around  the  world 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Canada:  a place  to  hide,  find  love, 
get  rich  or  get  shot.  A cos- 
mopolitan hinterland  full  of 
renegades  and  shysters.  The  last 
outpost.  The  last  chance. 

Filmmakers  from  around  the 
world  have  found  great  allure  — 
and,  in  some  cases,  shown  wild 
imagination  — in  depicting 
Canada.  That’s  particularly  true  in 
countries  that  consider  Canada  a 
desirable  immigration  destination 
or  for  nationalities  that  have  be- 
come a part  of  the  Canadian 
mosaic.  Now,  the  collective  ef- 
forts of  these  filmmakers  are 
being  showcased  in  a new  refer- 
ence book  called  Canada  and 
Canadians  in  Feature  Films. 

An  exhaustive  two-year  global 
search  for  fictional  films  involv- 
ing Canada  or  Canadians  has 
turned  up  a whopping  2,500  titles. 
Some  films  are  well  known,  such 
as  The  African  Queen,  which  fea- 
tured Humphrey  Bogart  as  a 
rough-and-tumble  Canadian,  and 
the  popular  wartime  film  Corvette 
K-225.  But  in  some  of  the  notable 
productions  and  in  many  of  the 
lesser-known  films,  the  im- 
migrant experience  has  emerged 
as  an  important  aspect  of 
Canadian  film  history  that  has  not 
been  identified  in  the  past. 

"We  all  expected  to  find  films 
that  polished  the  Canadian 
stereotypes  — the  weather,  the 
scenery,  the  Mounties  or 
Canada’s  participation  in  World 
War  II,”  says  researcher  Ian 
Easterbrook,  co-ordinator  of  the 
project.  “But  at  the  outset,  none  of 


us  considered  that  the  im- 
migrant/emigrant experience 
would  figure  so  significantly  in 
our  findings,  making  up  perhaps 
1 0 per  cent  of  the  entire  database.” 

Working  with  Easterbrook  were 
librarians  Bernard  Katz  and  Susan 
Waterman,  Guelph  history 
graduate  Kathleen  Scott  and 
former  drama  lecturer  Paul 
Salmon. 

Plot  summaries  are  provided  for 
each  of  the  entries  in  the  reference 
book.  Also  provided  are  the 
names  of  the  cast,  director  and 
producer,  the  production  house, 
country  of  origin,  year  and  format. 
The  book  contains  eight  indexes, 
including  — unlike  any  compila- 
tion before  — subject,  character 


and  location  indexes.  There  are 
films  on  just  about  everything 
from  accountants  to  wrestling, 
shot  on  location  everywhere  from 
Tickle  Cove,  Nfld.,  to  Hope,  B.C. 

Recurring  through  the  selections 
are  themes  of  Canada  as  a distant, 
wondrous  destination.  It’s  often 
depicted  with  idyllic  grandeur  and 
great  expectations . . . which  have 
a habit  of  going  awry  or  failing  to 
materialize  as  plots  twist. 

The  researchers  believe  they 
have  as  complete  a listing  as  pos- 
sible of  Canada  or  Canadians  in 
film  (although  they’re  still  inter- 
ested in  hearing  about  any  they 
might  have  missed).  In  addition  to 
their  own  knowledge  and  per- 
sonal files  of  pertinent  titles. 


they’ve  conducted  an  exhaustive 
search  of  a wide  range  of  refer- 
ence and  information  sources  and 
gathered  titles  through  a mailing 
blitz  to  film  archivists  in  80 
movie-producing  countries. 

“The  co-operation  we’ve 
received  from  outside  the  country 
turned  up  some  interesting 
material,”  says  Easterbrook.  He 
believes  the  resulting  book,  which 
will  be  published  this  fall  with  the 
assistance  of  Telefilm  Canada, 
will  be  a useful  tool  for  students 
and  instructors  involved  in 
Canadian  studies  or  communica- 
tions. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by 
the  federal  Canadian  Studies  Re- 
search Tools  Program.  □ 


Navy  beans  armed  against  blight 


by  Andres  Kahar 
Office  of  Research 

Common  blight  is  a bean  farmer’s  curse.  It  cuts  off 
plants’  photosynthetic  ability  and  eventually  in- 
fects seed  and  ftiture  progeny.  But  the  development 
of  a new  hybrid  could  be  instrumental  in  beating 
this  bacterial  disease. 

Prof.  Tom  Michaels  and  graduate  student  Judy 
Kolkman,  Crop  Science,  have  identified  a gene  in 
the  tepary  bean  — a multi-colored  bean  species 
found  in  the  southwest  United  States  capable  of 
surviving  highly  arid  climates  — that  rriakes  it 
immune  to  blight.  They’ve  transported  the  gene 
into  navy  beans  (common  white  beans)  by 
crossbreeding  the  two  cultivars,  then  nurturing  the 
delicate  hybrid  embryo  through  isolation  and 
growth  in  an  artificial  chemical  medium. 

“Our  hybrid  survived  and  carried  that  blight- 
resistance  gene,”  says  Michaels.  “We  used  normal 
breeding  techniques,  but  the  hybrid  is  transgenic 


in  the  sense  that  we’ve  transported  a gene  from  one 
species  to  another.” 

For  scientists  like  Michaels,  the  problem  with 
conventional  breeding  such  as  this  is  that  the 
hybrid  inherits  not  only  the  desirable  gene,  but  all 
of  the  unwanted  genetic  material  from  the  donor 
plant  as  well.  Newer  high-technology  gene  trans- 
fer techniques  are  specific  for  just  the  targeted 
gene. 

“We’re  at  the  forefront  of  this  research  since 
we’ve  been  able  to  find  the  right  parents  and 
develop  a hybrid  that  has  a certain  resistance  and 
also  retained  the  desirable  cooking  quality  and 
taste,"  he  says. 

This  research  is  supported  by  the  Natural  Scien- 
ces and  Engineering  Research  Council,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Research  Centre,  the  On- 
tario Bean  Producers  Marketing  Board  and  the 
Ontario  Colored  Beans  Growers  Board.  □ 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Peter 
Lenhardt,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Horticultural 
Science,  is  Aug.  1 1 . His  presenta- 
tion is  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  2310  of 
Graham  Hall,  followed  by  the 
defence  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  1118 
of  the  Bovey  Building.  The  thesis 
is  “Ethylene  Diurea  as  an  An- 
tiozonant  in  Tomato  and  Green 
Bean."  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Doug 
Ormrod. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Helen  Leitch,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  is  Aug.  1 3 at 
9:10  a.m.  in  Room  427  of  the 
University  Centre.  The  thesis  is 
“Studies  Involving  Factorial 
Mating  Designs  for  Use  in  Dairy 
Cattle  Breeding  Programs.”  Her 
adviser  is  Prof.  Ted  Burnside. 

The  final  examination  of  Janet 
Chevalier,  an  M.Sc.  student  in 
the  division  of  family  relations 
and  human  development  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies,  is 
Aug.  16  at  10  a.m.  in  Macdonald 
Hall  E and  F.  The  thesis  is 
“Gender  Differences  in  Messages 
About  Divorce:  A Content 
Analysis  of  the  Popular  Literature 
(1986  to  1992).”  Her  adviser  is 
Prof.  Kathy  Brophy. 

The  final  examination  of  Alison 
Normore,  an  M.Sc.  student  in  the 
division  of  family  relations  and 
human  development  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies,  is 
Aug.  18  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Mac- 
donald Hall  E and  F.  The  thesis  is 
"Use  of  Self-Care  for  School-Age 
Children  in  Canada.”  Her  adviser 
is  Prof.  Donna  Lero. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 
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Hector  Alvarado,  left,  and  Roberto  Tejada,  centre,  of  with  project  director  Pablo  Colucci  of  the  Department 

the  Escuela  Nacional  de  Agricultura  discuss  a joint  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

project  between  U Of  G and  the  Honduran  college  Pholo  by  Martha  Tancock,  University  Commun, cations 


A new  link  with  Honduras 

O AC  faculty,  staff  to  help  improve  animal  production 


Alumni  award  supports 
four  student  initiatives 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

A Honduran  agricultural  col- 
lege and  U of  G will  work 
together  over  the  next  five  years 
to  improve  animal  farming  prac- 
tices and  output  in  the  Central 
American  country. 

The  $ 1.3-million  project  is 
among  20  co-operative  develop- 
ment projects  recently  earmarked 
for  funding  from  the  Canadian  In- 
ternational Development  Agency 
(CIDA).  This  spring,  C1DA  an- 
nounced grants  of  $ 1 6 million  for 
projects  involving  17  Canadian 
universities. 

The  aims  of  the  project  are  to 
promote  animal  nutrition,  im- 
prove meat-  and  dairy-breeding 
stock  and  respond  to  the  needs  of 
local  farmers  in  Honduras.  En- 
vironmental protection  and  in- 
creasing the  participation  of 
women  are  key  concerns. 

Over  five  years,  Guelph  faculty 
and  staff  will  help  set  up  nutrition- 
al evaluation  laboratories  at  the 
Escuela  Nacional  de  Agricultura. 
Seven  Honduran  staff  will  come 
to  Guelph  to  either  be  trained  as 
lab  technicians  or  enrol  in 
master’s  programs  in  animal- 
production  analysis  and  breeding. 
Three  will  be  women,  reflecting 
an  increasing  female  enrolment  at 
the  Honduran  postsecondary 
school. 

It’s  a two-way  exchange.  Not 
only  will  Hondurans  come  here, 
but  Guelph  students  will  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  there  for 
three-  or  four-month  terms.  And 


Guelph  faculty  will  be  able  to 
foster  long-term  associations  with 
their  Honduran  counterparts. 

“For  us,  it’s  going  to  be  great,” 
says  project  director  Pablo 
Colucci,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science’s  program  for  interna- 
tional development  in  animal 
production.  “We  don’t  go  over- 
seas to  teach  anything  to  anybody 
— we  go  overseas  to  learn.  Maybe 
we  contribute  technology  and 
equipment.  But  there  are  lots  of 
things  for  us  to  gain.” 

Colucci  has  planned  a Septem- 
ber start  for  the  five-year  project 
and  sees  possibilities  for  a much 
longer  relationship  between 
Guelph  and  the  Honduran  college. 
“I  have  great  hopes  for  the  project. 

I think  it  is  the  initiation  of  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  be  much 
bigger.” 

The  Escuela  Nacional  de 
Agricultura  primarily  serves  the 
province  of  Olancho,  but  Colucci 
hopes  to  share  the  school’s  new 
knowledge  in  animal  nutrition 
and  breeding  with  producers  and 
agricultural  institutions  in  Central 
and  South  America. 

“If  we  can  do  a good  job  with 
this  project,  then  we  may  be  able 
to  get  more  projects  — not  only 
with  CIDA  but  with  other 
development  agencies,”  he  says. 

Colucci  outlined  the  project  to 
CIDA  after  colleagues  involved 
in  a much  larger  Central 
American  agricultural  develop- 
ment project  proposed  the  idea  to 
him.  The  Guelph-Honduras 


project  will  be  able  to  share 
resources  and  facilities  already  set 
up  for  the  Guayape  Valley  Agri- 
cultural Development  Project,  the 
biggest  CIDA-funded  project  in 
Central  American,  he  says. 

“It  is  important  for  CIDA  that 
we  were  able  to  co-ordinate  with 
another  project  so  as  to  avoid 
duplication,"  Colucci  says. 

The  Guelph  project  members 
bring  collective  experience  in 
Central  American,  Caribbean  and 
African  tropical  agriculture  to  the 
project.  Members  are  Prof. 
Donald  Grieve,  Ian  McMillan  and 
Jim  Wilton,  research  scientist 
Helen  Leitch  and  computer 
specialist  Neil  Irwin,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science. 

On  the  team  from  Escuela 
Nacional  de  Agricultura  are 
school  director  Roberto  Tejada, 
animal-production  department 
head  Hector  Alvarado,  computing 
lab  co-ordinator  Jorge  Salandia 
and  professor  Fuggy  Castro  de 
Colindres. 

CIDA  has  committed  $996,000 
to  the  $1. 3-million  project. 
Guelph  has  committed  almost 
$210,000  worth  of  faculty  and 
staff  time  and  some  materials.  The 
Honduran  college’s  contribution 
in  personnel  time  and  materials  is 
about  $75,500. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  time 
Colucci  devotes  to  the  project  is 
paid  for  by  CIDA.  This  is  a sig- 
nificant commitment  by  the  inter- 
national agency  and  a clear  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the 
project,  he  says.  □ 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

Four  U of  G student  initiatives  are 
sharing  $10,000  from  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund  (AMF). 

The  awards  will  benefit  the 
Magic  Bus  service  run  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  Science  Student 
Government  (CSSSG)  and  the 
CONTACT  help  line  and  will  pro- 
vide seed  money  to  launch  an  en- 
vironmental theme  house  in  East 
Residences  and  a lecture  series 
focusing  on  leadership  training. 

These  are  the  first  projects  sup- 
ported by  alumni  through  the 
Gordon  Nixon  Leadership 
Award,  established  by  the  AMF  to 
honor  Nixon’s  longtime  involve- 
ment with  the  University.  A 1937 
graduate  of  OAC,  Nixon  is 
honorary  chair  of  the  AMF.  The 
annual  award  will  benefit  student 
initiatives  that  promote  student  in- 
volvement, leadership  and  service 
to  the  campus  community. 

The  CSSSG  will  use  its  award  to 
continue  its  Magic  Bus  service  for 
students  after  hours  and  on  Sun- 
days when  city  buses  do  not 
operate.  The  students  also  plan  to 
increase  campus  awareness  of  the 
service  through  promotion  and 
better  signage  at  pick-up  points. 
The  group’s  ultimate  goal  is  to 
increase  ridership  and  hire  a com- 
mercial bus  line  to  accommodate 
the  growing  number  of  students 
(now  400  a week)  who  use  the 
Magic  Bus. 

Initiated  last  October,  the  CON- 
TACT help-and-safety  line 
provides  an  eight-hour-a-day  ser- 


The  following  news  items  were 
compiled  from  Canadian  university 
newspapers  and  government  press 
releases. 

Religious  studies 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Humani- 
ties Research  Council  has  awarded 
$50,000  to  the  University  of 
Victoria’s  Centre  for  Studies  in 
Religion  and  Society  to  hold  a 
summer  institute  on  “Population 
and  the  Environment:  Population 
Pressures,  Resource  Consump- 
tion, Religions  and  Ethics.” 

Bioscience  complex 

Queen’s  University  will  receive 
$24  million  from  jobsOntario 
Capital  to  build  a new  research 
complex  for  bioscience  and  en- 
vironmental research.  The  federal 
government  has  granted  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  Queen’s  to  develop  a tech- 
nology transfer  centre  located  in 
the  new  complex.  Building  begins 
in  September  1994. 

Van  pooling  cheaper 

Rising  parking  fees  due  to  tax  in- 
creases have  prompted  a van-pool- 
ing experiment  at  Simon  Fraser 
Uni/ersity.  One-week  free  trials 
are  oeing  offered  to  campus  com- 
muters interested  in  sharing  a ride 
to  work  in  passenger  vans.  Es- 
timated savings  for  riders  are  up  to 
$40  a month  in  gas  and  main- 
tenance costs  alone. 

Generic  drugs  cut  costs 

The  University  of  Waterloo  has 
switched  to  a student  health  plan 
that  encourages  the  use  of  generic 
drugs  as  a way  to  keep  the  cost  of 
premiums  down.  Students  will  see 
drug-plan  costs  drop  as  much  as  17 


vice  and  acts  as  an  information 
and  referral  agency.  The  UGAA 
award  will  allow  student  volun- 
teers to  launch  an  automated 
telephone  system  for  around-the- 
clock  access  to  information  about 
subjects  such  as  suicide,  eating 
disorders  and  abuse.  The  line  will 
also  offer  support  and  reassurance 
for  callers  who  seek  a non-con- 
frontational  service. 

The  Gordon  Nixon  Award  will 
also  support  a student  initiative  to 
establish  an  environmental  theme 
house  in  East  Residences.  Dubbed 
Enviro-House,  the  residence 
group  would  encourage  student 
participation  in  environmental  is- 
sues and  discussions. 

Student  organizers  plan  to  af- 
filiate the  group  with  other  en- 
vironmental organizations  such  as 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group,  the  Guelph  Interna- 
tional Resource  Centre,  Guelph 
2000  and  the  Ontario  Environ- 
mental Network. 

The  fourth  group  to  receive 
funding  includes  students  who  are 
already  involved  in  student 
government,  cultural  and  aca- 
demic organizations.  They  plan  to 
launch  a workshop/lecture  series 
this  fall  to  promote  greater  student 
involvement  by  expanding  the  op- 
portunities for  all  U of  G students 
to  participate  in  leadership  train- 
ing programs. 

The  project  will  involve  the 
Central  Student  Association,  In- 
terhall Council,  college  govern- 
ments and  peer  helpers,  as  well  as 
students  involved  in  Volunteer 
Connections.  □ 


per  cent  lower  with  the  generic 
system.  Otherwise,  they  were 
facing  a 35-per-cent  increase. 

Date  rape  video 

Queen’s  is  producing  a video  to 
educate  first-year  students  about 
the  issue  of  consent  as  it  relates  to 
sexual  assault.  It  will  feature  short 
dramatizations  scripted  by  faculty, 
acted  by  students  and  filmed  by 
Queen’s  Television. 

SFU  stays  in  Indonesia 

Simon  Fraser  University  will  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  for  a $27-million 
five-year  Indonesian  development 
project  funded  by  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agen- 
cy. Despite  student  protests  over 
human  rights  violations  in  In- 
donesia, SFU’s  board  of  governors 
voted  to  seek  renewed  funding  for 
the  project  to  improve  the  quality 
of  Indonesian  universities. 

Credit  transfers 

Nova  Scotia’s  1 3 universities  have 
agreed  to  allow  full  credit  transfers 
for  first-  and  second-year  courses. 
No  student  will  be  denied  transfer 
of  a credit  simply  because  a course 
was  taken  at  another  university  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Dalhousie  chancellor 

Sir  Graham  Day,  one  of  Britain’s 
foremost  corporate  surgeons,  is 
Dalhousie  University’s  thirdchan- 
cellor.  The  Halifax-born  lawyer  is 
a Dalhousie  Law  School  graduate 
whose  career  took  him  into  the 
dying  British  ship-building  in- 
dustry. After  helping  to  revive  the 
industry,  he  became  known  as  the 
“Mr.  Fix  It”  of  British  industry.  □ 


Fungi  talks  draw  world  interest 


Although  the  title  of  the  meeting 
is  the  North  American  Con- 
ference on  Mycorrhizae,  the 
five-day  event  will  draw  par- 
ticipants from  37  countries  when 
it  opens  on  campus  Aug.  8. 

The  breadth  of  the  audience  is 
a reflection  of  the  pervasive  na- 
ture of  mycorrhizal  fungi,  says 
Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  who 
is  co-chairing  the  local  organiz- 
ing  committee  with  Prof. 
Murray  Miller.  Land  Resource 
Science. 

About  90  per  cent  of  all  plants 
form  a mutualistic  (or  win/win) 
relationship  between  their  roots 


and  different  species  of  mycor- 
rhizal fungi. 

This  makes  them  important  in 
forestry  and  agriculture,  says 
Peterson.  “The  hyphae  of  the 
fungi  (which  extend  from  the 
roots)  play  a role  in  acquiring 
nutrients,  particularly  phos- 
phorus, for  the  plant,”  he  says. 
That  potentially  reduces  the 
need  for  fertilizer  application. 

In  addition,  they  appear  to  play 
a prophylactic  role  in  prevent- 
ing infection  by  pathogens  and 
are  important  in  the  water  rela- 
tions of  plants. 

In  return,  the  plants  supply  the 
fungi  with  sugars,  the  products 


of  photosynthesis. 

Because  of  these  roles,  mycor- 
rhizae are  important  in  the  area 
of  sustainable  agriculture,  says 
Peterson. 

The  North  American  Con- 
ference on  Mycorrhizae,  which 
is  held  every  three  years,  is  ex- 
pected to  draw  350  participants, 
including  some  of  Canada's 
most  renown  mycologists  as 
keynote  speakers.  Included 
among  these  is  U of  G environ- 
mental biology  professor 
George  Barron,  who  retires  this 
summer.  He’ll  discuss  his  re- 
search on  carnivorous  fungiO 


Campus  Canada 


Thought  for  the  week 

Honesty  is  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of 
wisdom. 
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CIBC 

■ hold  the  key  to  your  banking  needs! 

us  working  fry**' 


CIBC  23  College  Ave.  W.,  Guelph 
824-6520 


In  the  midst  of  last  week’s  busy  frosh  activities,  preoccupying  her  time.  At  Guelph  welcomes  all 
entering  drama  graduate  student  Roxanne  Dicke  of  new  and  returning  students  to  campus.  Have  a 
Vermilion,  Alta.,  takes  time  out  on  Branion  Plaza  to  great  semester! 

get  in  some  pleasure  reading  before  textbooks  Start  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Booking  in 


Pension  sessions  set 


Special  edition 

A special  edition  of  At  Guelph 
was  published  Aug.  6 to  pro- 
vide coverage  of  the  campus 
social  contract.  It  also  con- 
tained the  University’s  new 
policy  on  electronic  com- 
munications. Anyone  who 
missed  this  issue  and  would 
like  to  receive  a copy  should 
call  University  Communica- 
tions at  Ext.  6582.  □ 


Inside: 

Included  with  this  issue 
of  At  Guelph  are  the 
library’s  Infoserv,  a 
special  supplement 
from  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  and 
an  insert  from  the 
Arboretum. 

Ecologist  to  launch 


Hopper  lecture  ....  3 
Library  tallies  up  ...  3 

Drowned  forest 
resurfaces  5 

“No  Means  No" 
campaign  gets  boost 
from  province 8 


U of  G will  hold  a series  of  hour- 
long  pension  sessions  this  month 
to  inform  employees  of  recent  plan 
improvements.  All  pension  plan 
members  are  encouraged  to  attend 
and  ask  questions  about  the  plans. 

Representatives  from  employee 
groups  and  retirees  will  be  on 
hand,  and  question-and-answer 
periods  will  be  provided. 

The  sessions  have  been  sched- 
uled to  accommodate  various 
campus  work  schedules,  includ- 
ing night  shifts.  They  will  be  held 
Sept.  16  and  17  at  noon.  Sept.  21 


at  9 a.mM  Sept.  22  at  10  a.m..  Sept. 
23  at  2 p.m..  Sept.  28  at  2:30  p.rn. 
and  7 p.m.  and  Sept.  30  at  10:30 
p.m.  All  will  be  held  in  Room  442 
of  the  University  Centre. 

To  ensure  that  adequate  space 
and  materials  are  available,  par- 
ticipants are  asked  to  register  for 
one  of  the  sessions  at  Ext.  6598. 

The  series  is  sponsored  by  the 
University  Pensions  and  Benefits 
Committee  and  the  Pension 
Reform  Implementation  Group  in 
collaboration  with  Human 
Resources.  □ 


Campbell  named  acting 
academic  vice-president 


Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineer- 
ing Science,  has  been  named  ac- 
ting academic  vice-president, 
effective  Oct.  1 to  April  30,  1994. 
He  succeeds  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly,  who  has  been  named 
president  of  Trent  University. 

Campbell,  who  holds  B.Sc., 
PhD  and  D.Sc.  degrees  from  Glas- 
gow University,  joined  the 
Department  of  Physics  in  1968 
and  became  dean  of  CPES  in 
1987.  He  also  served  as  director  of 
the  Guelph-Waterloo  Program  for 


Graduate  Work  in  Physics  from 
1984  to  1987. 

Campbell  is  recognized  interna- 
tionally for  his  research  in  atomic 
physics  and  materials  science.  He 
has  served  terms  as  research  as- 
sociate at  the  Max  Planck  Institut 
in  Germany  and  theAtomic  Ener- 
gy Research  Establishment  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  was  also  a 
visiting  fellow  at  the  University  of 
Witwatersrand  in  South  Africa. 

Campbell  is  co-author  or  editor 
of  three  books  and  author  of  more 
than  nnhlications.  0 


It’s  a full  house  at  the 
Research  Park  Centre 


nection  with  U of  G as  their  main 
reasons  for  opening  offices  in  the 
centre. 

“These  are  beautiful  facilities, 
and  Guelph  represents  a very 
good  business  climate  for  us,” 
says  Ralph  Lewis,  Texaco’s  vice- 
president  of  sales.  Roly 
Thompson,  president  of  GSW 
Inc.,  describes  his  company’s  re- 
location as  “an  ideal  logistic  hub 
of  business  and  a crisp  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  close  relations 
with  the  University  of  Guelph.” 

Forging  links 

The  30-acre  park  originated  in 
1982  as  a facility  aimed  at  en- 
hancing research  at  the  University 
and  forging  research  links  with 
other  organizations. 

In  the  summer  of  1991,  con- 
struction of  Phase  I of  the  Re- 
search Park  Centre  — a 40.000- 
square-foot,  three-storey  building 
— was  completed. 

In  July  of  that  year,  the  centre 
welcomed  its  first  and  largest 
tenant,  the  Ontario  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Corp.,  which  has 
since  optioned  for  additional 
space  in  the  building. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  the  fol- 
lowing businesses  signed  on: 

■ the  Agri-Food  Network  (a 
communications  partnership 
designed  to  enhance  awareness 
and  understanding  of  Ontario’s 
agri-food  system); 

■ Compusense  Inc.  (com- 
puterized sensory  analysis); 

■ Lipid  Analytical  Laboratories 
(food  technology  research); 

■ the  George  Morris  Centre 
(Canada’s  only  independent 
think-tank  for  agri-food  policy 
development);  and 

■ Tremco  Canada  Ltd.  (special 
polymer  design  laboratory). 

Plans  have  been  drawn  up  for 
the  second  phase  of  the  centre,  a 
20,000-square-foot  addition  to 
the  main  building  that  will 
proceed  depending  on  demand  for 
the  space,  says  John  Armstrong, 
director  of  real  estate. 

“Construction  of  Phase  2 will 
occur  only  with  the  emergence  of 
a serious  and  acceptable  tenant 
who  requires  enough  space  to 
financially  justify  proceeding,” 
he  says.  Discussions  are  under 
way  with  several  prospects.  0 


by  Steve  O’Neill 
and  Andres  Kahar 
Office  of  Research 
The  economic  climate  remains  un- 
certain, but  that  hasn’t  slowed 
things  down  at  the  Research  Park 
Centre.  With  four  more  tenants 
signing  leases  this  summer,  the 
centre  has  reached  full  capacity. 

Since  June,  the  multi-tenant 
centre  has  become  the  site  of: 

■ corporate  headquarters  for 
GSW  Inc.,  a leading  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  consumer 
durables  such  as  water  heaters, 
water  pumps,  vinyl  eaves- 
troughing  and  fireplaces; 

■ sales  and  administration  offices 
for  Texaco  Chemical  Canada 
(formerly  Hart  Chemical  Com- 
pany), a leader  in  de-inking 
technology; 

■ headquarters  for  the  Stew- 
ardship Information  Bureau,  a 
data  source  dedicated  to  infor- 
mation exchange  among  in- 
novative farmers,  government 
and  industry;  and 

■ offices  for  the  Institute  for  In- 
structional Technology,  a na- 
tionally focused  resource 
centre  that  will  serve  as  an  axis 
for  the  technological  training  of 
industry-bound  students,  infor- 
mation networking,  research 
and  business  consultation. 

Welcome  additions 

“These  new  businesses  are  wel- 
come additions  to  the  mosaic  of 
tenants  that  have  joined  the  Re- 
search Park  Centre,”  says  Prof. 
Lany  Milligan,  vice-president  for 
research.  ‘The  centre’s  success  is 
a glowing  testament  to  Guelph’s 
vibrancy.” 

Businesses  repeatedly  cite  the 
quality  of  the  facility  and  its  con- 


Prof.  lain  Campbell 
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Farcus 


by  David  Waisglass 
Gordon  Coulthart 


SERVICE  AND  PARTS 

OPEN 

Thursdays  until  9:00  p.m. 

Wellington  Motors  Ltd. 

822-8950  in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 


New  & Recycled 
Toner  Products 

416-527-2611  w 

(Hamilton) 

£ LaserAfetfworks  <£$ 

Measuring  Quality  ...  One  Page  At  A Time 


Concerned  about  your 
indoor  air  quality? 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 

♦ carpel  & upholstery  cleaning 


CALL  TODAY  836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 

At  your  service! 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


People  of  color  on 

Since  the  publication  in  At  Guelph 
July  28  and  the  University-wide 
distribution  of  the  discussion 
paper  of  the  Anti-Racism  and 
Race  Relations  Task  Force,  people 
of  color  on  the  task  force  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  contempt  of 
their  white  colleagues  on  campus. 

As  one  such  member  of  the  task 
force,  I am  particularly  disturbed 
by  these  attitudes  and  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  directed  at 
me  for  the  contents  of  the  discus- 
sion paper. 

The  task  force  has  had  a total  of 
21  members  during  its  existence, 
representing  key  constituencies 
on  campus  — students,  faculty 
and  staff,  men  and  women,  whites 
and  people  of  color.  The  contents 
of  the  discussion  paper  reflect  the 
compromises  and  consensus 
reached  by  members  of  the  task 
force,  and  the  paper  is  intended  to 
be  a focal  point  for  constructive 
and  meaningful  debate  and  dis- 
cussion of  racism  within  the 
University. 

Five  centuries  of  oppression  and 
discrimination  cannot  be  cor- 
rected in  a few  days,  a few  months 
or  even  a few  years.  But  the 
process  of  healing  and  sharing 
must  start  now  with  the  institution 
of  a level  playing  field. 

This  means  we  have  to  examine 
carefully  not  only  our  actions  but 
also  the  thoughts  that  govern  our 
actions.  It  means  an  examination 
of  our  educational  systems  — in- 
cluding  curriculum,  student 
recruitment  and  hiring — that  will 
result  in  the  creation  of  a working 
and  learning  environment  “that 
affords  equal  opportunity  to  each 
individual  and  that  supports,  nur- 
tures and  rewards  career  and 
educational  progress  on  the  basis 
of  such  relevant  factors  as  work 
performance  and  academic 
achievement.” 

The  emphasis  here  is  not  just  on 
relevant  factors  but  on  equal  op- 
portunity as  well. 

I volunteered  to  sit  on  the  task 
force  not  for  personal  gain,  but  in 
the  hope  that  we,  the  community, 
would  create  a policy  document 
that  not  only  acknowledges  but 
also  enhances  the  enrichment 


racism  task  force  bear  the  brunt 


brought  to  all  aspects  of  uni  versity 
life  by  the  cultural  mosaic  and 
diversity  of  its  members. 

Canadian  society  can  ill  afford 
to  continue  to  survive  confined  to 
cocoons  of  “have”  and  “have 
not.”  The  time  has  come  for  each 
of  us  to  emerge  from  our  cocoons, 
to  spread  our  colorful  wings  and 
fly  the  skies  in  a spirit  of  spec- 
tacular unison. 

I believe  in  life,  I believe  in 


hope,  and  most  of  all,  I believe  in 
love  and  happiness.  I know  my 
color  will  forever  cast  a shadow  of 
contempt  on  me,  but  I will  never 
let  it  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
dreams.  My  wings  are  spread, 
colorful  as  ever,  and  I will  fly  the 
skies  confident  and  self-assured, 
always. 

Philip  John 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 


Discussion  of  racism  is  overdue 


I am  grateful  to  members  of  the 
University’s  Anti-Racism  and 
Race  Relations  Task  Force  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
munity. 

By  publishing  their  views  on 
racism  and  race  relations  in 
Canada  and,  more  specifically, 
within  the  University  community, 
they  have  effectively,  decisively 
and  courageously  initiated  a 
public  discussion  that  is  overdue. 

I hope  that  by  recommending 
specific  measures  to  address 
racism  in  our  community,  they 
will  also  elicit  action  that  is  over- 
due. 

According  to  the  principles  ex- 
pressed by  our  human  rights  legis- 
lation, racism  should  have  no 
place  at  U of  G.  Yet  it  does.  The 
constitutional  and  legal  pro- 
visions of  our  society  are  insuffi- 
cient to  ensure  zero  tolerance  for 
racism.  Individual  and  com- 
munity-based commitment  and 
action  are  also  essential. 

The  task  force  recommends  and 
welcomes  contributions  to  a 
policy  and  procedure  designed  to 
address  individual  complaints  of 
racism  and  racial  discrimination 
on  campus.  Implementation  of 
such  policies  and  procedures  is  an 
essential  first  step  towards  ad- 
dressing the  most  acute,  in- 
dividual manifestations  of  racism 
in  our  community,  developing 
community  understanding  of 
those  manifestations  and  building 
confidence  that  we  are  committed 
to  eradicating  both  individual  and 
systemic  racism. 

The  task  force  also  recommends 


a review  of  our  programs  and  ser- 
vices, providing  an  extensive 
preamble  to  relate  the  less  widely 
understood  concepts  of  systemic 
racism  to  the  specific  needs  for  its 
elimination  from  University  af- 
fairs. 

To  pursue  such  systemic  issues, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  question 
our  most  fundamental  assump- 
tions about  academic  life.  I look 
forward  to  participating  in  the 
lively  debate  that  must  accom- 
pany that  process. 

Prof.  Janet  Wood 
Microbiology 

Editor’s  note:  For  anyone  who 
missed  the  July  28  At  Guelph  con- 
taining the  discussion  paper, 
copies  are  available  from  the 
Employment  and  Educational  Equi- 
ty Office  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre. 

Surplus  belongs 
to  pensioners 

I recently  received  a letter  from  the 
U of  G Retirees  Association.  In  it. 
Board  of  Governors  chair  Bill 
Brock  announced  that  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  will  review 
and  make  recommendations  on  the 
use  of  the  University  pension  fund, 
which  has  a surplus. 

If  there  is  a surplus  in  the  fund, 
retirees  should  have  a say  in  what 
happens  to  it.  As  a pensioner,  I say 
it  should  go  to  the  pensioners  or 
be  held  for  them.  No  way  should 
• it  be  used  otherwise. 

Elmer  Milburn 
Rockwood 


Student  B of  G reps  lack  access 


Obituary 

Retired  HAFA  professor  Betty 
Upton  died  in  Guelph  Sept.  4. 

A graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  Cornell 
University,  she  joined  HAFA 
in  1 97 1 , becoming  a pioneer  in 
the  development  of  computer 
applications  for  hotel  and  food 
administration  students.  She 
retired  in  1988. 

Prof.  Upton  is  survived  by 
two  sisters  and  two  brothers.  A 
tree  will  be  planted  in  her 
memory  in  the  Wall-Custance 
Memorial  Forest  at  the  Ar- 
boretum Sept.  25  at  2:30  p.m.d 


In  the  Aug.  6 At  Guelph  article 
“University  Qualifies  for  a Reduc- 
tion in  Social  Contract  Target,”  it 
is  reported  that  “by  the  afternoon 
of  July  30,  eight  of  the  nine 
employee  groups  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  had  ratified  the  (social 
contract)  agreement.” 

A general  meeting  of  B of  G 
never  actually  took  place,  so  this 
statement  as  it  stands  is  false. 
Rather,  the  board’s  executive 
committee  met  and  ratified  the 
agreement. 


Gotta  sing?  Gotta  play?  U of  G 
offers  a variety  of  venues  for 
people  with  a musical  bent. 

For  vocalists,  there’s  the  U of  G 
Singers  and  U of  G Choir,  both  led 
by  Prof.  Robert  Hall,  Music.  The 
singers  harmonize  Mondays  at  5 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  203.  The 
choir  vocalizes  Wednesdays  at  7 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

For  instrumentalists,  there  are 
several  options,  including  the  U of 
G Orchestra,  which  Henry  Janzen 


As  student  representatives  on 
the  board,  we  do  not  have  access 
to  this  privileged  decision- 
making forum.  We  are  sensitive  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  elected 
to  express  and  represent  the  needs 
of  the  student  body.  We  assure 
you  that  when  that  political  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  we  will  do 
just  that. 

Marty  Williams 
Undergraduate  rep,  B of  G 
Karen  Houle 
Graduate  rep,  B of  G 


conducts  Thursdays  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  203,  and  the  Jazz  En- 
semble, led  by  Prof.  Howard 
Spring  Thursdays  at  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

There’s  also  the  U of  G Concert 
Winds,  blowing  Wednesdays  at  5 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  203  under  the 
direction  of  John  Goddard.  And 
Department  of  Music  chair  Mary 
Cyr  leads  the  U of  G Early  Music 
Ensemble.  For  rehearsal  time, 
contact  Cyr  before  Sept.  1 7.  □ 


And  there  shall  be  music  . . . 
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Ecologist,  feminist  to 
give  Hopper  lecture 


World-renowned  ecologist  and 
feminist  Vandana  Shiva,  a 1976 
graduate  of 
Guelph,  will 
present  the  in- 
augural Hop- 
per lecture  on 
international 
development 
Sept.  21  at 
7:30  p.m.  in 
War  Memo- 
rial Hall. 

The  lecture,  entitled  “Monocul- 
tures of  the  Mind:  Understanding 
the  Threats  to  Biological  and  Cul- 
tural Diversity,”  is  free  and  open 
to  the  public. 

A native  of  India,  Shiva  cham- 
pions the  importance  of  grassroots 
participation  in  developing 
countries.  She  is  director  of  the 
Research  Foundation  for  Science, 
Technology  and  Natural  Re- 
source Policy  in  India. 

She  has  also  acted  as  a consult- 
ant on  major  projects  with  interna- 
tional organizations  such  as  UN- 
ESCO, United  Nations  University 
in  Tokyo  and  the  Food  and 


Agricultural  Organization. 

Shiva  holds  an  MA  in  the 
philosophy  of  science  from 
Guelph  and  a PhD  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario.  She  is 
the  author  of  10  books  and 
numerous  articles,  including 
Staying  Alive:  Women,  Ecology 
and  Survival  in  India. 

In  addressing  the  problems  of 
economic  development  in  Third 
World  countries,  she  strongly 
supports  a central  role  for  women, 
the  need  for  a diverse  agricultural 
base  and  the  importance  of  en- 
vironmental considerations. 

The  Hopper  lecture  was  estab- 
lished last  year  by  the  Internation- 
al Development  Research  Centre 
(IDRC)  and  named  for  its  first 
president,  David  Hopper.  Hopper 
is  a former  OAC  professor  who 
has  had  a distinguished  career  in 
international  development. 

The  goal  of  the  lecture  is  to  help 
Canadians  better  understand  is- 
sues in  international  develop- 
ment. IDRC  president  Keith 
Bezanson  will  introduce  the  in- 
augural speaker.  □ 


Vandana  Shiva 


A wee  touch  o’  Scotland 


The  annual  Scottish  Studies  Collo- 
quium, sponsored  by  the  Scottish 
studies  program  in  the  Department 
of  History,  is  Sept.  25. 

This  year’s  slate  of  speakers  fea- 
tures Prof.  Ed  Phillips,  Music,  on 
“The  Mary  Stuart  Songs  of  Robert 
Schumann,”  Hugh  MacMillan  on 
“Nor’westers  and  Native  People 
in  the  Fur  Trade,”  Alan  McKenzie 
on  “How  the  MacKenzies  Stole 
the  Isle  of  Lewis”  and  Prof.  Ted 
Cowan,  History,  on  “Mother  and 
Mistress  in  17th-Century  Scot- 
land.” 

The  colloquium  begins  with 
registration  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room 
1 17  of  the  MacKinnon  Building. 
Cost  is  $15  general,  free  for  stu- 
dents. For  more  information,  call 
Christine  Boyle  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  at  Ext.  6528. 

The  night  before  the  collo- 
quium, an  evening  ceilidh  will 
feature  the  group  Killiecrankie 
performing  Scottish  and  Celtic 


music.  Doors  open  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
the  Graduate  Students  Lounge  on 
Level  5 of  the  University  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $15  general,  free  for 
students. 

Following  the  colloquium,  a 
dinner  and  roast  will  be  held  in 
honor  of  Cowan,  who  is  leaving  U 
of  G after  15  years  to  become 
chair  of  Scottish  history  and 
literature  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  The  dinner  is  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  St.  Mary’s  Ukrainian 
Church.  Tickets  are  $30  general, 
$15  for  students.  Tickets  must  be 
ordered  through  Boyle  by  Sept. 
17.  After  the  roast,  the  Jolly  Beg- 
gars will  perform. 

Proceeds  from  the  colloquium 
will  be  donated  to  the  newly  es- 
tablished Ted  Cowan  Graduate 
Scholarship  for  students  in  Scot- 
tish studies.  The  first  scholarship 
will  be  awarded  in  the  fall  of 
1994.  □ 


Celebrating  the  lastest  contribution  towards  the  Rozanski,  Nestle  CEO  Frank  Celia  and  FACS  Dean 
FACS  Building  from  Nestle  Canada  Inc.  are,  from  left,  Richard  Barham. 

Prof.  Debbie  O’Connor,  President  Mordechai  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishl.  University  ConUnunications 


Nestle  gift  ensures  FACS  addition 


With  a recent  contribution  of 
$60,000  to  U of  G — part  of  a 
$500,000  pledge  — Nestle 
Canada  Inc.  has  ensured  construc- 
tion of  a new  teaching  and  research 
addition  to  the  FACS  Building. 

The  $ 1.5-million  addition,  to 
which  Nestle  is  the  largest  con- 
tributor, will  add  a new  case 
teaching  suite  and  two 
laboratories  dedicated  to  applied 
nutrition.  One  of  the  labs,  which 
will  investigate  maternal  and 
child  nutrition,  will  bear  the 
Nestle  name. 

In  presenting  the  cheque.  Nestle 
CEO  and  chair  Frank  Celia  noted 
that  although  the  business  of 
education  may  seem  far  removed 
from  the  business  world,  there  is 
common  ground. 

“You  have  a product,  we  have  a 
product,”  he  said.  “It’s  up  to  us  to 
look  for  ways  that  we  can  work 
together  jointly  to  improve  our 
products.” 

FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham 
notes  that  the  college’s  faculty  are 
currently  scattered  around  cam- 
pus in  10  different  buildings. 
“This  contribution  puts  us  on  the 
track  to  having  more  of  our  facul- 


ty and  programs  under  one  roof," 
he  says.  “It’s  important  that  our 
interdisciplinary  faculty  has  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  one 
another.” 

Prof.  Debbie  O’Connor,  Family 
Studies,  adds  that  the  advantage 
of  sharing  a lab  extends  beyond 
camaraderie.  The  maternal  and 
child  nutrition  lab  will  allow  her 
and  her  colleagues  to  pool  resour- 
ces and  share  equipment  costs. 

O’Connor’s  old  facilities  lacked 
ventilation,  vacuum  lines  and  of- 
fice space,  less  than  an  ideal  en- 
vironment for  research.  “ Doing  a 
microbiological  assay  beside  an 
open  window  along  a dusty  road 
isn’t  a terrific  idea,”  she  says. 

The  addition  will  also  address  “a 
crisis  need”  for  new  case-study 
teaching  suites,  says  Barham.  The 
suites  will  allow  students  and  staff 
to  dissect  decisions  and  outcomes 
from  real-life  studies  of  the  cor- 
porate world. 

Additional  facilities  for  FACS 
have  been  planned  since  the 
1960s.  The  new  addition,  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  fall 
1994,  is  the  first  phase  of  what  is 
expected  to  be  a $2.6-million  ex- 


pansion. When  complete,  the  total 
expansion  will  house  four  applied 
nutrition  labs  with  the  teaching 
suite  and  breakout  rooms. 

A long-time  supporter  of  U of  G, 
Nestle  also  helps  fund  the  re- 
search chair  in  dairy  technology 
in  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  through  the  Ontario 
Dairy  Council.  □ 

Associate  VP 
deadline  nears 

The  deadline  for  nominations  and 
applications  for  the  position  of  as- 
sociate vice-president  academic  is 
Sept.  25.  The  position  holds  a five- 
year  renewable  term. 

Applications  should  include  a 
letter  of  interest  stating  the 
candidate’s  philosophy  or  view  of 
the  role  of  the  office,  a curriculum 
vitae  and  the  names  of  three  inter- 
nal referees.  The  search  is 
restricted  to  U of  G faculty. 

Send  nominations  and  applica- 
tions to  President  Mordechai 
Rozanski.  chair  of  the  search 
committee.  □ 


Library  counts  on  community  to  tally  periodical  use 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

The  U of  G Library  has  launched  a year- 
long study  to  find  out  exactly  how  often  its 
periodicals  are  being  used. 

The  survey  will  address  a perennial 
problem  that  libraries  face.  Although  it's 
possible  to  tabulate  the  use  of  most  library 
materials  based  on  circulation  records, 
it’s  difficult  to  measure  the  use  of  an  item 
that  rarely  leaves  the  library,  such  as  a 
journal. 

How  will  the  library  tackle  the  problem? 
Until  next  August,  every  unbound  issue 
and  bound  volume  from  the  past  five 
years,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
Documents  and  Government  Publications 
section — a total  of  about  35,000  items  — 
will  have  a label  stuck  to  its  front  cover. 
On  the  label,  library  patrons  will  tick  off 
every  use  of  the  periodical.  In  addition, 
library  staff  will  record  when  a periodical 
is  reshelved. 

The  survey  is  in  response  to  the  Senate 
Library  Committee’s  recommendation 
that  the  library  measure  periodical  use. 
There’s  a dearth  of  information  about 


journals,  says  Tim  Sauer,  head  of  library 
collection  development.  Some  journals 
may  get  no  use  at  all,  whereas  others  may 
warrant  multiple  subscriptions. 

Although  one  possible  use  of  the  survey 
results  is  to  help  make  decisions  about 
subscription  cancellations,  catalogue 
librarian  Linda  Day  notes  that  U of  G has 
placed  a year-long  moratorium  on  such 
cancellations. 

“This  study  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
that  a (particular)  periodical  will  be  can- 
celled,” says  Day,  who  helped  design  and 
implement  the  study.  “It  will,  for  ex- 
ample, be  important  in  deciding  when  a 
periodical  will  be  put  into  storage.” 

Conventional  wisdom  dictates  that 
science  journals  have  shorter  shelf  lives 
than  those  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  where  ideas  can  remain  ger- 
mane for  years,  says  humanities  librarian 
Linda  Grabum,  who  also  helped  devise 
the  survey.  The  survey  will  prove  whether 
this  is,  in  fact,  true  and  will  help  determine 
how  quickly  each  journal  makes  its  way 
into  storage. 

This  will  be  increasingly  important  in 
coming  years,  she  says,  because  library 


shelf  space  will  be  at  a premium. 

Nonetheless,  Sauer  acknowledges  that 
the  information  garnered  by  the  survey 
will  be  a benchmark  for  cancellations  in 
the  future. 

Individual  journals  can  cost  up  to  $2,500 
a year,  he  says.  Add  to  this  last  year’s 
26-per-cent  increase  in  the  library’s  sub- 
scription costs  (the  impact  of  cunrency 
fluctuations  on  foreign  journal  rates  and 
the  first  effects  of  the  GST)  and  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  the  library’s  list  of 
5,500  paid  subscriptions  becomes  ob- 
vious. he  says. 

Cancellation  projects  in  1987  and  last 
year  raked  a total  of  about  1,000  peri- 
odical titles  from  library  shplves.  says 
Sauer.  Decisions  about  which  periodicals 
to  cancel  were  based  largely  on  subjective 
information  from  professors,  graduate 
students  and  library  staff. 

The  survey  will  allow  the  library  to  do 
some  cost-benefit  analysis,  potentially  al- 
lowing for  a breakdown  of  subscription 
rates  on  a dollar-per-use  basis,  he  says. 
“Given  the  budget  constraints,  for  us  to 
(decide  the  fate  of  journal  subscriptions) 
on  a subjective  basis  is  unconscionable.” 


Although  the  library  will  use  the  study 
as  a yardstick  to  fathom  how  best  to 
manage  periodicals  in  the  future,  it  also 
recognizes  the  survey’s  shortcomings, 
says  Day. 

For  instance,  use  is  defined  as  any  time 
a patron  picks  up  a journal.  ‘That  includes 
somebody  picking  up  a periodical  and 
looking  at  the  pictures  and  someone  who 
uses  the  journal  in  a true  scholarly  man- 
ner." she  says. 

In  addition,  the  possibility  exists  that  the 
use  of  a journal  critical  to  a particular 
course  will  be  underestimated  if  the 
course  is  not  offered  this  year. 

Grabum  says  library  staff  are  also  con- 
cerned about  people  “cheating,  coming  in 
and  marking  a periodical  a zillion  times” 
to  ensure  that  a favorite  isn’t  threatened 
with  cancellation. 

The  library  has  wanted  to  do  a survey  for 
years,  says  Sauer,  but  it  has  lacked  the 
resources.  The  current  approach  might 
not  be  ideal,  but  it’s  feasible,  he  says,  and 
if  all  goes  well,  "there’s  no  question  about 
it,  it’ll  be  very  useful.”  He  urges  the  Uni- 
versity community  to  "not  only  partici- 
pate in  the  survey  but  to  do  so  honestly  .’D 
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The  G.M.  Frost  Research  and  Information  Centre, 
new  home  of  the  Guelph  Turf  grass  Institute  (GTI), 
was  officially  opened  Aug.  26  by  representatives 
from  government,  U of  G and  the  private  sector. 
From  left  are  Prof.  Jack  Eggens,  director  of  GTI; 
Gerald  Root,  district  manager  of  the  Management 


Board  Secretariat;  Thom  Chartres,  president  of  the 
Ontario  Turfgrass  Research  Foundation;  centre 
benefactors  Beth  and  Mac  Frost;  Elmer  Buchanan, 
provincial  minister  of  agriculture  and  food;  and 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski. 

Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Sen/ices 


Waldron  appointed  to 
new  job-training  board 


Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  Rural  Exten- 
sion  Studies,  is  one  of  two 
educators  named  to  a new  board 
created  to  reshape  the  province’s 
job-training  system. 

As  a member  of  the  23-member 
Ontario  Training  and  Adjustment 
Board  (OTAB),  Waldron  will  rep- 
resent universities,  colleges, 
school  boards  and  other  educa- 
tion-related groups. 

OTAB  will  take  over  job-train- 
ing and  skills-improvement 
programs  currently  administered 
by  several  provincial  ministries. 
The  intent  is  to  ease  access  for 
workers,  employers  and  those 
who  want  to  work  and  to  eliminate 
duplication  in  programs. 

To  the  task,  Waldron  brings  28 
years  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
adult  education.  At  U of  G,  he 
served  as  director  of  part-time 
studies  and  continuing  education 
from  1971  to  1991. 

Waldron  helped  establish  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Univer- 
sity Continuing  Education,  the 
Ontario  Council  for  University 


Mark  Waldron 


Continuing  Education  and  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Dis- 
tance Education.  He  has  served  in 
executive  positions  on  local, 
provincial  and  national  educa- 
tional organizations. 

The  programs  under  OTAB’s 
rubric  “cover  the  gamut  from 
literacy  to  professional  develop- 
ment,” says  Waldron.  He  notes 
that  there  has  often  been  overlap 
in  the  educational  efforts 
provided  by  the  different  minis- 
tries. “There  are  programs  that 
come  out  from  different  ministries 


WELCOME  BACK  TO  VINJOY  FOR  SAVINGS 
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BASS 

Reg.  Price 

See  our  fall  selection  arriving  daily 
DACK’S  • BALLY'S  • CLARK’S 
• ROHDE 

Open  Fridays  'til  8:30  p.m. 

46  Cork  St.  E. 
opp.  Canada  Trust 

QUALITY  SHOES  & ACCESSORIES  837-0460 
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• Home  and  Business 
Alarm  Systems 

• 3M  Window  Films 

• Video  Surveillance 
Equipment 

Guelph  763-841 1 / 
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ACADcfil?  OF  LcARninG 

CANADA’S  SKILLS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTRES 


HELPING  CANADIANS  DEVELOP  A 
BETTER  CAREER  AND  A BETTER  FUTURE 


TRAIN  NOW  FOR  A NEW  CAREER 


COMPLETE  A DIPLOMA 
IN  4,  6,  8 MONTHS 


✓ Administrative  Assistant 

✓ Microcomputer  Business 
Applications 

✓ Financial  Assistant 

✓ Word  Pro/Data  Entry  Operator 

✓ Executive  Secretary 


LEARN  OFFICE  & COMPUTER 
SKILLS  COMPANIES  NEED 


✓ Computer  Literacy  Courses 

✓ WordPerfect,  Lotus 

✓ ACCPAC  Plus  Accounting 

✓ Bedford  Accounting 

✓ DBase  III+,  DBase  IV 

✓ DOS  and  ...  much  more 


MORNING,  AFTERNOON,  EVENING  & SATURDAY  SESSIONS 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE  TO  THOSE  WHO  QUALIFY 

226  Speedvale  Avenue  West  824-9431 


Have  a doggone  good  time! 


If  you’ve  been  waiting  all  summer 
for  a chance  to  go  to  the  dogs,  this 
one’s  for  you.  It’s  OVC’s  fourth 
annual  Pet  Trust  SuperMatch  dog 
show,  running  Sept.  1 8 from  9:30 
a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

The  show  is  a fun  match  and 
fund  raiser  for  OVC’s  Pet  Trust 
Fund,  which  supports  studies  of 
pet-related  diseases  and  pro- 
blems. About  800  dogs  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  show, 
with  more  than  100  breeds  repre- 


sented. The  judges  are  some  of 
Canada’s  top  professional  hand- 
lers and  trainers. 

New  events  this  year  include  a 
parade  of  champions,  featuring 
retired  top  show  dogs,  and 
demonstrations  by  the  Hearing 
Ear  Dogs  Association  of  Canada 
and  the  Mighty  Mites. 

The  show  runs  on  the  grounds 
behind  OVC  at  Smith  Lane.  Ad- 
mission is  free.  □ 


UNITARIANISM 

(A  LIBERAL  RELIGION  THAT  PUTS  ITS  FAITH  IN  YOU.) 


♦ A spiritual  community  that  offers  celebration,  worship, 
discussion  and  mutual  support. 


4-  Religious  education  for  children  that  helps  them  develop 
their  own  religious  beliefs. 

4-  A religious  commitment  to  ethical  living  and  the  quest 
for  meaning  and  truth. 


The  Guelph  Unitarian  Fellowship 

122  Harris  Street  at  York  Road 
Sunday  Services  and  Children's  Educational  Programs 

Sundays  at  10:30  a.m. 


Managing  Your  Property  is  Our  Business 
. . . including  Vacation  Surveillance! 

CASCOTT,  an  established  property  management 
company  is  expanding  to  include  complete  care  otyour 
residence  white  on  sabbatical  or  vacation.  We  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  we  will  be  collaborating  with 
the  independent  services  ol  Ronald  S.  McCormick, 
owner  of  Vacationers  House  Care. 


V 

H 

C 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
Vacationers 
House  Care 
(519)821-2676 


Fred  H.  Mogelin 
CASCOTT  Property 
Management  Services  Inc. 
(519)856-9091 
Fax  (519)  856-4087 


that  are  so  similar,  you’d  think 
they  came  out  of  the  same  office.” 

Waldron  founded  the  Guelph 
Region  Association  for  Continu- 
ing Education  (GRACE),  an  ex- 
perience he  believes  will  prove 
valuable  in  his  new  role. 

“GRACE  is  like  a little  model  of 
what  OTAB  is  all  about . . . what’s 
called  a single  wicket”  for 
workers  in  need  of  training  or 
skills  development,  he  says. 
“There’s  got  to  be  co-ordination 
of  these  programs.” 

At  the  same  time,  OTAB  will 
investigate  the  possible  new 
autonomy  of  Quebec’s  training 
programs,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Prime  Minister  Kim 
Campbell.  “What’s  happening  in 
Quebec  is  relevant  to  Ontario,” 
Waldron  says. 

He  hopes  his  involvement  at  the 
local  level  will  provide  a com- 
munity-based approach  to 
OTAB’s  work  in  developing  in- 
novative training  programs.  □ 

Grants  available 
for  instructional 
development 

Grants  to  support  the  development 
of  course  materials  are  available 
through  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Development. 

Awards  of  up  to  $2,500  are  in- 
tended as  seed  money  to  en- 
courage the  development  and  en- 
hancement of  credit-course 
materials  designed  to  make  stu- 
dent learning  more  effective. 
Matching  funding  from  depart- 
ments is  expected. 

Small  travel  grants  of  up  to  $500 
are  also  available  for  workshops 
or  conferences  on  teaching  and 
instructional  development. 
Preference  is  given  to  pre-tenured 
faculty  and  first-time  applicants. 
Matching  funding  from  other 
sources  is  expected. 

The  Instructional  Development 
Advisory  Committee  meets  seven 
times  a year  to  consider  grant 
proposals.  Deadlines  for  pro- 
posals are  Sept.  30.  Oct.  31,  Dec. 
24.  Jan.  31,  March  31,  April  30 
and  June  30.  Guidelines  and  ap- 
plication forms  are  available  from 
Teachine  Support  Services.  Ext. 
3106.  □ 
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Research  report 


8,000-year-old  drowned 
cedar  forest  resurfaces 


Graduate  student  Rabin  de  la  Fuente  has  found  developmental  differences  between  male  and  female  cattle 
embryos  as  early  as  seven  days  after  conception.  Photo  by  Jim  Van  Dusen,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 

Early  sex  differences  found  in  cattle 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

It’s  easy  to  distinguish  between 
male  and  female  calves  at  birth. 
But  the  assignment’s  much 
tougher  right  after  conception, 
when  the  animals  are  mere  micro- 
scopic zygotes  — smaller  than  the 
head  of  a pin  and  bearing  few 
unique  features. 

Graduate  student  Rabin  de  la 
Fuente,  a member  of  Prof.  Allan 
King’s  cytogenetic  research  team 
in  the  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences,  has  found  there  are 
developmental  differences  be- 
tween male  and  female  cattle 
embryos  as  early  as  seven  days 
after  conception.  That’s  about  a 
month  sooner  than  scientists  had 
previously  expected  differences 
to  appear. 

De  la  Fuente ’s  discovery  netted 
him  the  student  award  at  the  pres- 
tigious International  Embryo 
Transfer  Society  annual  meeting 
in  Louisiana  earlier  this  year,  the 
first  time  a Guelph  student  has 
captured  the  honor.  The  research 
was  also  presented  in  July  at  the 
Eighth  North  American  Collo- 


quium on  Domestic  Animal 
Cytogenetics  and  Gene  Mapping, 
held  at  U of  G.  The  event  attracted 
85  participants  from  18  countries. 

“The  cattle  industry  wants  ac- 
cess to  embryo  sexing  for  effec- 
tive breeding  programs,”  says  de 
la  Fuente.  “Understanding  the  rate 
of  embryo  development  could 
lead  to  a non-invasive  approach  to 
sex  determination  in  cattle.” 

His  discovery  draws  on  a fun- 
damental understanding  of  cattle 
embryo  development,  which  in 
many  ways  mirrors  human 
embryo  development  more  than 
many  other  species. 

At  their  earliest  stages,  females 
have  two  X chromosomes;  males 
have  an  X and  a Y.  At  some  point, 
however,  the  extra  female  X 
chromosome  switches  off.  Using 
conventional  laboratory  tech- 
niques, de  la  Fuente  discovered 
that  in  cattle,  this  change  takes 
place  at  the  100-cell  stage,  which 
is  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day 
after  conception. 

“It  was  previously  believed  that 
there  was  no  difference  between 
male  and  female  development 


until  gonads  (sex  organs)  started 
appearing,  about  40  days  after 
conception,”  he  says.  “Now  we 
know  there  are  differences  much 
earlier  than  that.”  This  could  ul- 
timately lead  to  very  early  embryo 
sexing,  which  would  reduce  the 
steps  required  to  determine  the 
embryo’s  sex  and  therefore  save 
producers  money. 

The  research  was  conducted  at 
the  Animal  Biotechnology 
Embryo  Laboratory  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biomedical  Sciences, 
which  is  supported  by  the 
Premier’s  Council  Trust  Fund,  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Animal 
Breeders,  Semex,  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.O 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Remains  of  a cliff-edge  forest 
drowned  7,660  years  ago  have 
been  discovered  under  32  feet  of 
water  in  a bay  along  the  west  coast 
of  Georgian  Bay. 

The  find  will  provide  a valuable 
resource  for  furthering  the  under- 
standing of  post-glacial  ecology, 
says  Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany. 

The  drowned  forest  exists  as 
stumps  of  eastern  white  cedar, 
Thuja  occidentalis,  emerging 
from  the  solid  rock  of  an  under- 
water precipice.  It  was  found  by 
divers  Gary  Ritchie  of  Lucknow 
and  Alan  Givens  of  Wiarton,  who 
had  been  aware  of  the  drowned 
forest  for  many  years.  They  were 
unaware  of  the  scientific  impor- 
tance of  the  forest  until  they  con- 
tacted Larson,  who  had  been 
trying  to  relocate  sites  with  such 
forests  in  Georgian  Bay. 

The  radiocarbon  date  provided 
by  the  Isotrace  Laboratories  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  established 
an  exact  date  for  the  time  when  the 
stunted  cedar  trees  began  grow- 
ing. They  grew  out  of  the  lime- 
stone bedrock  of  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment at  the  edge  of  a steep 
cliff  that  faced  on  to  glacial  Lake 
Hough  (now  Georgian  Bay)  7,660 
years  ago  (plus  or  minus  50 
years).  It  was  at  the  end  of  a period 
during  glacial  retreat  when  the 
Great  Lakes'  levels  first  dropped 
to  more  than  100  feet  below  their 


current  levels,  then  abruptly  rose 
again  to  refill  the  basins.  From 
7,000  to  3,000  years  ago,  the  lakes 
rose  another  70  feet  or  so  to  their 
highest  levels  ever  — 40  feet 
above  current  levels. 

It  is  the  first  time  such  forests 
have  been  found  in  Georgian  Bay, 
although  similar  finds  have  been 
discovered  in  lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  Georgian  Bay  find  may  play 
an  important  role  in  reconstruct- 
ing past  lake-level  fluctuations  for 
Georgian  Bay,  says  Larson.  In  ad- 
dition, cliff-edge  forests  of  slow- 
growing  cedars  still  exist  along 
cliffs  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  Tobermory, 
and  from  near  Chicago  to-  (he 
Door  Peninsula  in  eastern  Wis- 
consin. These  forests  represent 
the  oldest  and  most  undisturbed 
forest  ecosystems  in  eastern 
North  America,  with  individual 
tree  ages  exceeding  1,000  years. 

Larson  says  the  discovery  of  the 
drowned  forest  implies  that  the 
cliff-edge  forest  ecosystem  — un- 
like other  forest  ecosystems  that 
have  changed  in  structure  and 
function  since  deglaciation — has 
had  a stable  structure  for  that  en- 
tire period  of  time. 

"The  discovery  so  far  em- 
phasizes the  unique  research  and 
educational  properties  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment,"  he  says. 

More  intensive  study  of  the  site 
depends  on  future  funding.  □ 


HAILAN  SUN 
M,0.  (China)  Dr.Ac. 

Doctor  ol 
Clinical  Medicine 
Aci^uncture,  Shiatsu 
Specialist  - 1 1 yre.  exp 

822-5555 


WHY  LIVE  WITH  PAIN? 

RELIEVE : 

4 Migraine  and  Headaches 
♦ Neck,  Shoulder  & Back  Pain 

♦ Stress  and  Tension  4 Insomnia 

♦ Women's  Problems  4 Smoking 

4 Sports  Injuries  4 Allergies  4 Skin  Problems 
4 Chronic  Diseases  and  much  more  with 

Acupuncture,  Herbal  Medicine  & Shiatsu 

Refer  to  vour  UolG  Benehis  program  lor  possible  coverage 

173  Woolwich  St.,  Suite  204,  Guelph 
Office  Hours:  Mon.  to  Fri.  10  a.m.-€  p.m.;  Sat.  10  a.m.-3  p.m. 


Office  of  Research  deadlines 


The  Institute  for  Risk  Research  has 
temporarily  cancelled  its  grants 
and  graduate  student  awards  pro- 
gram. There  will  be  no  Oct.  15 
competition. 

Applications  are  due  Sept.  22 
for: 

■ Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  graduate  student 
grants,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships and  studentships. 

■ Cancer  Research  Institute 
postdoctoral  fellowship. 

■ Corpus  Christi  College’s 
Cambridge  Fellowships. 

■ Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
(U.S.)  clinical  research  grants. 

■ Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation  fellowships  and 
grants. 

■ International  Union  Against 
Cancer  fellowships. 

■ External  Affairs  Japan  awards. 

■ Health  and  Welfare  Canada’s 
National  Health  Research  and 


Development  awards. 

■ Medical  Research  Council’s 
visiting  scientist  and  interna- 
tional scientific  exchanges 
with  Argentina,  Brazil,  China, 
France  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
university/industry  operating 
grants  and  grants  for  research 
in  dynkinesia  and  torticollis. 

■ MS  Society  of  Canada  grants, 
career-development  awards, 
postdoctoral  fellowships  and 
research  studentships. 

■ Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Centre  for  Scholars  fellow- 
ships. 

■ U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  grants. 

Sept.  24  is  the  deadline  to  apply 
for  Multiculturalism  and  Citizen- 
ship Canada  grants  and  fellow- 
ships. 

Due  Sept.  27  are  applications  for 
Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corp.  grants.  □ 


\ Welcome  Here!  p 

During  the  next  12  months  our  valued 
Express  Plus  members  will  be  able  to 
use  their  cards  at  the  Portly  Penguin 
and  McGinnis  Landing! 


Note:  The  card  Is  no  longer  accepted  at 
Legends  Tap  & Grill  Ltd. 


Morning  Till  Night 
— We  Make  It  Right 

Hospitality  / Retail  Services 
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Community 


The  last  time  loan  rates 
K were  this  low . . . 

hnelda  Marcos  just  owned  a 
pair  of  clogs." 

822-1072 

Guelph  &.  Wellington 
Union 


7 Guelph  & Wellin 
Credit  Unii 


Classifieds 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  at  noon  to  Linda  Graham 
on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext  6581 . 


For  sale 

Jack  Russell  puppies,  excellent 
pedigree,  first  shots,  Valerie,  766- 
4026. 

Honda  350cc  dual-purpose  motorbike. 
9,500  kilometres,  safety  check,  Bill  or 
Diana,  856-1042. 

Zenith  SuperSport  portable  computer, 
Ext.  3947  or  763-3397  evenings. 

Unicycle,  excellent  condition,  Ext. 


For  sale 


For  rent 


Used  rowing  machine,  Ext.  2543  or 
766-0615  after  6 p.m. 

1988  Toyota  Tercel,  three-door,  well- 
maintained,  106,000  kilometres,  824- 
7064. 

Two  Wedgewood  plates  with  blue  bor- 
ders; handmade  linen  table  mats,  836- 
1163. 

Delta  nine-inch  table  saw;  Craftsman 
electronic  radial-arm  saw  with  caster- 
mounted,  four-drawer  stand,  836- 
1231. 

Two-bedroom,  high-security  luxury 
condo  In  Mississauga,  view  of  lake  and 
park,  five  appliances,  close  to  schools 
and  shopping,  1 ,100  square  feet,  1 1/2 
baths.  821-7822. 

Four-bedroom  house  on  Harcourt 
Drive,  821-2886. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow;  antique 
oak  desk,  837-2205  after  4 p.m. 

Kitty  litter;  shavings;  rodent  and  rabbit 
food;  dog  cages,  Ext.  4309. 

Sofa;  chest  freezer,  837-8582  after  6 
p.m. 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

763-6436 

LAMBDEN-GAZZOLA 

Mortgages  8,  Investments  Inc. 


Men's  five-speed  bicycle;  1 986  Toyota 
Tercel,  five-door  automatic,  99,400 
kilometres,  certified,  Ext.  3561  or  821- 
5412  evenings. 

Ten-speed  Alpine  Sport  bicycle;  five- 
speed  Raleigh  children's  bicycle,  837- 
0919  evenings. 

Metal  stock  cabinet,  two  doors,  three 
shelves,  Cathy,  Ext.  6514. 

Queen-size  sectional  sofabed;  sofa 
and  loveseat,  Ext.  2794  or  766-4295. 

Brunswick  gramophone,  upright, 
working  condition;  twin-bed  head- 
board,  footboard,  rails,  springs;  sculp- 
ture studio  supplies,  837-1698. 

Two-storey  four-bedroom  home  on 
quiet  cul-de-sac,  fenced  yard,  eat-in 
kitchen,  main-floor  laundry,  double 
drive,  finished  family  room  with 
fireplace,  five-minute  drive  to  Univer- 
sity, dose  to  schools,  shopping  and 
bus  stops,  767-1477. 

Computer  desk,  49  x 23  x 29  inches, 
matching  woodgrain  hutch  with  doors, 
comer  unit,  Anne,  Ext.  8747. 

Computers  for  sale  to  U of  G depart- 
ments only,  three  IBM  PCs;  two  CHS 
compatible  XP;  EFC  compatible, 
Michele,  Ext  8513. 


House  to  share  on  short-term  basis, 
one  or  two  furnished  rooms,  Exhibition 
Park  area,  parking,  phone,  utilities, 
laundry,  yard,  prefer  grad  student, 
non-smoker,  vegetarian,  Sherry,  824- 
9937. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  bungalow, 
finished  basement,  ideal  for  visiting 
professor,  Sharon,  Ext.  2255  or  822- 
7994. 


Wanted 


For  rent 

Large  furnished  room  in  farmhouse, 
15-minute  drive  to  University,  non- 
smoker,  $285  a month,  Wendy,  Ext. 
8198  or  763-4149. 

Three-bedroom  home,  preferably  to 
visiting  faculty  members,  appliances, 
two  finished  bedrooms  in  basement, 
two  baths,  close  to  University,  avail- 
able now,  $1,150  a month,  one-year 
lease,  references,  306-975-5760  or 
306-664-9298  in  Saskatoon. 

Room  for  single  person,  share  kitchen 
and  living  room,  cable,  close  to  mall 
and  buses,  $350  a month  inclusive, 
available  immediately,  Jim,  837-1818. 

Two-bedroom  fully  equipped  condo  at 
Horseshoe  Valley  in  Barrie,  sleeps  six, 
fireplace,  washer/dryer,  indoor/out- 
door pools,  hot  tub,  gourmet  dining 
room,  bargain  price  for  Oct.  9 to  16, 
824-1033. 


Good  home  for  mature  blue-point 
Siamese  cat,  Steve,  Ext.  3449  or  767- 
0090  evenings. 

Bachelor  apartment  for  fourth-year 
male  honors  student,  823-0885. 

Out-of-town  student  requires  room  two 
to  three  days  a week,  763-4790  or 
416-737-5622. 

Male  or  female  grad  student  or  couple 
to  share  house  in  country  with  owner 
and  dog,  eight  minutes  south  of 
University,  658-2249  evenings. 

Vocalist  seeks  musicians  to  form  band, 
837-2591. 

Typewriter  for  Journal  secretary,  will 
give  tax  receipt,  Ext.  3330. 


Available 


Free  10-speed  bicycle,  Cindy,  Ext 
4181. 

Free  used  three-ring  binders,  assorted 
sizes  with  printed  covers,  Rick,  Ext. 
2015. 

Fourth-year  English  student  will  edit 
thesis  papers,  essays,  etc., 
reasonable,  823-0885. 

Honors  English  student  for  typing 
and/or  editing  of  essays,  research 
papers,  etc.,  reasonable,  837-2591. 

Horticulture  student  willing  to  plant 
trees,  shrubs  and  bulbs,  prune,  mulch, 
rake  leaves,  will  also  clean  windows, 
eaves,  winterize  doors,  windows,  paint 
interior,  exterior,  Nancy,  824-3638. 


Bungalow  For  Sale 

In  the  beaulilul  little  town  ol  Durham  — a 
one-hour  drive  Irom  Guelph.  Situated  on 
the  Saugeen  River,  two  blocks  Irom  a 
Conservation  area. 

Bungalow  has  living  room,  dining  room, 
kitchen  with  eat-in  area,  three  bedrooms, 
main  lloor  laundry.  2 baths  (one  ensurte), 
finished  rec  room,  double  garage.  House  is 
2 years  old,  a high  quality  home  wilh  al 
upgrades.  Asking  $164,900. 

Call  lor  appointment 
Vem  Speer -369-2697 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 

□ Golf,  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabriolet, 
Corrado,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service  available 

Serving  Guelph  and  the  Community  since  1963 

^ Half  km  west  ot  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 

659  Wellington  St.  W„  Guelph  ♦ 824-9150  ♦ FAX:  824-7746 


Notices 


Senate,  B of  G meet 

The  first  fall  meeting  of  Senate 
Sept.  2 1 at  5 p.m.  in  Room  200 
of  the  Axelrod  Building.  Board 
of  Governors  meets  Sept.  23  at 
p.m.  in  the  UC  boardroom. 

Tree  dedication 

The  1990  and  1991  Akademia 
classes  will  dedicate  a tree  and 
plaque  in  memory  of  John 
Vanderkamp,  former  dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  Science,  Sept. 

1 5 at  5 p.m.  on  Johnston  Green. 
Vanderkamp,  who  died  in  1991, 
launched  the  Akademia  pro- 
gram and  was  its  first  director. 

Stickers  expire 

Validation  stickers  for  Univer- 
sity ID  cards  have  expired.  New 
stickers  are  available  from 
department  secretaries. 

Animals  and  arts 

This  fall’s  Third  Age  Learning 
series  for  retired  people  features 
faculty  from  the  departments  of 
Zoology  and  Fine  Art.  Cost  of 
each  series  is  $16.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  822-0527. 

Volunteer  night 

The  Arboretum  will  hold  a 
volunteer  information  night 
SepL  21  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Ar- 
boretum Centre.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  doing  volunteer  work 
for  the  Arboretum  should  call 
Ext.  21 13. 

Get  fit 

The  Lifetime  Fitness  Club  kicks 
off  a new  season  with  workouts 
Monday  to  Friday  from  1 2: 1 5 to 
12:45  p.m.  at  the  stadium  (the 
Athletics  Centre  if  it’s  raining). 
For  information,  call  Prof.  Pat 
Kyba,  Political  Studies,  at  Ext. 
3487  or  June  Law  at  Ext.  2225. 

Address  your  stress 
The  Stress  Management  and 
High-Performance  Clinic  is  of- 
fering a new  class  this  fall  in 
high-performance  skills.  It  will 
run  for  five  sessions  Monday 
and  Thursday  from  12:10  to  1 
p.m.,  beginning  Sept.  23.  Also 
beginning  Sept.  23  are  two  clas- 
ses in  stress  management  and 
relaxation.  One  runs  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  at  5:15  p.m.;  the 
other  is  Monday  and  Thursday 
at  8 p.m.  A third  class  will  run 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  12:10 
p.m.,  beginning  Oct.  21.  For  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  2662. 
Registration  forms  are  available 
at  the  Connection  Desk  on  Level 
3 of  the  University  Centre. 

Economics  seminar 

Queen’s  University  economic 
professor  Dan  Usher  discusses 
“Victimization,  Rent  Seeking 
and  Just  Compensation”  Sept. 
17  at  3:40  p.m.  in  Room  308  of 
the  MacKinnon  Building. 

Child  care 

The  U of  G Child-Care  Centre  is 
accepting  registrations  for  its 
flexible  program  for  kindergar- 
ten children.  Child  care  can  be 
arranged  to  suit  children’s  vary- 
ing schedules.  Call  Ext.  2682. 


Agricultural  ethics 

The  Campus  Ministry  is  spon- 
soring a series  of  talks  on 
agriculture  this  fall,  beginning 
Sept.  22  with  John  Wibberly 
discussing  “Restructuring  Agri- 
culture: Ethical  Issues.”  The  talk 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room 
141  of  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  Building. 

CIBC  hours 

CIBC  counter  service  in  the 
University  Centre  is  available 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  until  Sept. 
17.  Regular  hours  return  Sept. 

19  — 11  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Mon- 
day to  Friday. 

Couples  needed 

Researchers  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology  are  looking  for 
heterosexual  couples  to  take 
part  in  a study  of  interpersonal 
interaction  in  close  relation- 
ships. Couples  must  be  between 
25  and  35  and  have  lived 
together  for  five  years  or  more. 
An  honorarium  of  $10  will  be 
provided.  To  volunteer,  call 
Tamzin  Cathers  or  Prof.  Linda 
Wood  at  Ext  3951. 

Tamarack  turns  15 

Guelph’s  own  folk  trio 
Tamarack  will  celebrate  its  1 5th 
anniversary  with  a concert  Sept. 
24  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Special  guests  are  Jane 
Siberry,  members  of  the  Cow- 
boy Junkies  and  local  artists. 
Tickets  are  $15  general,  $13  for 
students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office. 

Cyclists  meet 

The  next  meeting  of  the  U of  G 
Cycling  Club  is  Sept.  20  at  8 
p.m.  in  Room  202  of  the  Ath- 
letics Centre. 

Centennial  exhibit 

U of  G is  one  of  the  featured 
exhibitors  this  month  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Community  Exhibit  Pro- 
gram at  the  Ontario  Legislative 
Building  in  Toronto.  Organized 
by  Gloria  Troyer  of  the  library, 
the  exhibit  depicts  Guelph  in- 
dustries in  the  1 890s. 

Fitness  survey 
Former  and  current  members  of 
fitness  clubs  are  needed  to  com- 
plete a short  survey  for  a study 
in  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies.  Participants  will  be  eli- 
gible for  a draw  for  a gift  certifi- 
cate. To  volunteer,  call  Nathalie 
Guimond  at  Ext.  8567  or  Prof. 
Richard  Vosburgh  at  Ext.  2419. 

International  studies 

The  deadline  for  the  next  round 
of  international  field  studies 
grants  for  graduate  and  senior 
undergraduate  students  is  Oct. 
Students  can  apply  for  up  to 
$1,250  to  extend  and  comple- 
ment their  studies  with  a global 
and  cross-cultural  experience. 
Applications  forms  are  avail- 
able from  departments  and  from 
International  Education  Ser- 
vices on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 
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Around  town 


Be  a Big  Sister 

The  Big  Sister  Association  of 
Guelph  is  holding  a recruitment 
campaign  from  now  to  mid- 
October.  The  association  has  25 
girls  waiting  to  be  matched  with  an 
adult;  some  have  been  waiting 
more  than  a year.  Little  Sisters  are 
girls  aged  five  to  16  who  are  ex- 
periencing some  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  life  situations.  Volunteers 
must  be  over  21  and  willing  to 
make  a commitment  of  four  hours 
a week  for  at  least  a year.  Ongoing 
training  and  support  is  provided. 
For  more  information,  call  Big 
Sisters  at  824-0800  or  drop  by  the 
office  at  121  Wyndham  St.  N., 
Suite  203. 

Chamber  music 

The  14th  season  of  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Music  Society  opens 
Sept.  17  with  a concert  featuring 
soprano  Karina  Gauvin  and 


violinist  Karen  Graves.  It  begins  at 
8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Gauvin  and  Graves  will  perform 
with  the  academy’s  chamber  or- 
chestra, led  by  Philip  Ledger.  For 
ticket  information,  call  Prof.  Terry 
Crowley,  History,  at  Ext  3211. 
The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  is 
holding  auditions  Sept.  18.  For 
details,  call  June  Kaethler  at  821- 
4025. 

Fresh  art 

Graduating  fine  art  students 
present  an  eclectic  collection  of 
contemporary  art  and  a lecture 
series  at  the  Guelph  Civic 
Museum  until  Oct.  14.  The  “Fresh 
Art:  Fresh  Artists”  lectures  run 
Sept.  22  and  29  and  Oct.  6 and  13 
at  7:30  p.m.  Also  at  the  museum  is 
a renewed  military  history  display 
examining  Guelph’s  involvement 
in  the  military.  The  museum  is 
open  from  1 to  5 p.m.  daily. 


Worship 


Run  for  cancer 

The  annual  Terry  Fox  run  for  can- 
cer research  is  Sept.  19  from  10 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  The  run  begins  at 
Royal  City  Park  at  the  comer  of 
Wellington  and  Edinburgh  streets. 
For  more  information  or  pledge 
sheets,  call  Judy  Johnson  at  824- 
6361. 

Historical  fair 

The  Clifford  and  District  Histori- 
cal Fair  runs  Sept.  25  to  27  with  the 
theme  “Clifford  — The  Way  We 
Were.”  For  more  information,  call 
Ruth  Koeslag  at  1-327-8684. 

Turkey  supper 

The  Speedside  United  Church’s 
annual  turkey  supper  is  Sept.  30 
with  three  sittings.  Tickets  are  $8 
for  adults,  $4  for  children  under  1 2 
(preschoolers  eat  free).  For  tickets 
for  the  5 p.m.  sitting,  call  David 
Freure  at  843-2351.  For  the  6 p.m. 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  10:10  a.m.  in  Thombrough 
100.  The  ecumenical  Open  Door 
Church  meets  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  in 
UC  442. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God, 
a meditative  service,  is  Wednes- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Fridays  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

As  a new  feature  in  our  weekly 
calendar  of  religious  events,  we 
will  include  observances  in 
various  faiths.  This  will  include  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  each  observance, 
reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.  For 
a copy  of  the  group’s  multifaith 
calendar,  write  to  33  Arrowwood 
Place,  Port  Moody,  B.C.  V3H 
4J1. 

Sept  16  is  Rosh  Hashanah,  New 
Year’s  Day  in  Judaism.  It’s  the 
beginning  of  the  year  5754  of  the 
Jewish  calendar  and  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  begins  at  sundown  Sept.  15. 

In  Buddhism,  the  fall  Ohigon 
celebrates  the  September  equinox 
Sept.  21.  This  is  of  special  impor- 
tance to  Jodo  Shinshu  Buddhists. 

Sept.  25  is  Yom  Kippur,  the 
Jewish  Day  of  Atonement.  □ 


Human 

Resources 


Appointments 

George  Bestari  has  been  appointed 
field  director  for  the  Sulawesi 
Regional  Development  Project. 

The  term  of  chief  librarian  John 
Black  has  been  continued  for 
three  years,  effective  Sept.  1 . 

Douglas  Gray  of  Guelph  has 
been  apointed  engineering  pro- 
gram development  continuing 
education  co-ordinator  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Continuing  Education. 

Sharon  Campbell  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  food  manager  at 
the  Brass  Taps.  □ 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
Stephen  Perry,  an  M.Sc.  candidate 
in  the  School  of  Human  Biology, 
is  Sept.  20  at  9 a.m.  in  Human 
Biology  2 1 2.  The  title  of  the  thesis 
is  “Effect  of  Pronation  on  Impact 
Loading  and  Lower-Extremity 
Kinematics.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Mario  Lafortune.  □ 


Sending  A Special  Parcel? 

Need  to  get  something 
somewh  ere  fast? 

COURIER  SERVICE 
MOW  AVAILABLE 

At  the  U.C.  Loading  Dock 
For  information,  call  ext.  2618 


Between  50  and  70  companies 
will  be  offering  great  buys 
in  computers,  games,  software, 
shareware,  peripherals,  courses. 

Whether  you  are  buying  for  home  or  college,  this  is  the  place 
to  go.  You  will  even  be  able  to  find  ideas,  information  and 
membership  details  from  local  computer  clubs.  Admission  is  $5 
(including  PST  and  GST),  but  you  can  save  $1  by  bringing  this 
ad.  Not  valid  with  any  other  coupon.  Children  10  and  under 
free.  Hours  11  AM  to  4 PM. 

Sunday,  September  26 

Kitchener  Memorial  Auditorium 
400  East  Avenue 

Sponsored  by  Computer  Source  Magazine 


Hours  of  Operation: 

Lunch:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  11:45  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 
Dinner:  Wednesday  to  Sunday,  5:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

EXPRESS  CARDS  WELCOME 

Licensed  Under  L.L.B.O. 

4th  Floor  ♦ U.C. 


sitting,  call  Bruce  Miller  at  822- 
1731.  For  the  7 p.m.  sitting,  call 
Don  Carney  at  824-9098 

Unitarian  talk 

Stuart  Dixon  will  speak  on 
“Strengthening  the  Web  of  Human 
Existence”  Sept.  19  at  10:30  a.m. 
at  the  Guelph  Unitarian  Fellow- 
ship, 122  Harris  St. 

Farming  workshop 

The  legal  issues  surrounding  farm- 
ing will  be  discussed  at  a full-day 
workshop  sponsored  by  the 


Canadian  Bar  Association  Sept. 
23  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  For  more 
information,  call  1-800-668-8900. 

Early  architecture 

Prof.  Gil  Stelter,  History,  kicks  off 
the  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Guelph 
Historical  Society  Oct.  5 with  a 
discussion  of  “After  the  Victorian 
Binge  — the  New  Classicism  of 
Early  20th-Century  Guelph  Ar- 
chitecture." It  begins  at  8 p.m.  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian 
Church.  □ 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 
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ACROSS 

1.  Smelling  — 

6.  Sunbathes 

11.  Egyptian 

sacred  beetle 

13.  Movie  with 
sound 

14.  Opportune 

15.  Spear 
throwing 
device 

16.  Metal  block 

17.  Shield- 
shaped 

19.  Sea  eagle 

20.  Cereal  grass 

21.  Sheep  bleat 

22.  Peer  Gynt's 
mother 

23.  Take  a 
breather 

26.  Bait  takers 

28.  Fermented 
apple  drinks 

30.  Close  by 

31.  Have:  Scot. 

32.  Hiatus 

33.  Sends  money 

35.  Actress 
Farrow 

36.  Scorn 

38.  Actor  Ferrer 

39.  Celestial 
phenom- 
enons 

40.  Made  amends 

43.  Lowers  in 
rank 

44.  Mean 

45.  Harbor  towns 

46.  James  the 
outlaw 


DOWN 


1.  Fast  jet 

2.  Harmful 
precipitation 

3.  Split  into  thin 
layers 

4.  diagram  with 
branches 

5.  — volatile 
(ingredient  in 
1 Across) 

6.  Ballet 
movements 

7.  Mollified 

8.  Card  game 

9.  Bogus 
checks 

10.  French  salt 

12.  Avoidance 
road 

13.  Garment  size 

18.  Before 

19.  Tide  type 

20.  Hair  clasps 

24.  Divisions 

25.  Wheeled 
homes 

27.  Serious 


28.  Feline 
snooze? 

29.  Luxurious 
resort 

31.  Not  her 

34.  Mix  up 

36.  Detroit  arena 

37.  General 
Bradley 

38.  Congenital 
mark 

39.  Tam-o'- 
shanter 

41.  — Mahal 

42.  Coloring 
matter 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 


For  all  your  printing,  duplicating, 
photography,  and  graphics  needs. 

♦ Photography  & Graphics  - 216  Blackwood  Hall  x 2757 
♦ Central  Printing  * 062  MacNaughton  x 3496 
♦ Copy  Centre '010  University  Centre  Level  Ox  34 1 7 
♦ Copy  Centre  - 1653  OVC  Ground  Floor*  4209 
♦ Copy  Centre  - 033  Main  Floor  MacKinnon  x 3126 


Cau  ok  Drop  Br  & See  What  We  Can  Do  Ton  You! 
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“No  Means  No”  campaign  aims  to 
raise  profile  of  date  rape  programs 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

The  slogan  may  not  be  new,  but  its 
message  bears  repeating. 

For  the  First  time,  various  cam- 
pus groups  will  pool  their  resour- 
ces to  get  the  message  out  that  no 
means  no.  The  effort  aims  to  make 
incoming  students  aware  that  rape 
is  rape,  whether  it  involves  an  ac- 
quaintance or  occurs  on  a date. 

“That’s  the  message  that  stu- 
dents are  getting,  right  off  the 
bat,"  says  sexual  assault  educa- 
tion consultant  Sly  Castaldi.  “We 
want  to  make  it  a consistent  mes- 
sage.” 

She  says  developing  a campus 
culture  that  rejects  date  or  ac- 
quaintance rape  may  take  years 
and  will  require  persistent  effort 
and  a high  profile.  As  a start,  all 
students,  either  through  orienta- 
tion packages  or  their  mailboxes, 
will  receive  a brochure  on  date 
rape  and  a copy  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s sexual  and  gender  harass- 
ment policy  and  procedure. 

In  addition,  ongoing  training 


programs  will  ensure  that 
everyone  from  residence  assis- 
tants to  volunteers  at  Safe  House 
know  how  they  can  help  those 
who  are  concerned  about  rape. 

The  brochures  that  men  and 
women  receive  are  different.  Both 
deal  with  date  rape  — what  it  is 
and  the  differences  in  how  women 
and  men  perceive  what  con- 
stitutes sexual  assault.  But 
whereas  the  women’s  deals  with 
how  to  protect  themselves  against 
acquaintance  rape,  the  men’s 
deals  with  recognizing  manipula- 
tive behavior  and  correcting  com- 
mon misconceptions. 

Among  these  misconceptions  is 
the  belief  that  if  a woman  doesn’t 
say  no,  it’s  the  same  as  a tacit  yes. 
In  fact,  according  to  Heather 
Field,  a co-ordinator  at  the  Sexual 
Assault  Centre,  laws  enacted  last 
summer  put  the  onus  on  the  male 
partner  to  receive  verbal  consent. 
In  addition,  the  law  says  both 
partners  must  be  in  a frame  of 
mind  to  provide  consent,  she  says. 
Alcohol  is  no  excuse  for  rape. 


IBRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

"SERVICES  INC. 

Specializing  in: 

Mutual  Funds 
Retirement  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Estate  Planning 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (51 9)  821-8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


BIYONE  PAIR 
OF  PRESCRIPTION 
EYEGLASSES 
AND  GET 
A SECOND 
PAIR  FREE! 

We  have  the  latest  styles  and  colors 
available.  Not  sure  what  kind  of  frames 
you're  looking  for?  Our  specially  trained 
staff  can  answer  all  your  questions. 


OFFER  ENDS 
FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 
15,  P93 

Free  pair  must  be  ol 
equal  or  lesser  value. 
Any  returns  must 
include  original  and 
Iree  (second)  pair  ot 
glasses  Some 
restrictions  apply 
Cannot  be  combined 
with  any  other  offer 
Details  in  store 


Expect  more  from  Sears  ™ 

Be  sure  to  pick  up  your 
“family  vision  cere  program"  discount  card. 

STONE  ROAD  MALL 

822-3280 


To  ensure  the  message  isn’t  for- 
gotten, displays,  posters,  buttons, 
stickers  and  writeups  in  both  the 
Central  Student  Association  and 
Graduate  Students  Association 
daytimers  will  keep  “No  Means 
No”  in  the  public  eye. 

Castaldi  recognizes  that 
programs  addressing  date  and  ac- 
quaintance rape  are  susceptible  to 
backlash,  similarto  what  occurred 
at  Queen’s  University  two  years 
ago,  when  students  began  devis- 
ing slogans  like  "No  Means  Yes” 
and  “No  Means  More  Beer." 

“We’re  asking  for  major  social 
changes,  shaking  the  status  quo,” 
she  says.  “There’s  always  going 
to  be  backlash.”  Those  who  deal 
from  positions  of  power  in  society 
— “white,  middle-class  and,  in 
most  cases,  men”  — respond  out 
of  fear  of  changing  attitudes  and 
mores,  she  says.  “We’re  talking 
about  having  the  courage  to 
change  things.” 

Castaldi,  who  is  also  a co-ordi- 
nator at  the  Sexual  Assault 
Centre,  notes  that  U of  G is  doing 
“pretty  well”  in  addressing  sexual 
assault  relative  to  other  univer- 
sities. Although  there  are  no  hard 
statistics  to  indicate  whether  the 
incidence  of  sexual  assault  has 
changed  on  campus,  she  lauds  the 
Safewalk  program,  the  Contact 
Line  and  Safe  House,  as  well  as 
Guelph’s  sexual  and  gender 
harassment  policy  and  the  sexual 
harassment  advisers. 

U of  G is  raising  the  profile  of  its 
date  and  acquaintance  rape 
programs  with  safety  initiatives 
money  from  the  provincial 
government.  The  campaign  will 
tap  into  the  government- 
developed  “Get  Educated!  No 
Means  No”  program  developed 
last  year.  “The  message  has  been 
there  all  along,”  says  Castaldi, 
“but  now  we’re  trying  to  co-or- 
dinate it  on  campus.”  □ 


CCS  offers  free  seminars 

Computing  and  Communications  Services  is  again  offering  free 

seminars  on  information  technology  topics  this  semester  for  mem- 

bers  of  the  University  community.  The  series  is  presented  in  col- 

laboration  with  Teaching  Support  Services  and  the  library. 

Seminars  last  about  two  hours  and  are  held  in  Room  203  and  204 

of  the  CCS  Building  off  Trent  Lane.  Registration  begins  Sept.  20. 

Space  is  limited,  so  register  early  by  calling  Ext.  3713  or  visiting 

CCS  weekdays  between  9 a.m.  and  4 p.m. 

For  full  descriptions  of  the  seminars,  drop  by  CCS  during  work- 

ing  hours  beginning  Sept.  16.  Hands-on  seminars  are  indicated  by 

an  asterisk. 

Title 

Date 

Time 

Absolute  Beginner’s 

Sept.  27 

10  a.m.-noon 

Guide  to  WordPerfect* 

Sept.  28 

6-8  p.m. 

NEW  Getting  Going  with 

Sept.  28 

1-4  p.m. 

the  New  Central 

Sept.  29 

1-4  p.m. 

Computing  Environment 

Sept.  30 

6-9  p.m 

Oct.  4 

1-4  p.m. 

NEW  Making  the  Transition 

Sept.  27 

2-4  p.m. 

from  CMS  to  UNIX  for  SPSS 

Sept.28 

10  a.m.-noon 

Beginner’s  Guide  to  Using 

Sept.  29 

6-8  p.m. 

Your  Personal  Computer 

and  DOS* 

NEW  Intro  to  Central 

Sept.  29 

10  a.m.-noon 

Electronic  Mail 

Sept.  30 

2-4  p.m. 

Oct.  7 

10  a.m.-noon 

Intro  to  SPSS*  (two  parts) 

Sept.  30 

10  a.m.-noon 

& Oct.  1 

Intro  to  Quattro  Pro* 

Oct.  4 

10  a.m.-noon 

Oct.  12 

2-4  p.m. 

Oct.  13 

6-8  p.m. 

SAS*  (four  parts) 

Oct.  4,5,12,14 

6-8  p.m. 

Oct.  18,19,20,21 

10  a.m.-noon 

Intro  to  Windows* 

Oct.  5 

10  a.m.-noon 

NEW  Intro  to  GRIFF,  Gopher 

Oct.  5 

2-4  p.m. 

and  Netnews 

WP  Formatting*  (two  parts) 

Oct.  6 

10  a.m.-noon 

Oct.  7 

2-4  p.m. 

Oct.  20  & 21 

2-4  p.m. 

NEW  Making  the  TVansition 

Oct.  6 

6-8  p.m. 

from  CMS  to  UNIX  for  SAS 

Oct.  7 

6-8  p.m. 

Oct.  12 

10a.m.-noon 

Intro  to  Pegasus  Mail* 

Oct.  13 

10a.m.-noon 

Oct  14 

2-4  p.m. 

Accessing  Library  and 

Oct.  18 

2-4  p.m. 

Off-Site  Databases 

NEW  What’s  NEW  with  WP6.0 

Oct.  19 

2-4  p.m. 

Intro  to  Fortran*  (five  parts) 

Oct.  25,26,27, 

28,29 

1 0 a.m.-noon 

Intro  to  Computer  Terminology 

Oct.  25 

2-4  p.m. 

Call  Ext.  8888  for  information  on  “C”  Programming  Language 

tapes  and  UNIX  tapes  that  can  be  booked  for  viewing  in  CCS.  □ 

“Serving  up  the  best  of  Canadian 
crafted  brews,  wines,  foods  & cheeses.’ 

The  Woolwich  Arms  Pub  & Restaurant 
1 76  Woolwich  St.  (at  Yarmouth) 
Guelph 

836-2875 


SERVING  UP  THE  BEST  - FRESH  U NATURAL! 


Neighborhood  Pul)  Group  TtSSP 


TRAVEL  WORRY  FREE 

When  You  Use 

The  Business  & Vacation  Specialists 


♦ Airline  tickets  at 
airport  prices 

♦ Boarding  passes 

♦ Sabre  Computer  System 

♦ Free  ticket  delivery 
toUofG 


♦ Corporate  Hotel  & 
Car  Rates 

♦ Package  Holidays 

♦ Cruises-Bus  tours 

♦ Car  Rentals  & 
Hotel  Bookings 


New  brochures  are  in!  Exciting  cruises, 
vacations  and  trips!  Call  us  or  come  in. 


FREDERICK  TRAVEL 


FAX  821-9770 


987  Gordon  at  Kortright  ♦ 836-0061 


Thought  for  the  week 

The  future  belongs  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
beauty  of  their  dreams. 

^Discover 

Eleanor  Rooscvell  DOWNTOWN 

Guelph 


Gl 
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Artist,  musician  and  teacher 
to  receive  convocation  honors 


U of  G will  honor  an  artist,  a 
musician  and  a teacher  at  fall  con- 
vocation ceremonies  Oct.  1 . 

Canadian  artist  Betty  Goodwin 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of 
letters  degree,  British-born 
musician  Simon  Streatfeild  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degree  and  Prof.  Sandy 
Middleton,  Zoology,  will  receive 
the  John  Bell  Award  for  excel- 
lence in  teaching  and  curriculum 
design. 

More  than  500  students  will 
graduate  in  three  ceremonies  in 
War  Memorial  Hall,  including  the 
first  two  graduates  of  U of  G’s 
PhD  program  in  geography  (See 
story,  page  8). 

Goodwin  and  Streatfield  will 
receive  their  degrees  at  the  2:30 
p.m.  ceremony,  where  Streatfield 
will  address  graduates  of  FACS 
and  the  College  of  Arts. 

Middleton  will  be  honored  at  the 
7:30  p.m.  ceremony,  where  he 
will  address  graduates  of  OAC, 
CBS  and  CPES. 


Inside: 

Take  a dive! 

Come  out  and  test  the 
waters  when  the  new  pool 


opens  Oct.  2 3 

Recycle  on! 

Not  sure  what  to  recycle? 
Check  out  this  chart  . . 5 

The  first  degree 

Two  to  receive  first 
geography  PhDs  ....  8 


Included  with  this  issue  of 
At  Guelph  is  a flyer  from 
the  Arboretum's  Theatre  in 
the  Trees. 

The  gift  of  life 

The  Red  Cross  will  hold  a 
blood  clinic  Sept.  27  from 
10  a.m.  to  3: 15  p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  There  is 
currently  a shortage  of  0 
positive  blood. 

The  number's  up 

The  416  area  code  splits  in 
two  Oct.  4.  Phone  numbers 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
will  retain  the  416  area 
code;  all  others  will  change 
to  905. 


UNIVERSITY 

^GUELPH 


Simon  Streatfeild 


Simon  Streatfeild 

One  of  Canada's  foremost 
musicians,  Streatfeild  is  an  inter- 
nationally known  violist  and  con- 
ductor who  has  performed  with 
many  professional  symphony  or- 
chestras in  Canada  over  the  past 
30  years.  Most  recently,  he  was 
artistic  director  of  the  Guelph 
Spring  Festival. 

Bom  and  educated  in  England, 
where  he  was  principal  violist 
with  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Or- 
chestra, he  was  a founding  mem- 
ber of  the  celebrated  chamber 
orchestra  the  Academy  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. 

He  came  to  Canada  in  1965  as 
principal  violist  of  the  Vancouver 
Symphony  and  went  on  to  become 
associate  conductor.  He  also 
served  as  music  director  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Vancouver  Bach 
Choir. 

Other  conducting  posts  have  in- 
cluded the  Regina  Symphony,  the 
Quebec  Symphony  and  the 
Manif  aba  Chamber  Orchestra.  In 
addition,  he  regularly  appears  as  a 
guest  conductor  around  the  world 
and  has  made  1 7 recordings. 

Streatfeild  is  a professor  of  or- 
chestral conducting  at  the  State 
Academy  of  Music  in  Oslo  and  an 
adjunct  professor  in  Guelph’s 
Department  of  Music. 

In  1987,  he  received  the 
Canadian  Music  Council  Medal 
for  outstanding  service  to  music  in 
Canada. 

Betty  Goodwin 

Bom  in  Montreal,  where  she 
continues  to  live  and  work,  Good- 
win is  an  artist  with  a long  exhibi- 
tion record  who  has  come  to  inter- 
national prominence  in  recent 
years. 


A graphic  artist  and  sculptor,  she 
has  been  noted  for  nearly  two 
decades  for  her  large-scale  instal- 
lations using  industrial  materials 
in  conjunction  with  pre-existing 
architectural  sites. 

Goodwin’s  work  can  be  found  in 
all  principal  Canadian  public  col- 
lections, including  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada,  the  Montreal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Art  Gal- 
lery of  Ontario  and  the  Vancouver 
Art  Gallery. 

In  recent  years,  she  has  had 
numerous  solo  exhibitions  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding a 1987  retrospective  in 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver 
and  New  York.  Abroad,  she  rep- 
resented Canada  in  1982  at 
“Okanada”  in  Berlin  and  in  1989 
at  the  Sao  Paulo  International 
Biennial. 

She  has  received  numerous 
honors,  including  the  1986  Prix 
Paul-Emile  Bourduas,  Prix  de 
Quebec  and  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  University  of  Montreal. 

Sandy  Middleton 

Originally  from  Scotland, 
Middleton  earned  his  M.Sc.  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
and  his  PhD  at  Monash  University 
in  Australia.  He  joined  the 
Department  of  Zoology  in  1966. 

In  the  27  years  since,  his  con- 
tributions and  dedication  to  teach- 
ing have  been  recognized  both 
provincially  and  nationally.  He 
received  the  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  University  Faculty  As- 
sociations Teaching  Award  in 
1984  and  the  prestigious  3M 
Teaching  Fellowship  in  1989. 

Middleton  has  extensive  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  instruc- 
tional development,  both  at 
Guelph,  where  he  served  a term  as 


Sandy  Middleton 


instructional  development  co-or- 
dinator. and  across  Canada  with 
his  involvement  in  teaching  and 
learning  conferences.  Internation- 
ally, he  has  been  consulted  on  cur- 
riculum design  and  teaching  in 
higher  education  by  universities 


in  Australia,  the  United  States, 
New  Zealand,  China  and 
Malaysia. 

He  is  the  author  of  more  than  40 
papers  in  refereed  journals  and 
co-editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Birds,  published  in  1985.  O 


Committee  hopes  to 
avoid  staff  bumping 


An  ad  hoc  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  co-ordinate  and  assist 
the  redeployment  of  employees 
whose  positions  have  been  elimi- 
nated as  an  ongoing  result  of  re- 
structuring and  the  budget  cuts  that 
took  place  before  the  social  con- 
tract discussions. 

The  committee’s  goal  is  to  find 
alternative  arrangements  for  these 
individuals  by  Oct.  29. 

Committee  members  are  Prof. 
Tammy  Bray,  acting  associate 
vice-president,  academic;  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration; Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president,  re- 
search; Prof.  David  Knight,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Social  Science; 
Prof.  Bev  Kay.  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science;  John  Miles,  director  of 
Financial  and  Administrative  Ser- 
vices; Barbara  Abercrombie, 


director  of  the  president's  office; 
A1  Mclnnis,  director  of  Residen- 
ces; and  Jane  Watt,  assistant  vice- 
president.  human  resources.  Stu 
Brennan,  manager  of  employee 
relations,  will  serve  as  adviser. 

In  announcing  the  new  commit- 
tee. President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  said  it  will  advise  him 
on  placement  of  individuals, 
match  people  with  positions  and 
work  with  managers  to  fill  vacan- 
cies with  internal  candidates.  The 
committee  members  bring  a cam- 
pus-wide perspective  to  these 
tasks  and  will  have  the  authority 
to  implement  recommendations 
approved  by  the  president. 

Over  the  last  year,  ongoing  bud- 
get adjustments,  restructuring 
within  the  University  and  changes 
in  the  contract  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
See  BUMPING  on  page  4 
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CIBC  INSTANT  TELLER 

It’s  the  easy  and  convenient  way  to  bank  on  campus. 

Qet  uy  working  )Nu! 
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CIBC  23  College  Ave.  W.,  Guelph 
324-6520 
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Major  shareholders  in  pension  plan  left  out  of  talks 


“White  sugar?  Are  you  nuts? 
That  stuff  can  kill  you!” 


SERVICE  AND  PARTS 
OPEN 

Thursdays  until  9:00  p.m. 

Wellington  Motors  Ltd. 

822-8950  in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 


Put  a tittle  Spice  in  Your  Life  . . . 

New  products  direct  from  Jamaica  \ 

♦ Wa  Iker's  Wood  Jerk  Seasoning 
& Hot  Spices 

♦ Roti  & Samosas  (vegetable, 
chicken  or  beef) 

♦ Wonderful  Teas  (Bigeiout,  Jacksons, 

Fortnum  & Mason,  loose ) 

♦ Spices,  herbs,  coffees  & more 
45  Cork  Street  E.  Downtown  Guelph 

837-8610 

TAKE  OUT  COFFEE,  TE  A & MUFFINS 
Mon.-Thurs.  9-5.30  ♦ Fit  9-9  ♦ Sat  9-5 
Make  us  part  of  your  market  morning 1 


WEICDME  BACK  TO  VIUY  FOR  SAIIKS 


aaq;  geronimo 

30%  OFF  BASS 

Reg.  Price 

See  our  fall  selection  arriving  daily 
V F_ . - . PACK’S  • BALLY’S  • CLARK’S 

W I M ’ROHDE 

W Mil  Open  Fridays 'til  8:30  p.m. 

J i 46  Cork  St.  E. 

^ W opp.  Canada  Trust 

QUALITY  SHOES  & ACCESSORIES  837-0460 
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In  the  Aug.  6 issue  of  At  Guelph,  I 
see  that  U of  G and  its  employees 
have  decided  that  the  University 
should  receive  $5.6  million  a year 
for  three  years  from  the  pension 
fund  and  that  each  employee  is  to 
receive  from  this  largesse  a lump- 
sum equivalent  to  nine  days’  pay 
for  each  of  the  three  years  (thus 
reducing  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment’s required  12  days  without 
pay  to  three). 

Some  major  shareholders  in  the 
pension  plan  (the  retirees)  were 
not  part  of  these  discussions  and 
will  receive  nothing. 

The  justification  put  forward  for 
this  extraordinary  action  is  that 
employees’  salaries  at  their  time 
of  retirement  could  be  lower  than 
expected!  But  many  retirees  faced 
exactly  this  situation  when  they 
retired,  due  to  past  actions  by  the 
University  such  as  unfavorable 
pay  settlements  and  unfavorable 
new  salary  grids.  The  official 
view  then  was:  “Hard  luck.” 
Retirees  will  be  glad  to  see  that 
the  official  view  has  changed  sud- 
denly and  will  expect  to  receive 
their  overdue  lump  sums  as  well. 
That  is,  if  the  University  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  the  word 
“equity.” 

Some  of  these  issues  have  been 
obscured  by  the  use  of  such 
phrases  as  “pension  fund  sur- 
plus,” “pension  contribution  holi- 
day” and  “enhanced  early  retire- 
ment.” The  last  phrase  means 
simply  that  someone  else  will 
have  to  pay  your  remaining  con- 
tributions. But  what  do  the  words 
“pension  fund  surplus"  and  “con- 
tribution holiday”  mean?  They 
mean  that  the  University  ad- 
ministration overestimated  the 
money  required  for  pensions  and 
collected  too  much,  so  a repay- 
ment of  contributions  is  justified. 
In  such  a case,  everyone  who  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  should  be  en- 
titled to  a refund. 

Some  people  say  pensioners 
have  received  their  refund 
through  improvements  in  pension 
benefits.  But  these  improvements 
are  not  retroactive,  so  pensioners 
will  get  them  for  only  the 
remainder  of  their  pensionable 
life.  On  average,  this  will  be  for 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  full  term  of 
their  pension. 

In  contrast,  current  employees 
will  receive  them  for  100  per  cent 
of  their  pensionable  life.  Thus,  the 


Grad  news 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
Sudas  Wanniarachchi,  an  M.Sc. 
candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science,  is  Sept. 
23  at  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  038  of  the 
Richards  Building.  The  thesis  is 
“Allelopathy  of  Canola  Residues: 
Activity  and  Identification  of 
Phytotoxins.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Paul  Voroney. 

The  final  oral  exam  of  Cameron 
Bowes,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Scien- 
ces, is  Sept.  27  at  9:15  a.m.  The 
seminar  is  in  Room  1642  of  the 
Biomedical  Sciences  Building, 
followed  by  the  exam  in  Room 
3648  of  the  OVC  Main  Building. 
The  title  of  the  thesis  is  “Develop- 
ment of  'the  SCID/BG-Bovine 
Xenochimeric  Mouse:  A Murine 
Model  for  Evaluating  Immuno- 
toxicity  in  Cattle.”  His  adviser  is 
Prof.  Herman  Boermans.  □ 


At  Guerph  article  should  have  in- 
cluded this  table: 

Distribution  of 
pension  fund  refunds 

U of  G — represented  at  talks 
Cash  refund  of  $5.6  million  a year 
for  three  years  to  pay  for  contribu- 
tions and  nine  days’  salary  budget. 

Employees  — represented 

■ New  pension  benefits  for  100 
per  cent  of  pension  life. 

■ Lump  sums  equal  to  nine  days’ 
pay  in  each  of  three  years. 

Pensioners  — not  represented 

■ New  pension  benefits  for  50 
per  cent  of  pension  life. 

■ No  lump-sum  payments. 


Are  the  University  administra- 
tion and  the  various  employee 
groups  interested  in  equity?  Do 
they  know  what  the  word  means? 
Does  Guelph  really  have  an  “un- 
social contract”? 

Surely  the  several  parties  to 
these  talks  had  serious  conflicts  of 
interest,  and  the  moral  is  that  the 
pension  fund  should  be  put  under 
the  control  of  an  independent 
body  responsible  for  pensions. 
Meanwhile,  this  "local  agree- 
ment” should  be  put  on  hold,  until 
an  independent  pension  manage- 
ment board  can  take  part  and 
protect  all  parties  fairly. 

Peter  EgelstafF 
University  Professor  Emeritus 


I’ve  danced  with  the  Greeks  . . 


Although  not  very  well.  But  it  was 
an  exiting,  vital,  exhilarating  and 
privileged  experience.  And  so  was 
working  at  U of  G. 

As  I retire  this  month,  I recall 
back  to  1958  when  I left  a remote 
and  minuscule  research  labora- 
tory to  come  to  Guelph.  After  four 
years,  I left  to  work  at  a federal 
research  lab,  but  I was  back  again 
two  years  later  when  a discerning 
(read  desperate)  dean  asked  me  to 
become  chair  of  zoology.  The 
department  was  a wonderful  bag 
of  eccentrics,  who  have  changed 
little  in  the  ensuing  years. 
They ’ve  just  got  bigger  and  better. 

In  1971,  the  first  Canadian  col- 
lege of  biological  science  was 
bom  at  Guelph,  and  although  built 
on  three  disparate  groups  — 
physical  education,  nutrition  and 
zoology  — it  quickly  proved  its 
worth  by  becoming  an  academic 
flag  bearer  for  this  and  many  other 
universities.  It  still  is. 

It  was  a time  of  mental  and 
physical  growth.  We  launched 
many  new  programs  and  em- 
braced new  technologies.  We  re- 
searched our  hearts  out  and 
received  some  of  the  first  and 
largest  grants  given  to  universities 
by  the  National  Research  Council. 
The  Huntsman  Marine  Biology 
Lab  in  St.  Andrews,  N.B.,  had  its 
beginnings  at  Guelph  — in  the  old 
faculty  club. 

When  my  term  as  chair  was  up, 

I was  back  to  the  trenches,  teach- 
ing four  courses.  A few  years 
later,  I became  director  of  The 
Arboretum  and  embarked  on  a 
mission  to  make  the  University 
realize  it  had  a jewel  in  its  crown 
— a jewel  that  should  not  be 
dulled. 

An  environmental  institute  was 
launched,  but  sank  after  the 
Cresap  review.  The  Arboretum 
suffered,  but  did  not  close.  And 
the  public,  including  members  of 
the  University,  began  to  learn 


about  the  largest  self-contained 
educational  unit  on  campus.  The 
public  has  started  to  put  money 
into  this  green  restoration,  but 
only  after  being  assured  that  it 
would  be  there  forever. 

Another  year  and  suddenly  it’s 
time  to  break  away.  My  wife,  Pat, 
and  I must  make  new  plans  — 
definitely  more  teaching,  carrying 
the  “5,000  Days”  message,  teach- 
ing graduate  students  at  Nova 
University  in  Florida  that  there  is 
something  above  that  white  line 
on  their  U.S.  maps.  The  programs 
and  problems  we  will  discuss  are 
new  and  sometimes  different,  but 
U of  G has  given  me  the  tools  to 
accommodate  most  differences 
— a privilege  that  few  universities 
offer  their  faculty. 

Guelph  has  been  a spawning 
ground,  a recipient  of  outlandish 
but  often  successful  experiments. 
(My  next  one  starts  in  England 
next  May  when  I teach  a new 
“10,000  Days”  course  at  London 
House.)  Great  programs,  wonder- 
ful colleagues  — students,  sup- 
port staff  (the  word  support 
should  always  be  capitalized), 
faculty  and  administrators.  I’ve 
worked  under  six  presidents  — so 
different  you  might  think  they 
were  doing  different  jobs.  I’ve 
also  worked  under  numerous 
vice-presidents — the  workhorses 
of  the  campus  — and  college 
deans,  all  of  them  different.  To  all 
of  you:  “You  done  good.” 

Keep  up  your  efforts  — this 
university  is  worth  it.  And  best  of 
luck.  Someday,  like  me,  you  will 
be  able  to  say:  “Been  there,  done 
that,”  and  really  mean  it.  Thank 
you  all. 

Prof.  Keith  Ronald 
Zoology 


Human  Resources  report 


Appointments 

Cyndy  Forsyth  has  changed  posi- 
tions from  admissions  co-or- 
dinator in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  to  conference  manager 
in  Conference  Services. 

Sally  Humphries  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Brian  Husband  of  Seattle  has 
been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Botany. 

Jocelyn  Ollerhead  of  Guelph  is 


the  new  program  liaison  officer  in 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Marta  Rohatynskyj  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Retirements 

Prof.  Robert  Stinson,  Physics, 
has  retired  after  26  years  with  the 
University. 

Helen  Charlton  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology  has  retired  after 
almost  40  years  with  U of  G.  □ 


Dive  into  the  homecoming  spirit! 

New  pool  to 
officially 
open  Oct.  2 

U of  G’s  new  eight-lane,  25-metre 
swimming  pool  will  be  officially 
opened  Oct.  2 during  homecoming 
weekend.  The  opening  is  at  11 
a.m.  in  the  Athletics  Centre. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski, 
representatives  of  student  as- 
sociations, athletics  director  Dave 
Copp  and  swimming  coach  Alan 
Fairweather  will  take  part  in  the 
opening  along  with  other  campus 
swimmers.  University  mascot 
Griff  will  be  there  to  test  the 
waters. 

Other  weekend  highlights  in- 
clude the  annual  alumni  barbecue 
for  new  students  Sept.  30  and  the 
Hall  of  Fame  dinner  Oct.  1 (see 
story  below).  Also  planned  are  a 
variety  of  socials,  reunions,  meet- 
ings and  sports  activities. 

The  homecoming  football  game, 
pitting  the  Guelph  Gryphons 
against  the  Windsor  Lancers,  is 
Oct.  2 at  2 p.m.  in  Alumni 
Stadium.  The  football  game  also 
marks  the  kickoff  of  U of  G’s 
1993  United  Way  campaign. 

Rounding  out  the  day  are  the 
annual  homecoming  dance  and 
social. 

Throughout  the  entire  weekend, 
inner-tube  water  polo  tourna- 
ments and  family  swimming  will 
be  held  in  the  new  pool. 

For  complete  details  of  home- 
coming weekend  activities,  see 
the  “Calendar”  on  page  7.  □ 


Our  people 


Give  us  your  rummage! 


Homecoming  organizers  are  looking  for  donations  of  items  with  U of  G 
identifiers  for  a United  Way  fund-raising  rummage  sale  to  be  held  Oct. 
2 from  9 a.m.  to  noon  on  Johnston  Green.  Above,  Nancy-Lee  Milton, 
University  mascot  Griff  and  Dino  “Super  Fan"  Scrementi  sport  examples 
of  possible  donations,  which  could  include  T-shirts,  hats,  mugs  and 
pennants.  Donations  are  needed  by  Oct.  1.  To  donate  items,  call  Larry 
Goodridge  at  Ext.  77213  or  take  them  to  the  porter’s  desk  in  Maritime 
Hall.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Gryphon  Club  to  induct  seven 


The  Gryphon  Club  Hall  of  Fame 
will  add  seven  names  to  its  roster 
at  the  annual  induction  ceremony 
Oct.  1 during  homecoming 
weekend  — five  athletes  and  two 
builders. 

Athletes  named  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  are  1942  OAC  graduate 
Ross  Junke,  1970  landscape  ar- 
chitecture graduate  Mike 
Lackowicz,  1976  human  kinetics 
graduate  Kim  Miles,  1959  OAC 
graduate  Bill  Sproule  and  1977 
social  science  graduate  Henry 
Vandenberg. 

The  builders  are  Prof.  Mary 
Beverley-Burton,  Zoology,  and 
Don  Mason,  who  came  to  Guelph 
as  aquatics  director  when  the  cam- 
pus opened  its  last  new  pool  in 
1958. 

Beverley-Burton  served  for  13 
years  as  faculty  representative  on 
the  University’s  Athletics  Ad- 
visory Council.  A strong  propo- 
nent of  women’s  athletics,  her 


Pension  sessions 
continue 

A series  of  hour-long  pension 
sessions  continues  Sept.  23  at  2 
p.m..  Sept.  28  at  2:30  p.m.  and 
7 p.m.  and  Sept.  30  at  10:30 
p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the 
University  Centre.  All  Univer- 
sity plan  members  are  en- 
couraged to  attend.  To  register 
for  a session,  call  ExL  6598.  O 


input  helped  form  the  basis  for 
many  policy  decisions  advancing 
U of  G athletic  programs.  She  also 
served  as  faculty  adviser  for  the 
field  hockey  program  from  1976 
to  1981.  The  Mary  Beverley- 
Burton  Award  honors  U of  G’s 
outstanding  rookie  female  athlete. 

Mason  came  to  Guelph  with  a 
strong  reputation  for  building 
aquatics  programs.  He  coached 
the  OAC  Redmen  teams  for  eight 
years,  winning  a record  five  con- 
secutive OIAA  swimming  cham- 
pionships. He  also  coached 
diving,  was  intramural  director 
from  1959  to  1961  and,  in  1962, 
was  the  first  coach  of  the  women’s 
hockey  team. 

Junke  lettered  three  years  in 
football  and  hockey  and  one  year 
in  basketball.  He  played  in  the 
1938  Memorial  Cup  hockey  final 
and  was  a member  of  the  1939  and 
1940  Dominion  Intermediate  In- 
tercollegiate Champions  in  foot- 
ball. 

Lackowicz  swam  undefeated  in 
dual  meet  competition  in  all  four 
of  his  years  as  a Gryphon  swim- 
mer, was  a OQUAA/CI AU 
finalist  and  a member  of  the  All- 
Canadian  Team  from  1966  to 
1970.  He  held  nine  out  of  a pos- 
sible 13  team  records,  several  of 
which  stood  for  18  years.  He  also 
coached  the  Gryphon  swim  team 
for  a year. 

Miles  lettered  at  Guelph  in  hock- 
ey for  four  years  and  was  OUAA 


All-Star  in  1976.  He  was  Gryphon 
captain  of  that  team,  leading  them 
to  U of  G’s  first  OUAA  hockey 
championship.  His  goal-scoring 
record  held  for  15  years.  He  even 
made  the  Guinness  Book  of 
Records  for  scoring  the  fastest 
goal  from  the  start  of  a hockey 
game  — three  seconds  against  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

Sproule  lettered  two  years  in 
basketball  and  four  years  in  foot- 
ball and  was  the  1958  recipient  of 
the  Wildman  Trophy.  His  basket- 
ball career  included  contributions 
to  the  1957  Intermediate  Intercol- 
legiate Conference  championship 
team. 

Vandenberg  was  a member  of 
the  basketball  Gryphons  for  five 
years  and  was  team  captain  for 
three.  He  played  on  the  1974 
CIAU  Championship  team, 
earned  the  Bill  Dimson  MVP 
Award  in  1977  and  1978  and  was 
OUAA  first  team  all-star  three 
times.  Vandenberg  holds  the  team 
record  for  the  most  points  in  a 
game  — 41  scored  against  Brock 
University  during  the  1977/78 
season. 

These  athletes  and  builders  will 
be  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame 
during  the  Gryphon  Club’s  an- 
nual dinner,  beginning  Oct.  1 at  6 
p.m.  in  the  OVC  Lifetime  Learn- 
ing Centre.  Tickets  are  $50  ($25 
is  tax  deductible)  and  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Ath- 
letics, Ext.  6133.  O 


At  Guelph  welcomes  submissions  from  the  University  community 
about  faculty,  staff  and  student  activities  and  achievements.  Send 
them  to  University  Communications,  Level  4,  University  Centre. 

Botanical  association  honors  Peterson 
Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  has  received  the  Canadian  Botanical 
Association’s  (CBA)  top  award  — the  George  Law- 
son  Medal  — for  lifetime  contributions  to  botany. 

Peterson  is  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
and  has  received  many  honors,  including  the  Sigma 
Xi  Career  Award  for  Excellence  in  Research.  The  ^ x , 
medal  was  presented  in  June  at  the  CBA’s  annual  fa  ^ 
meeting.  Chairing  his  first  meeting  as  association  Larry  Peterson 
president  was  Prof.  Usher  Posluszny,  Botany. 

Hospitality  article  earns  kudos 

Prof.  Tom  Powers,  HAFA,  has  received  the  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold 
Research  Award  of  the  Washington-based  Council  on  Hotel.  Restaurant 
and  Institutional  Education  for  an  article  he  wrote  on  the  future  of  the 
hospitality  and  tourism  industry.  The  article,  ‘The  Standard  World  of 
2005:  A Surprise-Free  Scenario,”  appeared  in  the  Hospitality  Research 
Journal.  Powers  has  been  working  as  guest  editor  on  a special  fall  issue 
of  the  journal  focusing  on  possible  scenarios  of  the  hospitality  industry 
in  2005.  3 

TVO  appointment  renewed 

Melody  Hohenadel  of  the  OVC  associate  dean’s  office  has  been 
reappointed  to  TVOntario's  southwestern  regional  council  for  a three- 
year  term.  She  is  one  of  75  regional  councillors  who  advise  the  educa- 
tional network  on  how  to  serve  Ontario  communities.  Anyone  who 
would  like  more  information  about  TVO  programming,  who  has  com- 
ments or  questions  or  would  like  to  have  a workshop  done  by  TVO  can 
call  Hohenadel  at  836-6264  after  5 p.m. 

Faculty  adviser  for  WUSC 

Prof.  Hans  Bakker,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  was  a faculty  adviser 
for  the  World  University  Service  of  Canada  development  semester,  held 
this  summer  in  Indonesia.  While  there,  he  gave  a seminar  at  Gadjah 
Mada  University. 

First  NSERC  senior  industrial  fellowship 

Prof.  Trevor  Smith,  Nutritional  Sciences,  has  become  the  first  U of  G 
faculty  member  to  receive  a senior  industrial  fellowship  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council  of  Canada.  The  fellowship 
will  provide  support  for  two  years  of  product  development  research  at 
Shur-Gain  Ltd.  in  Mississauga.  Smith’ s research  will  focus  on  improved 
detection  and  management  of  problems  related  to  mould  toxins  in  animal 
feeds. 

Chair  named  to  rural  committee 
Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  and  interim  program 
leader  of  the  Sustainable  Rural  Communities  Com- 
mittee, has  been  appointed  to  the  Ontario  minister 
of  agriculture  and  food’s  new  advisory  committee 
on  rural  development.  The  committee  held  its  first 
Lynn  McDonald  Aug.  19. 

CMHC  awards  scholarship 

Sean  Kelly,  an  M.Sc.  student  in  the  University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development,  has  received  a scholarship  from  the  Canada  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corp.  to  support  graduate  research  related  to  housing.  □ 


New  employees 
receive  equity  census 


U of  G employees  who  are  full- 
or  part-time,  permanent  or  con- 
tract and  who  have  been  hired 
by  the  University  since  Septem- 
ber 1992  are  receiving  a brief 
employment  equity  census 
questionnaire  this  week  from 
the  Employment  and  Educa- 
tional Equity  Office. 

Employees  are  being  asked  to 
indicate,  on  a voluntary  basis, 
whether  they  are  members  of 
the  four  groups  designated  by 
federal  legislation  as  most  like- 
ly to  experience  disadvantages 
in  employment  in  Canada  — 
members  of  visible  minorities, 
people  with  disabilities, 
aboriginal  Canadians  and 
women. 

The  information,  which  will 
be  kept  confidential,  will  be 
used  to  assess  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  University’s 
workforce  since  the  initial  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  September 


1990. 

To  ensure  that  the  information 
gathered  provides  an  accurate 
profile  of  the  campus 
workforce,  it’s  important  that 
all  new  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  complete  the 
questionnaire,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  desig- 
nated-group  members,  says 
equity  director  Janet  Kaufman. 

A code  of  confidentiality 
describing  the  safeguards  that 
have  been  developed  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  individual 
respondents  is  included  in  the 
census  questionnaire  package. 

If  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  census  or  the 
University’s  employment  equi- 
ty program,  call  or  visit  the 
Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office  in  Rooms  403 
and  404  of  the  University 
Centre.  Exts.  2138/3474.  For 
TDD.  call  767-0615.0 
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Rose  research  gets  boost  to  reduce  greenhouse  wastes 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

A U of  G rose  research  project  to 
develop  a recirculating  system  to 
cut  greenhouse  effluent  run-off 
has  received  the  first  of  three 
$15,000  (U.S.)  annual  instalments 
from  the  Joseph  H.  Hill  Memorial 
Foundation. 

Foundation  funding  will  be  used 
to  look  at  how  rose  cultivars  adapt 
to  a high-tech  hydroponic  system 
that  uses  an  artificial  substrate  and 
recirculated  nutrients.  Green- 
house computer  sensors  are  used 
to  measure  pH  levels  and  con- 
centrations of  the  nutrient  solution 
for  optimum  production  and 
quality.  A prime  consideration  is 
the  influence  of  closed-circuit 
recycling  of  the  nutrient  solution 
and  the  potential  for  buildup  of 
toxic  levels  of  plant  exudates  or 
fertilizer  components. 

This  study  will  contribute  to 
solutions  for  environmental 
problems  dealing  with  waste- 
water  discharge  from  intensive 
greenhouse  crop  production. 


The  project,  entitled  “Nutrition- 
al Status  of  Roses  in  Recirculation 
Systems,”  is  the  most  recent  phase 
of  a six-year  research  program 
aimed  at  establishing  optimum 
fertilization  rates  and  delivery 
times  based  on  plant  growth.  If 
successful,  the  project  would 
eliminate  waste  of  fertilizer  and 
water,  says  Prof.  Jim  Tsujita,  Hor- 
ticultural Science,  an  expert  on 
environmental  physiology. 

The  survival  of  Canada’s  $70- 
million-a-year  rose  industry 
depends  on  more  efficient  and  en- 
vironmentally friendly  methods 
of  cultivation,  says  Prof.  Mike 
Dixon,  Horticultural  Science, 
who  has  expertise  in  greenhouse 
computer  systems. 

The  ongoing  interaction  be- 
tween U of  G and  the  greenhouse 
industry  has  provided  for  technol- 
ogy transfer  in  the  broad  field  of 
environment  management.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  CO2  enrich- 
ment, supplementary  lighting, 
humidity  and  temperature  studies. 

"The  Canadian  greenhouse  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  most  proactive 


Office  of  Research  deadline  dates 

lowships  and  career-develop- 
ment award. 

The  National  Research 
Council’s  E.W.R.  Steacie 


Oct.  1 is  the  deadline  to  apply  for. 

■ NSERC’s  women’s  faculty 
awand. 

■ SSHRC’s  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships, Jules  and  Gabrielle 
Leger  Fellowship  and  Bora 
Laskin  National  Fellowship  in 
Human  Rights. 

■ Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International  postdoctoral  fel- 


Award. 

■ U of  G Research  Board  grants 
to  new  faculty. 

Applications  are  due  Oct.  5 for 
SSHRC  research  grants  and 
strategic  grants.  □ 


Bumping  is  a last  resort:  Rozanski 


groups  with  respect  to  adopting 
and  capitalizing  on  new  technol- 
ogy,” says  Dixon.  “This  keeps 
them  at  the  forefront  of  a very 
competitive  marketplace  increas- 
ingly under  pressure  from  off- 
shore.” 

The  project  has  international 
repercussions  because  green- 
house waste  is  becoming  prone  to 
regulation,  he  says.  In  countries 
such  as  Holland,  the  extensive 
greenhouse  industry  will  soon  be 
subject  to  strict  rules  regarding  the 
quality  of  effluent. 

The  challenge  for  researchers  is 
to  understand  and  communicate 
all  implications  of  the  goal  of 
“zero  run-off’  to  crop  production 
and  quality,  as  well  as  economical 
management  issues.  The  manage- 
ment principles  of  recirculating 
systems  will  also  apply  to  other 
greenhouse  commodities. 

In  Canada  in  1 992,  the  farm-gate 
value  of  ornamental  greenhouse 
crops  was  $629  million;  the  farm- 
gate  value  of  all  greenhouse  crops 
was  $741  million.  The  green- 
house industry  continues  to  grow 
despite  adverse  economic  pres- 
sures because  of  the  industry’s 
willingness  to  adopt  new  tech- 
nologies and  management  prac- 
tices, Dixon  says. 

Guelph’s  rose  research  program, 
the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in 
North  America,  is  supported  by 


From  left  are  Profs.  Bernie  Grodzinski,  Mike  Dixon  and  Jim  Tsujita  and 
Pete  Thiessen,  a representative  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hill  Foundation. 

Photo  by  Margaret  Boyd.  University  Communications 


the  greenhouse  industry,  rose 
growers  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  The  Joseph 
H.  Hill  Memorial  Foundation,  ad- 
ministered by  a committee  of 
Roses  Inc.  members,  has  sup- 
ported rose  research  at  Guelph  for 


15  years.  The  Guelph  Rose  Re- 
search Group  will  seek  to  enhance 
funding  through  federal  matching 
incentives. 

Other  Guelph  faculty  involved 
in  the  project  are  Profs.  Dennis 
Murr  and  Bemie  Grodzinski,  Hor- 
ticultural Science.  □ 
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Continued  from  page  1 

required  the  elimination  of  some 
positions  on  campus.  To  date, 
most  individuals  whose  positions 
were  eliminated  have  been  placed 
in  vacant  positions  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Rozanski  stresses  that  none  of 
the  redundant  positions  has  re- 
sulted from  social  contract  deci- 
sions. In  keeping  with  the  agree- 
ment reached  this  summer,  there 
will  be  no  involuntary  termina- 
tions as  a result  of  the  social  con- 
tract during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


Freshness,  Selection  & Savings  Everyday! 
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This  continuing  effort  has  so  far 
avoided  “bumping”  — a process 
in  which  an  employee  in  a redun- 
dant position  can  “bump”  another 
employee  with  less  seniority  in 
the  same  bargaining  unit  any- 
where at  U of  G.  People  in  posi- 
tions that  have  been  identified  as 
redundant  know  their  situation 
and  are  currently  being  con- 
sidered for  alternative  placement 
within  the  University,  says 
Brennan.  Fewer  than  20  in- 
dividuals remain  to  be  placed. 

“Everyone  is  feeling  anxious 
about  the  elimination  of  posi- 
tions,” says  Rozanski.  “We  need 
to  ensure  that  the  process  of  find- 
ing alternative  positions  for  these 
people  is  equitable  and  honors  the 
collective  agreements.” 

Bumping  is  described  in  the  col- 
lective agreements,  “but  we  see  it 
as  a last  resort  because  it  has  the 
potential  to  cause  disruption 
throughout  the  University,”  he 
says.  Instead,  “we  will  step  up  ef- 
forts to  work  with  managers  to 
identify  vacant  positions  and 
match  individuals  to  positions.” 
The  Oct.  29  deadline  was  set  to 


minimize  uncertainty  among  in- 
dividuals and  departments.  If 
there  are  still  staff  without  posi- 
tions by  that  date,  the  committee 
will  review  various  options,  in- 
cluding bumping. 

Although  putting  displaced 
employees  into  vacancies  is  clear- 
ly not  popular  — units  fear  they 
will  get  “stuck"  with  someone 
they  don’t  want,  and  the  em- 
ployees may  face  a chilly  wel- 
come in  their  new  position  — 
bumping  can  be  even  worse.  One 
employee  with  many  years  of  ser- 
vice can  cause  a ripple  effect,  af- 
fecting many  positions  and 
departments  throughout  the 
University. 

“We  know  that  bumping  and 
filling  all  vacancies  with  only  in- 
ternal candidates  will  cause, 
anxiety,”  says  Rozanski,  “but 
these  placements,  if  well  planned 
and  matched  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, represent  the  most  humane 
approach  for  our  employees  and 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  the  in- 
stitution as  a whole.  We  need  to 
attempt  to  support  the  people  in- 
volved.”  □ 


Enjoy  lunch  or  dinner  in  our  steak  and  seafood  restaurant.  Every  table  has  a view  of  the 
countryside  and  we  otter  exceptional  selection  and  service  to  our  customers . . . 
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Hwy.  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
Just  south  ol  U ol  G 
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by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

It’s  often  the  little  things  about  a job  that 
pose  the  greatest  challenges.  For  Laura 
Rourke,  three  weeks  into  her  co-op  work 
term  as  campus  waste-management  co- 
ordinator, it’s  remembering  people’s 
names. 

“The  biggest  challenge  has  been  keep- 
ing all  these  people  — who  works  where, 
who  does  what  — straight,”  she  says. 

It’s  a first  step  towards  tailoring  the 
campus  waste-reduction  program  to  the 
needs  of  each  building.  “Each  building 
has  its  own  waste-handling  needs,”  says 
Rourke.  “Everybody’s  case  is  different. 
So  you  have  to  get  the  system  cus- 
tomized to  each  building.” 

Informing  people  about  the 
University’s  recycling  and  reduction 
programs  and  helping  them  maintain 
their  own  efforts  is  high  on  Rourke’s 
agenda.  Under  the  helm  of  her  predeces- 
sors, most  recently  Georgianna 
MacStephen,  these  programs  have  ex- 
panded drastically,  leaving  people  un- 
sure of  what  can  and  cannot  be  blue 
boxed. 

At  an  information  booth  set  up  during 
orientation  week,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon questions  posed  to  Rourke  was: 
“What  is  fine  paper?”  Not  an  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer  because  new  markets  for 
paper  have  expanded  the  definition  of 
fine  paper  (see  chart  at  right).  “You  have 
to  explain:  ‘Yes,  that  is  recyclable  now’ 
and  keep  people  up  to  date.” 

A fifth-year  co-op  student  in  environ- 
mental engineering,  Rourke  spent  three 
previous  work  terms  as  a waste-reduc- 
tion technician  in  Simcoe  County.  Part 
of  her  job  involved  liaison,  informing 
businesses  about  the  county’s  recycling 
program  and  asking  them  how  it  could 
be  improved. 

She  spent  her  last  summer  in  Simcoe 
working  on  Project  Zero.  The  pilot  effort 
tried  to  eliminate  the  production  of  waste 
by  Victoria  Harbour,  a community  of 
about  1,000  households.  U of  G itself 
will  soon  have  its  own  Project  Zero.  The 
Hersey  Building,  now  undergoing 
renovations,  will  eventually  house  much 
of  Physical  Resources.  Before  the  move, 
the  waste  and  recyclables  produced  in 
the  offices  of  Physical  Resources  will  be 
audited  with  an  eye  to  eliminating  gar- 
bage following  the  relocation. 

As  part  of  a campus-wide  audit,  Rourke 
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New  waste-management  co-ordinator  Laura  Rourke  wants  to  keep  the  recycling 


momentum  going  on  campus. 

hopes  to  recruit  volunteers  from  other 
buildings  to  monitor  waste.  The  volun- 
teers would  find  out  how  best  to  handle 
their  own  refuse.  This  would  ultimately 
cut  down  on  the  amount  of  garbage  and 
advance  U of  G’s  efforts  to  reach  a 50- 
per-cent  reduction  in  landfill  waste  by 
2000  (a  requirement  of  the  provincial 
government). 

It  will  also  save  the  University  money, 
she  says.  “People  don’t  realize  that  we 
get  all  our  recyclables  picked  up  for  free 
by  McLellan  Disposal,  but  it  costs  us  $96 
a tonne  to  dump  garbage  in  the  landfill.” 

For  now,  she’s  pleased  with  the  "gung- 
ho"  attitude  of  the  campus  towards  recy- 
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cling  and  waste  reduction.  And  she 
hopes  to  keep  that  momentum  going  by 
visiting  as  many  people  on  campus  as 
possible,  including  giving  presentations 
in  every  residence. 

Is  there  an  onus  on  her  to  be  the  perfect 
role  model  of  recycling,  reducing  and 
reusing?  “Yes,  but  it’s  easy  when  it’s 
part  of  your  lifestyle.  It’s  second  nature 
to  me  to  recycle,  compost  and  have  gar- 
bage-less  lunches.  It’s  just  a matter  of 
getting  into  the  habit.” 

For  more  information  about  U of  G’s 
waste-reduction  and  recycling  pro- 
grams, contact  Rourke  in  the  Vehicle 
Services  Building  at  Ext.  2054.  □ 
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Everything  you  wanted  to  know  . . . and  more 


Editor’s  note:  These  questions  and  answers  were  provided 
by  the  office  of  the  waste-management  co-ordinator. 

How  much  waste  does  the  University  generate  in  a year? 

In  1987,  U of  G disposed  of  3,778  tonnes  of  garbage.  In  1992, 
2,331  tonnes  were  sent  to  landfill  — a major  achievement  in 
light  of  the  expansions  in  both  population  and  facilities  on 
campus.  In  just  five  years,  the  University  has  achieved  45-per- 
cent  waste  reduction  per  capita. 

How  are  municipal  recycling  programs  financed? 

Landfill  tipping  fees  and  revenue  generated  through  the  sale  of 
recyclable  materials  are  the  primary  sources  of  funds.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  still  not  enough  to  support  municipal  recycling 
programs.  How  can  you  help?  Make  a market  for  recyclable 
materials  by  buying  recycled  products.  The  University  s recycl- 
ables are  collected  free  of  charge  except  for  corrugated  card- 
board. We  pay  $24  a tonne  to  recycle  cardboard,  which  has  been 
banned  from  landfill  since  April  1992. 

Do  the  recyclables  collected  in  Guelph  ever  go  to  landfill? 
No.  Landfill  space  is  extremely  valuable  these  days  and  so  are 
recyclable  glass,  metal  and  paper.  The  City  of  Guelph  has 
developed  a solid  relationship  with  the  recycling  market,  which 
is  why  the  program  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  Ontario. 

How  successful  is  the  recycling  program  on  campus? 
Recycling  is  only  as  successful  as  you  make  it.  Your  buying 
decisions  will  decide  the  fate  of  recycling  efforts,  so  remember 
to  buy  recycled  and  post-consumer-content  products.  In  terms 


of  recyclable  collection,  U of  G has  diverted  roughly  530  tonnes 
from  landfill  and  saved  $44,000  in  landfill  tipping  fees.  At  $96 
per  tonne  of  garbage  disposed,  the  more  we  keep  out  of  garbage 
cans,  the  better. 

Where  do  recyclables  go? 

Newsprint  and  magazines  go  to  Quno.  a paper  mill  in  Thorold. 
Que.  Aluminum  cans  go  to  Alcan  right  here  in  Guelph  and  steel 
cans  go  to  Defasco  or  Stelco  in  Hamilton.  Clear  glass  goes  to 
Consumers  Glass  in  Milton;  colored  glass  goes  to  Rosens  in 
Kitchener.  HOPE  2 or  rigid  plastic  goes  to  Resource  Plastics  in 
Brantford.  PET  bonles  are  stockpiled  until  a 40-foot  trailer  can 
be  filled  and  sent  to  Plastrec  Inc.  in  Barthierville,  Que. 

Fine  paper  is  separated  into  various  paper  grades  and  sent  to 
Strathcona,  Domtar.  Paper  Board  Industries  or  Mill  Paper 
Fibres.  Corrugated  cardboard  (flattened,  please)  is  sent  to 
Domtar,  Paper  Board  Industries,  Atlantic  Packaging  or 
Sonoco.  These  companies  pay  the  City  of  Guelph  for  these 
materials  and  grind,  soak  and  crush  them  up  until  they  are  ready 
for  the  production  line. 
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Recyclables  and  where  they  come  from 


Residences 
Cafeterias 
Office/academic/ 
other  buildings 


Glass,  tin. 
plastic 

50% 

36% 

14% 


Newsprint, 

magazines 

63% 

4%  Massey 
33% 


Fine  paper 

1% 

0% 

99% 


Reduce,  reuse,  then  recycle 

The  following  materials  are  recyclable 
and  should  not  end  up  as  landfill  by  way 
of  a garbage  can.  Anyone  interested  in 
becoming  more  involved  in  U of  G’s 
waste-reduction  programs  can  volunteer 
their  time  to  recyclable  collection,  waste 
audits  and  campus  clean-up  activities. 
Call  Ext.  2054  for  details. 

Glass,  tin  and  plastic 

Where?  All  BLUE  and  RED  wheeled 
carts  and  BLUE  BOXES  in  lounges. 
When?  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  at  cafeterias  and  residences,  Wed- 
nesdays only  at  all  other  locations. 

What? 

/ Glass  bottles  and  jars 
/ Plastic  pop  and  shampoo  bottles 
/ Food  containers  (i.e.  yogurt) 

/ All  lids 

/ Steel,  tin.  aluminum  cans 
**  Labels  need  not  be  removed. 

Not 

X Light  bulbs 
X Broken  drinking  glasses 
X Coat  hangers 
X Aerosol  cans 
X Styrofoam 
X Plastic  bags  and  wrap 
X Plastic  utensils,  glasses 

Fine  paper 

Where?  WHITE  wheeled  carts,  WHITE 
burlap  bags  in  lounges  and  BLUE  office 
tins. 

When?  Wheeled  carts  on  Tuesdays, 
white  bags  on  Thursdays. 

What?  ~ 

/ Copier  and  computer  paper 
/ Writing  paper 
/ Scratch  paper 
/ Bond  stock  — all  colors 
/ Index  cards 

/ Envelopes  with  plastic  windows 
/ Sticky  labels 
/ Photocopy  paper  wrappers 
/ File  folders 
/ Manila  paper 
/ Kraft  or  brown  envelopes 
/ Bound  reports  (glued  only) 

Not 

X Carbon  paper 
X Newsprint,  magazines 
X Cardboard 
X Tissue  and  paper  towels 
X Fax  paper 
X Post-it  notes 
X Bristol  board 
X Construction  paper 

Newsprint 

Where?  DARK  GREEN  wheeled  carts 
located  at  rear  entrances  and  loading 
docks. 

When?  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  at  cafeterias  and  residences.  Wed- 
nesdays only  at  all  other  locations. 
What? 

/ Newsprint 
/ Glossy  paper 

/ Boxboard  (tissue,  cereal,  etc.) 

Not 

X Books 
X Fine  paper 

X Kraft  or  brown  paper  bags 
X Egg  cartons  or  corrugated  cardboard 

Corrugated  cardboard 

Where?  BRIGHT  GREEN  dumpsters  lo- 
cated at  most  loading  docks. 

When?  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

What? 

/ Clean  corrugated  cardboard 
/ Boxes  with  staples,  tape,  printed 
logos,  color 

/ Boxes  dampened  by  water 
/ Brown  paper  bags 
/ Pizza  boxes  (Remove  all  food  and 
inserts) 

Not 

X Styrofoam  inserts  or  peanuts 
X Boxes  lined  with  wax,  foil,  styrofoam 
or  plastic 

X Greasy,  oily,  blood-stained 
cardboard 
X Boxboard  □ 


Campus  ‘gung-ho’  about  recycling 
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Classifieds 


For  sale 


For  sale 


For  rent 


Garage  sale.  Saturday.  Sept.  25,  9 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  23  Elizabeth  St. 

Miele  road  bike.  58-cm  frame,  Cam- 
pagnolo,  like  new,  Barbara,  Ext.  6761 

Walnut  studio  upright  piano  and 
bench,  821-2273,  evenings. 

1982  Toyota  Tercel,  excellent  running 
condition,  certified,  Kelley,  Ext.  4886  or 
824-4240. 

Three-piece  Vilas  solid  maple  wall  unit, 
holds  TV,  VCR,  stereo,  lit  bar  and  glass 
cabinets,  three  storage  cabinets,  821  - 
0245. 

Attache  case,  new,  black  leather, 
Barbara,  Ext.  3898. 

Two  Wedgewood  plates  with  blue  bor- 
ders; handmade  linen  table  mats,  836- 
1163. 


Woman’s  all-weather  coat;  Olympia 
Report  portable  typewriter;  ski/snow- 
suit,  medium,  all  like  new,  822-3129. 

Kenmore  sewing  machine  with  table, 
good  shape;  1986  Dodge  600SE, 
needs  some  work,  Pat,  Ext.  6463. 

Aquariums  and  African  cichlids,  Cal, 
763-3131. 

Brunswick  gramophone,  upright, 
working  condition;  twin-bed  head- 
board,  footboard,  rails,  springs;  sculp- 
ture studio  supplies,  837-1698. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow,  Dean 
Avenue,  gas  furnace,  Jim,  1-551- 
7729. 

Two-bedroom,  high-security  luxury 
condo  in  Mississauga,  view  of  lake  and 
park,  five  appliances.  1,100  square 
feet,  1 1/2  baths.  821-7822. 


Two-bedroom  fully  equipped  condo  at 
Horseshoe  Valley  in  Barrie,  sleeps  six, 
fireplace,  washer/dryer,  indoor/out- 
door pools,  hot  tub,  gourmet  dining 
room,  bargain  price  for  Oct.  9 to  16, 
824-1033. 


Wanted 


Cross-country  ski  equipment  for 
children  ages  five  and  seven,  Ext. 
2923  or  821-5335  after  5 p.m. 

Vocalist  seeks  musicians  to  form  band, 
837-2591 . 

Furnished  or  unfurnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment  for  visiting  faculty 
memberfrom  Brazil  in  late  September, 
close  to  University  or  public  transpor- 
tation, one-year  lease,  David,  Ext. 
2747  or  8217. 


Three  Chubb  window  security  guards, 
four-bar  unit,  21  inches  high  by  24  to 
42  inches  wide;  Nintendo  system,  ex- 
cellent working  condition,  includes 
three  games.  Ext.  2923  or  821-5335 
after  5 p.m. 


For  rent 


Large  furnished  room  in  farmhouse, 
15-minute  drive  to  University,  non- 
smoker,  $285  a month.  Wendy,  Ext. 
8198  or  763-4149. 


HAPPY  THANKSGIVING! 

Don'tforgei  to  send  a card  from  the  Olde  Paper  Mill. 

767-6027  0(dc  (Paper  (MiCf  757.6027 

Off  the  Square  on  the  Baker  Sir  eel  Walkway  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 
V Easy  1 Hour  Free  Parking  in  Baker  Street  Parking  Lot ( 


Children’s  books;  Nancy  Drew,  num- 
bers 8 to  54;  Hardy  Boys,  numbers  8 
to  56;  Bobbsey  Twins,  Trixie  Belden, 
Dana  Girls  Mystery  Stories;  hardcover 
Robert  Ludlum,  Robin  Cook,  1-416- 
527-5424. 

Volunteer  competent  in  WP  5.1  to 
input  corrections  to  history  manuscript, 
write  to  Prof.  Cliff  Barker,  OVC  Box 
371. 

Used  drafting  table,  837-0293. 


Available 


Property  Management 
with  Distinction 

Cascott,  an  established  property  management 
company  specializes  in  personal  attention  to  your 
property  on  your  behalf.  We  offer  complete  and 
confidential  management  services  for: 

COMMERCIAL, 

RESIDENTIAL  and 
INVESTMENT  HOLDINGS 

“Over  twenty  years  of 
facilities  management 
experience. " 

CASCOTT  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 
Tel.  (519)  856-9091  Fax  (519)  856-4087. 


Fred  H.  Mogelin 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Remember  Us  This  Harvest  Season 
For  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 


TURKEYS,  CAPONS,  DUCKS  & GEESE 


Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Apple-Raisin-Almond  Stuffing 
And  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortrlght  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortrlght  Plaza 

763-2284 


* 


UolG 

Slone  Rd 

Gordon 

Kortnghi 

Piano  lessons  on  campus  with  private 
teacher,  20  years'  experience,  ARCT, 
ARCM,  Ext.  6195. 

Honors  English  student  for  typing 
and/or  editing  of  essays,  research 
papers,  etc.,  reasonable,  837-2591. 


Horticulture  student  willing  to  plant 
trees,  shrubs  and  bulbs,  prune,  mulch, 
rake  leaves,  will  also  clean  windows, 
eaves,  winterize  doors,  windows,  paint 
interior,  exterior,  Nancy,  824-3638. 


Thank  you 


To  everyone  from  the  University  who 
sent  cards,  flowers  and  prayed  for  my 
family  .Thank  you  for  thinking  of  me. 

Robin  Begin. 


Royal  Shine 

Window  Cleaning  Inc. 

7 a/l(  dirty  tome  ...  windows,  that  1st 
CALL  ANYTIME  FOR 
FREE  ESTIMATE 
Wc  also  specialize  in  soffit,  siding 
and  eaves  cleaning 

Scott  Furness  767-0401 


Specializing  in 

Secretarial  Support 
Services 

✓ word  processing 
/ laser  printing 

✓ document  preparation 
and  finalizing 


Paperwork  Partner 


766-0070  or  Fax  766-0600 


/(ANTED 


Books,  Reports  & Theses 

REWARD 

Quality  publication  at  altordable  prices 

Qi fyiiartQSbervices 

340  Edinburgh  Rd.  N.  Unit  6 
823-8602  Fax:  836-6043 


Notices 


Certificate  courses 

Continuing  education  courses 
leading  towards  certificates  in 
“Human  Resources  Manage- 
ment," “Personnel  Administra- 
tion,” “Managing  People  at 
Work,”  and  “Communication” 
begin  the  week  of  Sept.  25  and 
run  for  10  weeks.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Continuing 
Education  at  Ext.  3956. 

Auction  for  AIDS 

“A  Day  With  Art,”  an  art  auc- 
tion to  benefit  the  AIDS  Com- 
mittee of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County,  runs  at  the 
Arboretum  Sept.  25.  Guest 
speaker  is  author  Timothy 
Findley.  Doors  open  at  6:30 
p.m.;  the  auction  begins  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $5  at  the  door. 

Bonsai  show 

The  Guelph  Bonsai  Show  will 
feature  displays  and  demonstra- 
tions on  the  ancient  Japanese  art 
of  miniature  trees  Oct.  3 from  1 1 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum 
Centre.  Also  featured  are  dis- 
plays and  exhibits  of  other 
Japanese  traditions.  Admission 
is  $4  for  adults,  $2  for  children. 
Call  Ext.  2113  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

Database  demo 

U of  G now  has  access  to  the 
on-line  CANSIM  database, 
which  contains  information  on 
housing,  demographics,  energy, 
agriculture,  labor,  prices,  bank- 
ing and  more.  The  package  will 
be  demonstrated  Sept.  28  at  2 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  031-032. 
Register  by  calling  Bo 
Wandschneider  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  at  Ext  2288. 

Nominations  sought 

The  Senate  Executive  Commit- 
tee invites  nominations  for 
honorary  degree  recipients  from 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity.  Honorary  degrees 
recognize  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  the  arts,  humanities  and 
sciences  or  in  professional  or 
public  life.  The  deadline  for 
nominations  is  Oct.  31.  For  in- 
formation about  the  nomination 
process,  call  Ext.  6758. 

Animal  welfare 

Anyone  interested  in  the  care, 
use  and  status  of  laboratory 
animals  is  invited  to  join  the 
recently  formed  Golden  Tri- 
angle chapter  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Laboratory 
Animal  Science.  For  details,  call 
Fred  Black  in  Animal-Care  Ser- 
vices at  Ext.  4304. 

On  the  reef 

Tropical  coral  reefs  and  sus- 
tainable harvest  are  the  topics 
when  Shamba!,  an  informal  dis- 
cussion group  on  tropical 
agriculture  and  rural  life,  meets 
Sept.  24.  Guest  speaker  is  K.D. 
Arudpragasam,  general  presi- 
dent of  the  Sri  Lanka  Associa- 
tion for  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  talk  runs  from  2 to 
4 p.m.  in  Room  330 1 of  Graham 
Hall. 


Good  gardening 

Arboretum  horticulturist  Henry 
Kock  takes  the  mystery  out  of 
good  gardening  with  “A  Practi- 
cal Approach  to  Home  Garden- 
ing,” a five-session  series  with 
an  environmentally  sensitive 
perspective.  To  register  for  the 
series,  which  runs  from  Oct.  1 8 
to  Nov.  22,  call  Ext.  2113  by 
Oct.  4. 

Faculty  Club  meets 

The  Faculty  Club  will  hold  its 
26th  annual  general  meeting 
Sept.  29  at  5 p.m.  Elections  will 
be  held  for  five  positions  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

Greek  tour 

Department  of  English  lecturer 
Marianne  Micros  is  leading  a 
1 2-day  tour  of  Greece  next  July. 
For  information,  call  Ext.  8976. 

Conferences  planned 

The  Canadian  Bureau  for  Inter- 
national Education  will  hold  its 
annual  conference  Nov.  6 to  9 in 
Ottawa.  For  information,  call 
613-237-4820.  The  Canadian 
Council  for  South  East  Asian 
Studies  will  hold  its  21st  con- 
ference in  Edmonton  Oct.  15  to 
17.  For  details,  visit  Internation- 
al Education  Services  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre. 

Managing  risks 

The  joint  committee  on  health 
and  safety  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Academy  of  Engineering  is  run- 
ning a symposium  on  “Manag- 
ing Risks  to  Life  and  Health” 
Oct.  18  and  19  in  Ottawa.  For 
more  information,  call  Lynda 
O’Donnell  at  613-991-9000. 

Winning  the  fight 

The  Department  of  Athletics  is 
offering  a three-part  series 
called  “The  Fight  Fat:  How  to 
Win.”  One  session  begins  Sept. 
28  and  runs  from  12:10  to  1:30 
p.m.;  a second  begins  Oct.  20 
and  runs  from  5 to  6:30  p.m. 
Cost  is  $25.  Register  at  the  Ath- 
letics Centre  or  call  Ext.  2742. 

Couples  needed 

Researchers  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology  are  looking  for 
heterosexual  couples  to  take 
part  in  a study  of  interpersonal 
interaction.  Couples  must  be  be- 
tween 25  and  35  and  have  lived 
together  for  five  years  or  more. 
An  honorarium  of  $10  will  be 
provided.  Call  Tamzin  Cathers 
or  Prof.  Linda  Wood,  Ext.  359 1 . 

Feeling  stressed? 

The  Stress  Management  and 
High-Performance  Clinic  is  of- 
fering a new  class  this  fall  in 
high-performance  skills.  It  runs 
for  five  sessions  Monday  and 
Thursday  from  12:10  to  1 p.m., 
beginning  Sept.  23.  Cost  is  $50 
general,  $25  for  students.  Also 
planned  this  fall  are  three  classes 
in  stress  management  and  re- 
laxation, two  beginning  Sept.  23 
and  one  Oct.  21.  Cost  is  $120 
general,  $40  for  students.  For 
information,  call  Ext.  2662. 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  Sept.  23 

Economics  Seminar  - Harry 
Paarsch  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  discusses 
“Deriving  the  Estimate  of  the  Op- 
timal Option:  An  Application  to 
B.C.  Timber  Sales”  at  3:40  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  03 1 . 

Board  of  Governors  - The 
board’s  first  meeting  of  the  fall 
semester  begins  at  5 p.m.  in  the 
UC  boardroom. 

Music  Lecture  - Music  student 
Greg  Dorter  discusses  “Listening 
to  20th-Century  Music: 
Beethoven’s  Dead,  Let  Him  Rest 
in  Peace”  at  5:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 203. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- The  opening  reception  for  an 
exhibition  of  works  by  Christine 
Davis  runs  from  7:30  to  9 p.m. 
The  show  continues  until  Oct.  3 1 . 

Friday,  Sept.  24 

Concert  - The  Blue  Shadows  give 
a free  concert  at  noon  in  the  UC 
courtyard. 

Cycling  Club  - An  off-road  ride 
of  25  to  35  kilometres  leaves  from 
the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 
Concert  - The  Celtic  group  Kil- 
liecrankie  performs  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Graduate  Students  Lounge  on 
UC  Level  5.  Admission  is  $15 
general,  free  for  students. 

Concert  - Guelph’s  own  folk  trio. 
Tamarack,  celebrates  its  15th  an- 
niversary at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $15 
general,  $13  for  students  and 
seniors  and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office. 

Saturday,  Sept.  25 

Arboretum  - A full-day  work- 
shop on  “Restoration  and  Grow- 
ing Native  Plants  from  Seed”  runs 
at  the  Hilton  Centre.  Cost  is  $85. 
To  register,  call  Ext.  4110. 
Scottish  Studies  Colloquium  - 
This  all-day  event  runs  from  10 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 17. 
Speakers  are  Prof.  Ed  Phillips, 
Music,  Alan  McKenzie,  Hugh 
MacMillan  and  Prof.  Ted  Cowan, 
History.  Registration  begins  at 
9:30  a.m.  Cost  is  $15  general,  free 
for  students. 

Concert  - Gospel  singer  Ullanda 
Innocent,  who  has  performed  with 
Luther  Vandross,  Michael 
Bolton,  Whitney  Houston  and 


Michael  Jackson,  gives  a concert 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  arc  $15  and  are 
available  by  calling  821-7685, 
821-2878  or  824-8115. 

Sunday,  Sept.  26 

Arboretum  - The  “Changing  of 
the  Guard,”  a look  at  seasonal 
changes,  is  the  focus  of  a walk  that 
begins  at  2 p.m.  from  the  nature 
centre. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  28 

Physics  Seminar  - Thomas 
Timusk  of  McMaster  University 
will  speak  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 

Pension  Session  - Members  of  the 
University’s  pension  plans  are  in- 
vited to  find  out  more  about  recent 
plan  improvements  at  2:30  or  7 
p.m.  in  UC  442.  Register  at  Ext. 
6598. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  29 

Concert  - Goober  and  the  Peas 
give  a free  concert  at  noon  in  the 
UC  courtyard. 

Agriculture  Seminar  - Walter 
Migus  considers  “Restructuring 
Communist  Agriculture:  How  Do 
We  Help?”  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  141. 

Thursday,  Sept.  30 

Concert  - Violist  Ilenry  Janzen 
and  pianist  Alison  MacNeill  kick 
off  the  Department  of  Music’s  fall 
noon-hour  concert  series  at  noon 
in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is 
free. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- Christine  Davis  gives  a public 
gallery  talk  on  her  current  exhibi- 
tion at  4 p.m. 

Pension  Session  - Learn  more 
about  the  University’s  pension 
plans  at  10  p.m.  in  UC  442. 
Register  at  Ext.  6598. 

Friday,  Oct.  1 

Cycling  Club  - An  off-road  ride 
of  25  to  35  km  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 
Homecoming  Weekend  - The 
annual  Hall  of  Fall  dinner  is  at  6 
p.m.  in  the  OVC  Lifetime  Learn- 
ing. Tickets  are  $50  at  Ext.  6133. 
An  inner-tube  water  polo  tourna- 
ment begins  at  6 p.m.  in  the  Ath- 
letics Centre. 


Saturday,  Oct.  2 

Homecoming  Weekend  - An 
alumni  swim  meet  and  brunch  run 
from  9 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the  Ath- 
letics Centre.  Register  at  Ext. 
2220.  The  new  gold  pool  official- 
ly opens  at  1 1 a.m.  A United  Way 
rummage  sale  runs  from  9 a.m.  to 
noon  on  Johnston  Green.  Alumni 
House  is  holding  an  open  house 
from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  The  inner- 
tube  water  pool  tournament  con- 
tinues from  noon  to  2 p.m.  at  the 
pool.  A walking  parade  leaves 
from  Johnston  Green  at  noon  and 
winds  up  at  the  Alumni  Stadium 
at  2 p.m.  in  time  for  the  homecom- 
ing  football  game  against 
Windsor.  It’s  also  kick-off  time 
for  the  campus  United  Way  cam- 
paign. The  evening  wraps  up  with 
the  homecoming  dance  at  8 p.m. 
in  Peter  Clark  Hall  and  the  social 
at  9 p.m.  in  the  Athletics  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $5.50  for  the  dance, 
$10.50  for  the  social,  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office. 


Visit  ...  to 
browse  in  our 
shop  or  to  discuss 
your  design  requirements. 

»esi(Si*  ?-ai>ioai' 

INTERIOR  DESIGN  AND  COLLECTIBLES 

Leslie  Love,  ARIDO 

Registered 
Interior 
Designer 

767-2696 

2 Quebec  St.  In  the  Park  Mall  - "r 


Sunday,  Oct.  3 

Cycling  Club  - A 40-km  ride  to 
Guelph  Lake  and  an  off-road  ride 
of  35  to  55  km  leave  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m. 

Bonsai  Show  - The  show  runs 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  at  the  Ar- 
boretum Centre.  Admission  is  $4 
for  adults,  $2  for  children. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  5 

Physics  Seminar  - Prof.  George 
Renninger,  Physics,  speaks  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 


Worship 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Thombrough 
100.  The  ecumenical  Open  Door 
Church  meets  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  in 
UC442. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God, 
a meditative  service,  is  Wednes- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Fridays  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

The  Lutheran  Lunch  Bunch  of 
the  Lutheran  Students’  Move- 
ment meets  Thursdays  at  noon  in 
UC  444. 

Multifaith  calendar 

Sept.  30  marks  the  Buddhist 
Pavarana.  It  comes  at  the  full 
moon,  denoting  the  end  of  the 
Rains  Retreat. 

Sept.  30  is  also  the  Jewish  Suk- 
kot  or  Feast  of  Booths.  It  lasts  for 
eight  days  and  is  one  of  the  three 
pilgrimage  feasts. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.D 


Presents 

^ A comedy 
starring  Rod  Beattie 


LETTER  from 
WINGFIELD  FARM 

$19  Gen*  $17  U of  G Student  w/lD 

Tickets  at  U.C.  Box  Office.  The  Bookshelf 
The  Comer  In  Stone  Road  Mall. 
Records  on  Wheels  and  Looney  Tunes. 
Handling  charges  apply. 

TELEPHONE  ORDERS  WITH  VISA  AND 
MASTERCARD  (5191  824-4120  EXT.  4368 


/ The. 
Woolwich 
Anns 


Pub  truest aurant  i 


"Serving  up  the  best  of  Canadian 
crafted  brews,  wines,  foods  & cheeses. ' 

The  Woolwich  Arms  Pub  & Restaurant 
1 76  Woolwich  St.  (at  Yarmouth) 
Guelph 


836-2875 


I 


SERVING  UP  THE  BEST  - FRESH  U NATURAL 


Neighborhood  Pub  Group  SRSJP 


Wednesday,  Oct.  6 

Agriculture  Seminar  - Prof. 
Karl  Meilke,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  looks  at 
“New  Zealand  Restructuring”  at 
12:10  a.m.  in  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  141. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Selec- 
tive Protein  Degradation  in  Bac- 
teria” is  the  topic  of  Tom  Shrader 
of  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  in  New  York.  The  talk 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


35 

36 

37 

41 

44 

48 

50 

ACROSS 


1.  Medicinal 
lozenge 
7.  Touched 

11.  Famous 
aviatrix 

13.  Muslim  gold 
coin 

14.  Expansion 
muscle 

15.  Having  wings 

16.  Drowse 

17.  Bask 

19.  Storage  place 

20.  Outdoor  party 

21.  Reward:  Arch. 

22.  Deodar 

24.  Healthy 

26.  Crowds  of 

people 
28.  Drawing 
implement 

32.  Engrave 

34.  Fourteen 
pounds 

35.  Farm  building 

38.  River  isles 

40.  Actor  Billy  — 
Williams 

41.  Brief 
summaries 

43.  Repair 

44.  Actress  Linda 

45.  Fundamental 

48.  Actress 
Dunne 

49.  Aperture 

50.  Diminutive 
suffix 

51.  Fishlike  trout 


DOWN 


1.  Spread  for 
drying 

2.  Monaco  ruler 

3.  "As  You  Like 
It"  character 

4.  Crack  open 

5.  Head 
covering 

6.  Gnawed 
looking 

7.  Slender 
thread 

8.  Growing  out 

9.  Wood-turning 
machine 

10.  Brought  to 
bay 

12.  Actuality 

13.  Flatfish 

18.  Lowest  tide 

19.  Letters 
between 
vowels 

20.  Gnaw  into 

23.  Roman  hill 

25.  Minus 

27.  Illicit 


business 

29.  Will  addition 

30.  Faulty 

31.  Vocalist 

Peggy 

33.  Sacred  comb. 
form 

35.  Prove  false 

36.  Isolated 

37.  Metal  pin 
39.  Russian 

emperors 

42.  Monad 

43.  Drum 
accompan- 
iment 

46.  Faint 

47.  Guitarist  Paul 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  8 


The  Print  Shop  is  Moving. 

To  serve  you  ^ 

better,  please 
bring  all  print 
orders  to  Rm  216 
Blackwood  Hall 


Cau  Extension  3496  or  2757 1 or  More  Info! 
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Getting  the  first  degree 

Two  to  receive  first  geography  PhDs  at  fall  convocation 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 
Stephen  Wolfe  and  Jeff  Ollerhead 
might  be  offshoots  of  well-estab- 
lished family  trees  on  campus,  but 
they  chose  to  establish  their  own 
roots.  They’ll  become  the  first 
recipients  of  U of  G’s  PhD  in 
geography  at  convocation  Oct.  1 . 

Wolfe  is  the  son  of  Prof.  Jackie 
Wolfe,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development; 
Ollerhead  is  the  son  of  Prof.  Robin 
Ollerhead,  Physics.  Prof.  Alun 
Joseph,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  describes  both  as  ex- 
emplary students.  “It’s  fortunate 
for  us  that  we  had  such  good  stu- 
dents because  it  set  a very  high 
standard  for  future  work,”  he  says. 
“They  were  involved  in  every 
aspect  of  departmental  life.” 
Ollerhead  sat  on  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  for  two  years 
and  was  a representative  on  the 
Graduate  Students  Association. 
Wolfe  published  papers  in  areas 
outside  his  thesis  research  and,  in 
the  midst  of  writing  his  thesis, 
managed  to  find  time  to  organize 
a departmental  photo  contest. 

Even  with  their  degrees  com- 
pleted, Wolfe,  who  has  accepted  a 
postdoctoral  position  with  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada  in 
Calgary,  and  Ollerhead,  a re- 
search associate  in  the  Depart- 


Around  town 


Craft  sale 

It’s  never  too  early  to  start  shop- 
ping for  Christmas.  The  Ontario 
Agriculture  Museum  in  Milton 
will  hold  its  Christmas  Craft  Fair 
Sept.  25  and  26  from  1 0 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  More  than  75  exhibitors  will 
be  on  hand. 

A royal  talk 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Winter 
Fair  is  looking  for  young  people 
aged  16  to  24  to  enter  its  annual 
public-speaking  contest  Nov.  13. 
First  prize  is  $700.  For  details,  call 
Stuart  Budd  at  1-759-4190. 

Be  a Big  Sister 

The  Big  Sister  Association  of 
Guelph  is  holding  a recruitment 
campaign  from  now  to  mid-Oc- 
tober. The  association  has  25  girls 
aged  five  to  16  waiting  to  be 
matched  with  an  adult;  some  have 
been  waiting  more  than  a year. 
Volunteers  must  be  over  21  and 
willing  to  make  a commitment  of 
four  hours  a week  for  at  least  a 
year.  For  more  information,  call 
Big  Sisters  at  824-0800  or  drop  by 
the  office  at  121  Wyndham  S>t.  N., 
Suite  203. 

Unitarian  talk 

Rev.  Jan  Bramadat  of  London  dis- 
cusses “Search  and  Rescue:  Ac- 
knowledging Our  Spiritual 
Selves"  Sept.  26  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
the  Guelph  Unitarian  Fellowship, 
122  Harris  St.  □ 
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ment  of  Geography,  continue  to 
collaborate.  Corresponding  daily 
by  Email,  they  are  planning  to 
reconstruct  the  movement  of  sand 
dunes  in  Alberta’s  Palliser  Tri- 
angle through  geological  time. 

Using  Wolfe’s  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  wind  in  altering 
landscapes  and  Ollerhead’s  ex- 
pertise in  dating  sand,  the  project 
should  indicate  what  might  hap- 
pen in  the  area  if  the  climate 
should  continue  to  warm. 

Although  the  PhD  program  is 
only  four  years  old,  Wolfe  came 
to  Guelph  because  of  the  Geog- 
raphy Department’s  strength  in 
his  area  of  study.  “Once  you  real- 
ize what’s  been  done  in  this  area, 
there’s  no  place  to  come  but 
here,”  he  says.  He  also  lauds  the 
interaction  within  the  department 


The  Scottish  studies  program  in 
the  Department  of  History  will 
award  a prize  in  Scottish  history 
next  year  in  conjunction  with  its 
annual  series  of  Scottish  work- 
shops. 

The  prize  is  named  in  memory  of 
Frank  Watson,  a regular  par- 
ticipant in  the  Scottish  workshop 
series.  It  will  be  awarded  for  the 
first  time  next  spring  to  the  best 


and  the  efficiency  and  helpfulness 
of  its  support  staff. 

Both  he  and  Ollerhead  agree  that 
the  challenge  of  being  part  of  a 
new  program  was  enticing  in  it- 
self. “We  both  felt  that  there  were 
some  good  opportunities  to  be  had 
by  starting  the  program  here,” 
says  Ollerhead. 

He  has  other  reasons  to  adopt  the 
campus  as  his  own.  Both  of  his 
sisters  have  attended  U of  G and 
his  wife,  Jocelyn,  herself  an  M.Sc. 
graduate  in  geography,  is  the  new 
program  liaison  officer  in  Grad- 
uate Studies. 

Although  Wolfe  is  now  in  Cal- 
gary, he  continues  to  cultivate  the 
camaraderie  of  the  department. 
“Believe  me,”  he  says,  “I’ve  been 
recommending  this  program  to 
other  people  wherever  I go.”  □ 


book,  monograph,  dissertation  or 
edited  set  of  papers  on  Scottish 
studies  published  since  Jan.  1, 
1991. 

The  recipient  will  be  invited  to 
present  a lecture  and  seminar  at 
the  University. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  by 
Nov.  30  to  the  chair  of  Scottish 
studies  in  the  Department  of  His- 
tory. □ 


NEED  A LOAN? 


SEE  US  FIRST. 


A 


LAURENTIAN  BANK 
OF  CANADA 


Guelph 

84  Gordon  St. 

(519)  821-2160 


Scottish  program  launches  prize 


Animal  behaviorist  to 
give  Schofield  lecture 


Bonnie  Beaver 

U.S.  veterinary  professor 
Bonnie  Beaver,  internationally 
recognized  for  her  work  in 
animal  behavior,  will  give  the 
1993  Schofield  Memorial  Lec- 
ture Oct.  7. 

Her  talk  on  “Garfield,  Millie 
Bush  and  Officer  TomTom:  An 
Insider’s  Perspective  on  Animal 
Behavior”  begins  at  3 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  The  lecture 
is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Beaver  is  a professor  and  chief 
of  medicine  at  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  Texas  A 


& M University.  She  is  also 
president  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Behaviorists 
and  frequently  serves  as  legal 
consultant  on  cases  dealing  with 
animal  behavior. 

She  is  the  author  of  more  than 
100  scientific  articles  and 
books,  including  her  latest. 
Feline  Behavior:  A Guide  for 
Veterinarians. 

Beaver’s  professional  honors 
include  being  elected  a Distin- 
guished Practitioner  of  the  Na- 
tional Academies  of  Practice 
and  being  named  to  special  ad- 
visory committees  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council. 

OVC's  Schofield  Memorial 
Lecture  series  was  established 
in  1970  in  memory  of  Frank 
Schofield,  an  OVC  faculty 
member  from  1921  to  1955  who 
was  internationally  renowned 
as  a researcher  and  champion  of 
the  oppressed.  □ 


Success  in  Financial  Planning 

A series  of  seminars  for  the 
beginning  and  seasoned 
investor  brought  to  you  by: 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 

Please  join  me  for 
one  or  all  four  of  these 
informative  evenings 


Robert  Denis 
Chartered  Financial  Planner 


Canadian  International  Opportunities 


Jim  Douglas,  Trimark  Investments 
Wednesday,  October  13 
♦ TAXES:  ways  to  lower  your  income  tax 
♦ TRIMARK  AMERICAS  FUND:  Opportunities  for  investment 
in  North  and  South  America's  growing  companies. 

The  first  100  people  to  register  and  attend  the  seminar  will  receive  a free  copy  of 
1992/93  edition  of  the  Canadian  Price  Waterhouse  Personal  Tax  Advisor. 


Bringing  the  World  to  Canadian  Investors 


Canadian  International  Group 
Wednesday,  November  4 
♦ What  to  do  with  your  maturing  GlCs 
♦ Opportunities  in  the  Far  East  and  in  emerging  markets 
♦ The  WORLD  BOND  FUND  for  the  conservative  investor 
The  first  100  people  to  register  and  attend  the  seminar  will  receive 
a free  copy  of  The  Wealthy  Barber. 


Appreciating  Your  Worth 


Sue  Sharp,  Trimark  Investments 
Tuesday,  November  9 

♦ A seminar  designed  for  the  learning  and  experienced  investor 
♦ Investment  opportunities  for  women 
♦ Understanding  investments 
The  first  200  people  to  register  and  attend  the  seminar  will  receive 
a free  copy  of  Appreciating  Your  Worth. 


Increase  Your  Worth 


Peter  Cowie,  Templeton  International 
Monday,  November  22 

♦ The  Templeton  Growth  Fund  — a mature  fund  with 
exceptional  proven  performance 
♦ Opportunities  in  the  emerging  markets  in  Europe 
The  first  100  people  to  register  and  attend  the  seminar  will  receive 
a free  copy  of  The  Wealthy  Barber. 

No  admittance  or  attendance  charge  ♦ Reservations  required 

Please  call  Robert  Denis  for  reservations 

^ 821-8246  or  836-8807 

Holiday  Inn,  Stone  Road,  Guelph 
Stone  Road  & Hanlon  Expressway 
Oakwood  Room  A 


r 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 


